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Investigation  of  a  Fatal  Accident  Which  Occurred  at  Lahaina, 
Maui,  on  May  1 ,  1  91  5,  in  which  Chow  Soy,  (Male)  and 
S.  Ushi  Kuwaye  (Female)  Were  Drowned  While 
Being  Transported  to  the  Landing  from  the 
S.  S.  "Kilauea,"  Operated  by  the 
Inter-Island  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company,  Ltd. 


Intek-Island  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Limited. 

Honolulu,  T.  H.,  May  6,  191.5. 


Iietter  Transmit- 
ting' Accident 
Report. 


Pu1)lic"  Utilities  Commission  of  Hawaii, 
Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Dear  Sirs : 

Enclosed  we  beg  to  hand  you  Accident  Report  No.  131  relating  to  an 
accident  which  occurred  at  Lahaina  in  which  two  lives  were  lost  through  the. 
swamping  of  one  of  the  steamer  "Kilauea's"  boats  while  landing  passengei's  at 
that  ])ort  on  the  1st  inst. 

You  will  find  attached  to  this  rejjort  copy  of  Captain  Berg's  report  to  the 
U.  S  Local  Inspectors. 

Yours  very  truly 

1  XTKR-Isr.ANi)  Steam  Nav.  Co.,  Ltd., 
By  Jas.  L.  McLean, 

Vice-President. 

Intkr-Island  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Limited. 

ACCIDENT  report. 

May  r)th,  101.5. 

The  General  Manager  Inter-Island  Steam 

Navigation  Company,  Limited. 

Sir : — I  beg  to  submit  the  following  accident  report : 

S.  S.  Kilauea  Voyage  No  

Date  and  time  of  accident  May  1st,  lOlf),  9.20  P.  M. 
Place  of  accident     Lahaina,  Maui. 
Weather  conditions  Fair 
Person  injured — 

Name       Chow  Sai  (Male)  Chinese 

Usui  KoYAE  (Female)  Japanese 

Passenger  or  employee  Passengers 

If  passenger,  destination  and  address  Laliaiiia 

If  employee,  nature  of  employment 

If  neither,  in  whose  employ 
Cause  of  accident — 

If  due  to  tackle  or  gear,  state  coudii  ion  df  sjiiiic,  hikI  s])ccirv  ln-okcii 
parts  Swamping  of  boat 


Tf  tackle  or  gear  owned  hj  some  one  other  than  Company,  give  name  of 
owner  and  person  in  charge 

Full  particulars  as  to  character  of  injury,  and  circumstances  under  which  it 
happened : 

In  landing  passeiigers  at  J^ahaina  a  hoat  with  ten  steerage  pas- 
sengers swamped  drowning  two,  one  Chinaman  and  one  Ja2Danese 
woman. 

AVhat  was  done  with  injured  person? 

(Signed)    F.  M.  Berg, 

Master  S.  S.  ''Kilauea".  ■ 


Get  full  names  and  addresses  of  all  Witnesses,  including  Passengers,  Employees 
and  others,  even  when  accident  is  slight,  or  there  is  little  likelihood  of  cla'uii 
hc'iiuj  made  against  Com2)any. 


WITNESSES  : 


Xame 

lliku   

J^oepano    

Lipano   

Moki  

Umauma  


Address 


Occupation 


.Boat-steerer 
.Sailor 
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S.  8.  "Kilauea"  liilo,  May  2nd,  1915.       ^^^"^^  °*  ^^^'^^ 

"-  of  S.S.  "Kilauea" 

To  the  U.  S.  Local  Inspectors  of  to  Local  u.  s.  m- 

Hnlls  and  Boilers.  spectors  of  exiiis 

^  and  Boilers. 

Grentlemen : 

I  herewith  beg  to  STdnnit  a  re]U)rt  on  the  accident  to  S.  S.  Kilanea'.s  passen- 
gers, which  happened  at  Lahaina,  Mani,  on  the  evening  of  May  1st,  1915,  about 
9.20  P.  M.  The  S.  S.  "Kilauea"  left  Honolulu  at  3.10'P.  M.  Saturday 
May  1st,  1915,  and  experienced  fair  weather  on  the  trip  to  Lahaina,  arriving 
there  at  8.55  P.  M.  Weather  and  sea  conditions  being  favorable  I  lowered  two 
boats  to  take  passengers,  mail  and  baggage  ashore. 

Sent  the  first  boat  ashore  with  eight  cabin  passengers,  their  hand  baggage 
and  33  sacks  of  mail.  Sent  the  second  boat  ashore  with  eight  adults  and  two 
children,  their  hand  baggage  and  one  trunk.  After  some  time  I  noticed  a  red 
light  being  moved  on  the  wharf,  and  there  being  no  sign  either  of  the  boats  re- 
turning, T  lowered  a  third  boat,  sent  Purser  Thompson  ashore  to  see  what  was 
the  trouble.  Turned  on  the  searchlight.  On  the  Purser's  return  he  reported 
the  second  boat  swamped  and  that  some  of  the  passengers  were  missing.  I  sup- 
plied the  Purser's  boat  with  oars  for  the  swamped  boat  and  sent  2nd  Officer 
O.  W.  Olssen  ashore  to  take  charge.  On  the  2nd  Officer's  return  he  reported 
one  passenger  (a  chinaman)  drowned,  and  a  Japanese  woman  missing.  Diligent 
search  was  made  by  the  ship's  boats,  and  also  by  Mr.  Devauclielle  in  his  boat, 
and  by  a  number  of  other  boats  and  sampans.  I  finally  left  for  Ililo  at  10.52 
P,  M.  and  by  that  time  nothing  had  been  seen  of  the  missing  woman,  who  was 
found  at  12.30  A.  M.  May  2nd,  drowned.  The  crew  in  charge  of  the  swamped 
boat  was,  Hiku,  boatsteerer,  and  I^oepano,  Lipano,  Moki  and  Umauma,  all  na- 
tive Hawaiians  and  experienced  boatmen. 

At  the  time  of  the  accident  there  was  a  very  light  S.  E.  wind  and  a  small 
swell  from  the  South. 

Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)    F.  M.  Berg, 
'  Master,  S.  S.  "Kilauea". 

Mutual  Telephone  Co.,  Ltd.,  (Wireless  Dejit. ) 

Time  Received 
May  9    3-25  PM  1915. 
Hilo  9 

Public  TlTILUriES  CoMMLSSIOX,  wireless  from 

T   1  Chairman. 

HonoluliL 

Take  no  action  Laliaina  accident  until  1  rctiini. 

Forbes, 


PuitLio  ITttlitirs  C'0:\iMissroN  of  Hawaii. 

ITonolulii,  T.  ir..  May  13,  19L). 
Inter-Tsland  Steam  Xavigatioii  Oo.,  Ltd., 

Honolulu,  T.  11. 
Gentlemen : 

This  is  to  ackiKAvlcdgc  receipt  of  youi'  cniniiniiiical  ion  of  the  iuslaiil 
in  closing  your  Accident  Keport  No.  131,  I'clat  ing  lo  an  accident  which  uccui  ivd 
at  Lahaina,  Maui,  in  which  two  lives  wei-e  Idsl  thi'dugh  ihe  swaiii])iiig  of  (uie  of 
the  boats  of  the  s.  s.  "Ivihiuea"  wlndc  hiiiding  passengers  al  lhal  porl  on  .Mav  1, 
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1915.  A  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Master  of  the  s.  s.  "Kilauea"  to  the  U.  S. 
Local  Inspectors  of  Hulls  and  Boilers,  dated  May  2,  1915,  attached  to  the  regu- 
lar report  was  also  received. 

The  communication  and  report  will  be  presented  to  the  Commission  at  its 
next  meeting. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Pltbt.io  Utilities  Commission  of  Hawaii, 
By  its  Secretary, 

H.  P.  O'SULLIVAN. 

Notice  of  Date  for  PuBLIC  UTILITIES  COMMISSION  OF  HawAII. 

Hearing". 

Honolulu,  T.  H.,  July  7,  1915. 

,       Inter-Island  Steam  ^Navigation  Co.,  Ltd., 
Honolulu,  T.  H. 
Dear  Sirs : 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  a  hearing  on  the  accident  of  the  Inter-Island 
Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd.,  which  occurred  at  Lahaina,  Maui,  on  May  1,  1915, 
will  be  held  on  Friday,  July  16  1915  at  2  p.  m.  at  the  Commission's  office. 
The  Commission  will  also  take  up,  at  that  time,  the  matter  of  the  complaint 
of  M.  ISTegoro,  General-Secretary  of  the  Japanese  Association  of  Hawaii,  regard- 
ing the  treatment  of  steerage  passengers  on  your  steamers. 

Very  truly  yours. 
Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Hawaii, 
By  its  Secretary, 

H.  P.  O'SULLIVAN. 

Passeng-er  List  of  InTEK-IsLAND  StEAM  NAVIGATION  Co.,  LtD. 

S.  S.  "Kilauea".  ' 

Report  of  s.  s.  "Kilauea"  date  of  arrival  May  4,  1915,  9.17  a.  m.  Left  Hono- 
lulu, May  1,  1915,  5  p.  m. 

Outward  Passenger  List.  Trip  No.  87. 

Honoluhi  to  Lahaina  Honolulu  to  Hilo. 

W.  T.  Robinson,  J.  F.  C.  Hagens, 

E.  Waiaholo,  R.  Haiu, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Penhallow,  J.  Henderson, 

W.  K.  Kaluakini,  J.  L.  Wheeler, 

Miss  Maillua,  R.  T.  Moses, 

A.  Hen.  S.  Johnson, 

T  1   ■      I     TT  i  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Bruce, 

Laliavna,  to  tlilo.  i  m   •  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  1  wining, 
IT.  W.  Kinney,  ^^-^^  j^^iU^^. 

M.  A.  Patton.  ^^^^  Ruxton, 

Deck.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  K.  L  vman, 

Jfonolnlu  to  Lahaina.  Mrs.  W.  Conradt, 

5  Ilawaiians,  Mrs.  J.  Stupplebeen  and  infant. 

3  Japs,  E.  F.  Mogford, 

1  Portuguese,  F.  W.  Thrum, 

1  Chinaman.  J.  Franks, 

(10)  O.  Bjorklund, 
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Miss  C.  Camara, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hale, 

J.  Baker, 

M.  Kimura, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kawaliara. 
(31) 

Honolulu  to  Hilo. 

32  Japs, 
7  Hawaiians, 
3  Portuguese, 
2  Whites, 


2  Pilipinos, 
2  Chinese. 

(48) 

Lahaina  to  Hilo. 
5  Japs, 
1  Portuguese. 

(On  the  freight  list  the  followiiig 
note  appeared : 

''Kotes:  Weather  on  both  outward 
and  inward  trips.  Light  trade  wind 
and  smooth  seas.") 

E.  W.  Thompson, 

Purser. 

Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Hawaii. 

Honolulu,  T.  H.,  Aug.  5,  1915. 
Inter-Island  Steam  ISTavigation  Co.,  Ltd. 

LTonolulu,  T.  H. 
Gentlemen : 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Sheedy,  General  Superintendent  of  the 
Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd.,  concerning  the  Lahaina  accident, 
under  date  of  August  3,  1915,  received.  The  Commission  directs  that  it  be  re- 
turned herewith  with  the  request  that  it  be  filed  in  the  form  of  an  affidavit. 
The  portion  of  the  minutes  of  the  hearing  held  July  19,  1915,  which  bears  on 
this  matter  reads  as  follows : 

"Mr.  Sutton  requested  the  privilege  of  calling  Mr.  Sheedy,  Supt. 
of  the  Inter-Island  Steam  ISTavigation  Co.,  Ltd.,  as  a  witness  to  testify 
with  reference  to  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  boats,  crew, 
etc.  Mr.  Sheedy  not  being  present,  the  Commission  directed  that  his 
statement  be  made  in  the  form  of  an  affidavit  and  filed  with  the  Com- 


Ke  Statement  of 
Mr.  Joseph  E. 
Sheedy. 


mission. 


Very  truly  yours. 
Public  LTxujties  Commission  of  Hawaii, 
By  its  Secretary, 

H.  P.'  O'SULLIVAN. 


Intek-Island  Steam  I^avigation  Co.,  Limited. 

Honolulu,  T.  H.,  August  9,  1915. 
Pul)]ic  Utilities  (Jonuiiission  of  Hawaii, 

Honolulu,  T.  H. 
Hear  Sirs : 

Your  favor  of  August  5th  requesting  the  writei'  td  submit  bis  statement 
in  the  form  of  an  affidavit  is  acknowledged  and  in  i'c])ly  wduhl  say  that  same 
lias  been  executed  and  forwarded  under  separate  cover. 

Trusting  that  this  will  l)e  satisfactory,  we  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

TxTRIi-TsLAND  StEAM  XaV.   Co..    I/I'l). . 

By  J.   E.    S II  KKDV. 

(i(']i('i-al  Snpcrinlcndcnl. 
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Bequest   for   Copy  PuBLIC  UTILITIES  COMMISSION  OF  HawAII. 

of  Froceediugs  of 

coroner's  Inquest.  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  May  8,  1915. 

Mr.  Clement  Crowell, 

Sheriff,  County  of  Maui, 
Wailuku,  Maui. 

Dear  Sir : 

The  Public  Utilities  Commission  desires  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Coroner's  inquest  re  deaths  of  Chow  Sai  (male),  Chinese,  and  Ushi 
Koyae  (female),  Japanese,  both  passengers  of  the  s.  s.  "Kilauea"  on  May  1, 
1915,  at  the  jjort  of  Lahaina,  Maui.  Please  give  this  matter  your  attention  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Hawaii, 
By  its  Secretary, 

H.  P.  O'SULLIVAN. 

Office  of  the  Cousty  Shekiff 
County  of  Maui,  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Wailuku,  Maui,  T.  H.,  May  12th,  1915. 

H.  P.  O'SuUivan,  Esq., 

Secretary,  Pul^lic  Utilities  Commission, 
Honolulu,  Oahu. 

Dear  Sir : 

Your  letter  of  the  Sth  inst.  to  hand,  and  i]i  rei)ly  thereto,  woidd  say  that 
a  copy  of  the  Coroner's  Inquest  held  at  Lahaina  in  re  deaths  of  Ushi  Kuwaye 
and  Chow  Soy  will  be  mailed  to  you  by  next  mail.  The  transcripts  are  ready, 
and  the  only  delay  being  the  signatures  of  the  different  witnesses  as  they  are 
scattered  in  three  different  districts. 

Mr.  Wm.  S.  Chillingworth,  who  was  employed  as  stenographer  in  this  in- 
quest, has  a  com]ilete  note  of  all  tliat  transpired  during  the  inquest. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Clement  Ckowell, 
Sheriff  of  the  County  of  jMaui. 

Public  Utilities  CoiMisrissioN  of  Hawaii. 

Honolulu,  T.  II.,  May  13,  1915. 

]\ri.  Clement  Crowell, 

Sheriff,  County  of  Maui, 
Wailuku,  Maui. 

Dear  Sir : 

Your  communication  of  the  12th  instant  received.  I  note  that  a  copy  of 
the  ])roceedings  of  the  Coroner's  inquest  re  deaths  of  Ushi  Kuwaye  and  Chon 
Soy  will  be  forwarded  by  the  next  mail.  A  transcript  of  the  stenographer's 
notes  taken  during  the  inquest  was  received  by  this  morning's  mail. 

Very  truly  yours. 
Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Hawaii, 
Bv  its  Secretarv, 

H.  P.'  O'Sullivan. 
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Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Hawaii. 

Honolulu,  T.  H.,  June  4,  1915. 

Mr.  Clement  Crowell, 

Sheriff,  County  of  Maui, 
Wailuku,  Maui. 

Dear  Sir : 

May  I  again  ask  that  you  furnish  the  Coinniission  with  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Coroner's  inquest  re  deaths  of  Ushi  Kuwaye  and  Chon  Soy,  at 
Lahaina,  Maui,  on  May  1,  1915.  On  May  12,  you  wrote  stating  that  you 
would  send  the  data  requested  by  the  next  mail.  You  must  have  evidently  over- 
looked the  matter.  It  is  very  important  that  the  Commission  obtain  this  data 
and  I  would  therefore  request  that  you  give  the  matter  your  immediate  attention. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Public  Utilities  CoMMissiOisr  of  Hawaii, 
By  its  Secretary, 

H.  P.  O' Sullivan. 


Office  of  the  County  Sheriff 
County  of  Maui,  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

AVailuku,  Maui,  T.  H.,  June  5th,  1915. 

H.  P.  O'Sullivan,  Esq., 

Secretary,  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Hawaii, 
Honolulu. 

Dear  Sir : 

Through  an  oversight  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  in  re  Coroner's  in- 
quest of  Ushi  Kuwaye  and  Chow  Soy  have  not  been  sent  to  you  as  per  my  last 
letter. 

Enclosed  find  copy  of  the  same  duly  certified. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Clement  Crowell, 
Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Maui. 

Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Hawaii. 

Honolulu,  T.  H.,  June  7,  1915. 

Mr.  Clement  Crowell, 

Sheriff,  County  of  Maui, 
Wailuku,  Maui. 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  communication  of  the  5th  instant,  inclosing  certified  co[)y  of  Coro- 
ner's inquest  of  Ushi  Kuwaye  and  Chun  Soy,  received. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Public  Utilities  Commission  or  Hawaii, 
By  its  Secretary, 

H.  P.  O'Sullivan. 
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Proceedlngrs  of 
Coroner's  Inquest 
Held  at  Ziahaina, 
Maui,  Stay  6,  1915. 


MTI^UTES  OF  Ils^QUISITIOJ^  TAKEN  AT  THE  LAHAIISta  COURT 


CAUSE  WHY  AND  BY  WHAT  MEANS  TWO  PEOPLE,  NAMELY 
"CHOW  SOY"  AND  "MRS.  USHI  KUWAYE"  CAME  TO  THEIR 
DEATH  ON  THE  1ST  DAY  OF  MAY,  A.  D.  1915. 

HIKU  ION  A,  Sworn:— 


My  name  is  Hikii  lona.  I  am  working  for  the  Inter-Island  Steam  Navi- 
gation Co.,  Ltd.  I  Avas  working  for  them  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  1915.  The 
boat  sailed  from  Honolnlii.  The  steamer  made  a  landing  at  Lahaina.  We 
arrived  at  Lahaina  at  about  9  or  9  :30  at  night.  I  had  charge  of  the  second 
boat  coming  to  the  wharf  that  night.  There  were  four  in  the  crew  besides 
myself  which  constituted  the  crew  of  the  boat.  We  had  about  eight  or  ten  pas- 
sengers coming  ashore  that  night.  The  nationalities  constituted  of  Japanese, 
Hawaiians  and  Chinese.  There  Avere  some  children  on  the  boat.  We  had  some 
freight  besides  the  passengers  coming  ashoi'e.  The  sea  was  rough  and  we 
couldn't  see  ahead  of  us  that  particular  night,  as  it  Avas  dark.  I  think  there 
was  a  Japanese  woman  on  the  boat,  too.  I  also  saw  an  old  Chinaman  on  the 
boat.  "^Tien  we  came  to  the  harbor,  a  big  sea  struck  us  and  my  oar  broke.  I 
Avas  the  steerer  of  the  boat.  The  other  four  men  Avere  roAving  the  boat  at  the 
same  time.  When  my  oar  broke,  the  boat  capsized,  and. we  all  fell  into  the  sea. 
When  the  boat  capsized,  AA-e  helped  the  passengers  onto  the  keel  of  the  boat.  I 
first  got  hold  of  a  HaAvaiian  man  from  underneath  the  boat.  He  is  a  big 
felloAV.  f  John  Saffei'v  brought  in  for  identification.)  This  is  the  man  that  I 
helped  from  imderneath  the  boat.  I  helped  him  Avith  the  small  baby.  I  also 
helped  a  Japanese  man  from  underneath  the  boat.  If  you  see  the  man  today,  do 
you  think  you  aa^II  knoAA^  him  ?  I  do  not  knoAV.  I  also  helped  a  big  girl  from 
underneath  the  boat.  (Miss  Katie  Keao  broxight  in  for  identification.)  This 
is  the  girl  that  I  helped.  I  also  helped  an  old  lady  from  underneath  the  boat. 
(Mrs.  John  Safi^ery  is  brought  in  for  identification.)  That  is  the  old  lady.  The 
boat  Avas  keel  up.  I  put  all  the  people  onto  the  keel  of  the  boat ;  the  AA^oman  and 
the  small  boy  was  underneath  the  boat,  and  I  put  them  onto  the  keel  of  the  boat. 
I  stayed  with  the  boat  for  OA^er  one  hour  and  a  half  after  the  accident.  The  first 
boat  that  came  in  came  to  our  rescue.  I  did  not  see  anyone  dead  around  there. 
I  did  not  see  the  Japanese  Avoman  after  the  boat  capsized.  I  did  not  see  if  the 
creAv  of  my  boat  Avas  there  Avhen  the  other  boat  came  to  our  rescue.  When  com- 
ing to  the  wharf  from  the  steamer  that  night,  no  one  told  us  not  to  go  the  direc- 
tion Ave  were  going.  I  Avorked  over  three  years  for  the  I.-I.  S.  N.  Co.  I  only 
Avorked  on  this  trip  on  the  "Kilauea".  I  generally  Avork  on  the  "Mauna  Loa". 
These  men  Avorking  Avith  me  are  ahvays  the  same  ones  that  AVorked  Avith  me. 
Their  names  are: — Umauma ;  Moke;  Lipano  and  Moipono.  I  had  charge  of 
the  boat.  None  of  our  men  had  been  drinking  Avhen  coming  ashore  that  night. 
After  the  boat  capsized,  the  crew  helped  me  turn  the  boat  over.  I  do  not  knoAV 
if  the  crcAv  got  hold  of  any  other  one  from  the  boat.  I  do  not  know  what  time 
we  got  back  to  the  steamer  that  night ;  it  was  about  one  and  a  half  or  tAVo  hours 
later.  Wliile  coming  in,  the  first  surf  struck  our  boat,  and  another  one  again. 
The  first  one  capsized  the  boat  and  the  second  one  hit  the  boat  again.  I  did  not 
find  my  broken  oar  again.  I  did  not  find  any  other  oar  after  the  boat  capsized. 
I  put  the  boat  alongside  of  the  wharf  and  put  the  Avater  off  and  afterAA^ards 
brought  it  back  to  the  steamer.  We  Avere  about  ten  or  tAventy  minutes  before 
the  second  boat  got  to  our  assistance.  Wlien  the  other  boat  got  to  our  assistance, 
I  could  not  see  if  my  crcAv  Avas  still  there  or  not.   Wliere  Ave  capsized,  the  AA^ater 
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was  not  deep,  and  no  danger  of  drowning.  We  took  our  boat  back  to  tlie 
"Kilauea"  with  the  other  oars  that  were  brought  to  us.  AVhen  niy  oar  broke, 
I  fell  right  into  the  boat.  I  could  see  the  light  when  I  was  coming  in  from  the 
steamer.  That  is  the  same  place  I  always  come  in.  After  the  boat  capsized,  I 
did  not  see  anyone  swimming  ashore.  The  searchlight  of  the  steamer  was 
thrown  onto  our  boat.  I  am  an  experienced  man  with  this  harbor.  I  took  the 
upper  course  when  coming  into  the  harbor.  Where  the  surf  breaks,  it  is  about 
twenty-five  feet  upper.  'No  one  told  me  that  I  was  too  close  to  the  reef  and  in 
a  wrong  course.  I  did  not  make  any  such  response  "that  it  was  my  own  biisi- 
ness".  We  were  capsized  when  I  heard  the  cry  of  help  from  the  passengers. 
I  know  for  myself  that  I  was  there,  but  to  the  crew,  I  coidd  not  say  as  it  was 
too  dark.  When  the  boat  capsized,  it  drifted  into  the  harbor.  It  was  shallow- 
where  we  capsized,  and  I  was  able  to  put  the  passengers  on  to  the  keel  of  the 
boat.  At  the  time  I  had  some  of  the  passengers  onto  the  keel  of  the  boat,  she 
was  poimding  on  the  reef.  John  Saffery  did  not  tell  me  to  pull  the  boat  in. 
I  saw  a  Japanese  coming  alongside  of  my  boat  with  a  small  scip.  I  do  not  re- 
member if  it  was  a  Japanese  or  a  Hawaiian.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  SafPery.  When 
the  boat  capsized,  I  dived  imder  the  boat  and  got  a  small  child  as  it  was  shallow. 
WTien  I  dived  under  the  boat,  I  got  hold  of  the  woman  in  one  arm  and  the  child 
in  another  arm  and  afterwards  jnit  them  both  on  to  the  keel  of  the  boat.  I  do 
not  know  who  brought  the  Japanese  woman  to  shore;  all  I  know  is  that  I  put 
them  on  to  the  keel  of  the  boat.  When  the  boat  was  in  an  overturned  position, 
the  swells  were  still  coming  in.  The  surf  struck  the  boat  on  the  stern.  I  know 
the  surf  struck  the  boat  on  the  stern  because  after  that  my  oar  snapped.  When 
the  surf  struck  my  boat,  the  boat  was  surfing  with  the  surf.  When  the  boat 
was  surfing,  I  was  holding  my  boat  still  with  the  oar.  The  surf  snapped  my 
oar  because  I  was  holding  my  oar  steady  with  the  surf.  The  red  light  was  out 
at  the  harbor. 

(Signed)    Hiku  Iona. 

DR.  F.  BURT,  Sivorn:— 

My  name  is  Dr.  F.  Burt.  I  am  a  physician  and  surgeon,  and  am  such  for 
the  District  of  Lahaina,  County  of  Maui.  I  had  an  occasion  to  view  the  bodies 
of  a  female  Okinawa  and  a  Chinese  man  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  191.5,  during 
the  evening.  The  man  was  dead  when  I  saw  him;  he  was  brought  out  of  the. 
water.  I  saw  the  man  at  Masuda's  corner,  and  I  tried  to  tressle  and  get  the 
water  out  of  him,  but  I  couldn't.  I  think  this  was  about  9  :30  P.  M.  on  Satur- 
day evening.  The  man  must  have  died  easily.  I  extracted  a  little  water  from 
him.  The  cause  of  death  was  due  to  drowning.  There  was  no  mark  on  his 
face  or  head  to  show  that  there  was  any  foul  play  at  all.  With  regard  to  Mrs. 
TJshi  Kuwaye,  I  found  her  dead  about  11.30  also  last  Saturday  night.  I  saw  her 
on  the  lanai  in  front  of  Seong's  saloon  just  this  side  of  the  butcher  sho]:).  She 
also  died  of  drowning.  She  did  not  die  easily,  as  her  face  was  somewhat  dis- 
torted and  showed  signs  of  struggling. 

(Signed)    Dr.  F.  Eukt. 

UMAUMA,  Sworn:— 

My  name  is  Umaiuna.  I  reside  at  Honolulu.  My  occupation  is  working 
on  board  a  steamer.  I  am  working  for  the  Inter-Tsland  Steam  Navigation  Co. 
I  have  been  working  with  the  company  for  about  five  years.  I  always  work 
continuously.  Last  Saturday  we  were  working  on  one  of  the  steamers  of  the 
Inter-Tsland,  and  it  was  the  "Xilauea".  We  left  Honolulu  at  about  four  o'clock 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  saik'd  for  Laliaina,  etc.  Wo  arrived  Ikm-o  about  niue 
o'clock  that  night.    I  was  one  of  the  crew  that  sailed  fni-  the  wharf  at  Lahaina 
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that  night.  I  was  on  Hiku's  boat.  There  was  four  of  us  and  the  boat  steerer. 
We  had  passengers  coming  ashore  with  us.  At  the  time  we  left  the  boat  and 
rowed  for  the  wharf,  we  met  with  an  accident.  The  boat  overturned  with  us. 
I  am  a  frequent  sailor  with  the  Lahaina  harbor.  I  remember  the  different 
nationalities  on  the  boat  that  night ;  there  was  some  Japanese ;  some  Chinese ; 
Hawaiians  and  a  large  half -white.  I  also  saw  his  wife  and  children  on  the  boat, 
and  some  Japanese  and  Chinese.  We  were  rowing  and  I  didn't  see  any  swells, 
and  all  at  once  the  surf  struck  us  and  Ave  capsized.  When  the  boat  capsized  I 
remember  I  was  underneath  the  boat  and  I  dived  and  got  outside  of  the  boat. 
Wlien  I  got  out,  I  grabbed  an  elderly  Chinaman  and  put  him  on  to  the  keel  of 
the  boat.  I  then  cried  out  kokiia,  kokua,  and  another  boat  came  to  our  rescue. 
The  other  boat  came  over  and  rescued  our  passengers  that  we  had  on  the  keel 
of  the  boat.  That  is  all  I  know.  ISTo  one  told  us  not  to  take  the  course  that  we 
were  taking  that  night.  We  did  not  see  any  big  swells  before  we  Avere  struck. 
The  first  surf  struck  our  boat  and  we  capsized.  There  were  four  of  us  rowing 
at  the  time.  I  do  not  know  how  the  boat  overturned.  When  the  surf  struck  us, 
we  were  roAving  a  little  broadside  of  the  surf.  I  do  not  knoAV  hoAV  Ave  Avere  at 
that  angle,  as  it  was  the  boat-steerer  placing  it  at  that  angle.  AVhen  the  boat 
capsized,  the  creAv  Avas  ahvays  around  there  and  giving  assistance.  Another 
crew  took  the  boat  back  to  the  steamer.  After  the  boat  capsized,  Ave  did  not  find 
any  of  the  oars  that  were  on  our  boat.  Hiku  did  not  tell  me  why  the  boat 
capsized.  Hiku  did  not  tell  me  that  his  oar  was  broken.  During  the  stay  of 
the  steamer  in  the  harbor  I  did  not  see  anyone  droAvned.  Just  before  this  acci- 
dent, no  one  made  a  remark  as  to  the  roughness  ahead  of  us.  'No  one  told  us  not 
to  roAV  where  Ave  did.  No  one  told  Hiku  that  the  boat  was  too  far  doAvn.  Imme- 
diately after  the  boat  overturned,  I  stayed  right  there  until  the  assistance  of  the 
other  boat  came.  It  is  not  A^ery  deep  Avhere  the  boat  capsized.  Where  the  boat 
capsized,  I  could  stand  on  my  feet.  When  the  boat  capsized,  I  was  stuck  under 
the  boat.  There  Avas  some  trouble  with  the  steering  of  the  boat.  I  heard  Hiku 
say  that  his  oar  was  broken.  The  position  of  the  boat  when  coming  to  the  Avharf 
Avas  an  upper  position.  W^e  were  steering  for  the  red  light.  After  I  put  the 
Chinaman  on  to  the  keel  of  the  boat,  I  called  out  for  kokua.  I  do  not  knoAv 
hoAv  long  I  kept  the  Chinaman  on  the  keel  of  the  boat.  I  am  positive  that  I 
picked  up  Akana  from  the  keel  of  the  boat  and  put  him  on  to  the  other  boat. 
AfterAvards  I  searched  around  and  found  no  one  else.  The  red  light  that  Ave  Avas 
heading  for  Avas  on  the  buoy.  The  steamer  Avas  on  the  outside  of  the  buoy.  Before 
this  accident  happened,  the  light  was  on  the  outside.  We  were  aiming  for  the 
Avhite  light  and  not  the  red  light.  When  the  boat  steerer  fell  doAvn,  the  boat 
capsized.  The  picture  on  the  certificate  is  the  man  I  took  from  under  the  boat 
and  put  him  on  to  the  keel  of  the  boat.  He  Avas  an  elderly  man,  and  being  dark, 
I  could  not  see  just  aa'Iio  he  Avas. 

(Signed)  TJmauma. 

MOSES  SMITH,  Sworn:— 

My  name  is  Moses  Smith.  I  live  at  Honolulu.  I  am  Avorking  for  the 
Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  and  have  been  Avorking  there  for  the  last 
three  years.  I  Avork  on  the  W.  G.  Hall.  Last  Saturday,  I  Avorked  on  the 
"Kilauea".  I  Avas  on  her  just  for  one  Aveek  and  it  Avas  my  first  trip  on  her. 
We  left  Honolulu  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  May  1st,  1915,  and 
arrived  at  Lahaina  at  about  nine  o'clock  that  night.  I  rowed  on  Hiku's  boat 
and  it  Avas  the  second  boat  that  left  the  steamer  and  Ave  had  about  eight  or  ten 
passengers  Avith  us.  We  had  some  Japanese,  Chinese,  HaAvaiians  and  some 
children.    When  Ave  came  in  that  night,  a  large  Avave  broke  doAvn  on  the  boat. 
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Hiku  was  the  boat  steerer.  The  wave  came  pretty  close  to  the  boat  before  we 
noticed  it.  It  was  a  very  big  wave.  The  wave  turned  the  boat  over.  I  saw 
Hiku  working  with  his  oar.  I  do  not  know  what  happened  with  Hiku,  I  saw 
him  on  the  boat  standing  up.  I  did  not  see  Hikii  fall  down.  We  did  not  find 
any  oar  after  the  boat  capsized.  Hiku  did  not  tell  me  anything  about  the  oar. 
When  the  surf  caught  the  boat,  it  turned  us  right  over.  After  the  boat  capsized, 
I  was  underneath  the  boat.  I  got  away  from  under  the  boat  and  helped  the  pas- 
sengers on  to  the  keel  of  the  boat  imtil  the  other  boat  arrived,  and  I  helped  them 
on  to  the  other  boat.  I  did  not  hear  any  of  the  passengers  tell  us  not  to  go  the 
direction  we  were  going.  Where  we  capsized,  it  was  not  very  deep.  I  notice 
that  there  was  one  Japanese  woman  and  a  Chinese  man  on  the  boat.  I,  together 
with  the  boat  steerer,  put  a  big  girl  on  to  the  keel  of  the  boat.  I  did  not  see 
any  of  the  boat  boys  around  the  boat  after  we  capsized ;  it  was  only  myself  and 
the  boat-steerer. 

(Signed)    Moses  Smith. 

AH  I A  MOEPONA,  Sworn:— 

My  name  is  Ahia  Moepona.  I  live  at  Honolulu.  I  work  for  the  Inter- 
Island  Steam  K^avigation  Co.  I  have  been  working  with  them  for  about  IY2 
months.  I  am  on  the  Hilo  run.  I  was  working  on  one  of  the  steamers  last 
Saturday.  I  was  transferred  from  the  "Mauna  Loa"  to  the  "Kilauea".  I  came 
in  to  Lahaina  last  Saturday  night.  When  we  came  in  the  boat  capsized  from  a 
large  wave.  The  wave  caught  our  boat  sideways.  One  wave  struck  our  boat 
and  it  was  a  big  one.  I  did  not  hear  anyone  tell  Hiku  not  to  go  that  direction. 
I  saw  a  big  half-white  man  on  the  boat.  When  coming  into  the  harbor  other 
times,  we  take  a  different  course.  AVhen  we  came  in  last  Saturday  night,  we 
were  little  too  far  down.  The  boat-steerer  is  the  only  one  that  can  steer  the 
boat.  The  course  we  came  in  last  Saturday  night  is  a  different  course  we  gen- 
erally take.  I  did  not  tell  Hiku  that  he  was  on  the  wrong  course.  I  did  not  try 
to  save  any  of  the  passengers  as  my  leg  was  hurt  and  I  had  to  swim  ashore. 

(Signed)    Ahia  Moepona. 

LEPANU,  Siuorn:— 

My  name  is  Lepanu.  I  live  at  Honolulu.  I  work  for  the  Inter-Island 
Steam  l^avigation  Co.  I  have  been  working  there  for  about  five  or  six  months 
now.  I  have  been  to  Lahaina  many  times.  Last  Saturday  night,  we  were  on  a 
boat  that  had  about  ten  passengers  coming  to  the  wharf  from  the  steamer 
"Kilauea".  When  we  came  in  that  night,  my  face  was  turning  to  the  steamer 
and  we  couldn't  see  any  wave  come.  A  big  wave  struck  us  and  the  boat  cap- 
sized, and  I  was  under  the  boat.  I  did  not  hear  any  snap  before  the  boat  cap- 
sized. I  did  not  hear  Hiku  or  anyone  else  say  anything.  Other  times  when 
coming  in,  we  generally  take  a  different  coiu'se.  The  other  course  is  generally 
taken  further  down.  I  did  not  see  Hiku  fall  into  the  boat.  I  got  hold  of  a 
Japanese  from  under  the  l)oat.  I  do  not  know  if  there  was  a  Japanese  woman 
on  the  boat  that  night.  I  think  there  was  a  Llawaiian  woman  on  the  boat  that 
night.  I  did  not  hear  any  Llawaiian  girl  tell  Hiku  say  not  to  take  that  course. 
When  we  left  the  steamer,  I  did  not  see  the  "Komokila"  that  night. 

(Signed)  Lipano. 

JOHN  SAFFERY,  Sworn:— 

My  name  is  John  Saffery.  I  live  at  Olowalii,  Maui.  T  was  in  Honolulu 
and  came  back  last  Saturday  on  the  steamer  "Kilauea".  T  arrived  at  Lahaina 
about  nine  o'clock  that  night.  Myself,  my  wife,  my  two  cliildi'c'n,  two  Chinese, 
two  Okinawas,  one  Japanese  and  one  Hawaiian  giid  came  on  the  l)oat  wilh  me. 
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and  it  was  the  second  boat  coming  to  the  wharf.  A  big  stout  Hawaiian  man 
was  steering  the  boat.  Four  members  outside  of  the  steerer  constituted  the 
crew ;  of  these  four  men,  three  were  rowing  and  one  was  not.  When  we  left 
the  steamer  which  laid  off  anchor  in  the  harbor,  we  came  in  in  an  upper  direc- 
tion. When  coming  along,  I  saw  a  big  surf  ahead  of  us  and  I  cautioned  the  steerer 
that  we  were  too  far  down  and  to  keep  a  little  closer.  The  boat  did  not  surf 
along  with  the  surf  at  all.  We  were  caught  by  the  surf  and  the  boat  capsized. 
When  the  boat  capsized,  we  were  around  there  a  little  while  in  the  water,  and 
I  was  the  hrst  one  to  get  out  from  under  the  boat,  and  I  pulled  a  Chinese  out 
as  I  thought  it  was  my  wife.  I  got  on  to  the  keel  of  the  boat,  and  the  only  one 
I  saw  there  was  the  boat-steerer.  When  the  boat-steerer  saw  me,  he  told  me 
to  try  and  pull  the  boat  out.  I  told  him  no  use  to  pull  it  out  as  it  was  deeper 
there  but  to  pull  it  in.  After  a  little  while,  Katie  Keao,  a  girl,  came  from  under 
the  boat.  She  came  out  from  the  boat  herself,  as  I  was  holding  onto  my  child 
and  we  were  there  for  some  time.  During  the  time  we  were  on  the  keel  of  the 
boat,  a  small  scip  arrived  and  my  little  girl  together  with  myself  got  on  and 
came  to  the  wharf.  I  then  got  olf  from  the  keel  of  the  boat  and  got  under  the 
boat  again.  When  on  the  keel  of  the  boat  I  heard  cries  from  my  little  child 
crying  papa,  papa,  and  that's  why  I  Avent  under  the  boat  again.  After  a  while 
there  was  a  lot  of  people  around.  It  was  a  long  time  after  the  first  boat  left 
the  steamer  when  it  came  to  our  rescue.  I  did  not  see  any  of  that  crew  jump 
off  and  tried  to  rescue  any  of  the  passengers,  but  simply  yelling  to  turn  the  boat 
over.  During  that  time,  Ninau,  a  Hawaiian  got  under  the  boat  from  the  back 
end  and  rescued  my  wife.  When  my  wife  came  to  the  surface,  she  was  pretty 
well  exhausted.  After  that  we  got  on  to  the  boat  that  was  there,  and  came  to  the 
wharf.  After  we  left  the  steamer,  I  saw  one  swell  and  we  passed  it,  and  a  second 
one  came  and  turned  us  a  little,  and  immediately  afterwards  a  surf  came  and 
turned  the  boat  over.  The  boat  was  straight  ahead  when  the  surf  struck  the 
boat.  I  told  the  boat-steerer  that  Ave  Avere  too  far  doAvn,  but  he  did  not  make 
any  response.  After  the  boat  capsized,  and  after  I  seized  the  Chinaman,  he 
Avas  not  dead.  I  told  the  Chinaman  to  g»  in  a  straight  direction  but  he  Avas 
exhaused.  I  did  not  see  any  OkinaAva  lady  at  that  time,  but  I  saw  her  on  the 
boat  Avith  my  wife  and  Miss  Keao.  I  Avas  the  only  one  that  told  the  boat-steerer 
that  Ave  Avere  too  far  doAvn.  Right  after  I  told  him  the  danger  position  Ave 
were  in,  the  second  sAvell  caught  us.  I  did  not  hear  any  snapping  of  the  oar. 
T  Avas  right  ahead  of  the  boat  steerer  and  did  not  notice  at  any  time  that  the 
boat-steerer  fall  just  before  the  accident.  There  were  several  others  sitting 
right  ahead  of  the  boat-steerer.  T  do  not  knoAv  Avhere  the  boat-boys  Avere  imme- 
diately after  the  accident;  I,  together  Avith  the  boat-steerer  AA'ere  the  only  ones 
there.  I  do  not  know  if  Akana  took  the  direction  I  told  him  or  not.  The  Jap- 
anese man  came  oxit  himself  from  under  the  boat.  The  Japanese  woman  and 
the  Chinese  man  came  out  themselves,  and  no  one  helped  them,  I  couldn't  rescue 
them  as  I  Avas  helping  my  little  child.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  traveling  in  this 
harbor.  The  course  that  Avas  taken  last  Saturday  night  is  not  the  course  that  is 
generally  taken,  only  when  going  out  fishing  or  in  calm  Aveather.  I  did  not  see 
any  broken  oar  around  the  overturned  boat  at  all. 

(Signed)    JoHi^  Saffeky. 

MISS  KATIE  KEAO,  Sworn:— 

My  name  is  Miss  Katie  Keao.  I  live  at  OloAvalu.  I  am  19  years  old. 
Last  Saturday  I  Avas  on  the  steamer  coming  from  Honolulu.  1  came  wp  on  the 
"Kilauea".  M}'  vxncle,  John  Saffery,  my  auntie,  tAvo  of  us,  some  Japanese  and 
Chinese  Avere  on  the  boat  Avhen  we  left  the  steamer  for  the  wharf  that  night. 
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We  came  in  on  the  se<?oncI  boat.  A  fat  Hawaiian  man  Avas  steering  the  boat. 
After  we  got  off  the  steamer  and  came  to  the  w'harf,  the  boat  capsized  on  the 
way.  When  the  boat  capsized,  we  were  underneath  the  boat.  The  boat  was 
capsized  by  the  wave.  There  were  two  waves,  the  first  one  was  not  big  and  the 
second  Avave  capsized  the  boat.  The  boat  Avas  going  towards  Olowaln  when  the 
wave  struck  the  boat.  After  the  Avave  struck  the  boat,  the  boat  capsized  and  Ave 
were  all  under  the  boat.  When  I  came  out  from  under  the  boat,  I  saAv  my  uncle 
on  the  keel  of  the  boat  Avith  one  of  the  sailors.  I  knoAV  this  Chinaman  by  the 
name  of  Akana.  Eugene  Duvauchelle  brought  us  to  the  Avharf  on  his  small 
boat  together  Avith  a  little  boy.  After  Ave  left  the  steamer,  Ave  did  not  see  any 
Avave  ahead  of  us.  My  uncle  told  them  to  take  a  different  direction,  but  they 
said  never  mind  and  go  right  ahead.  When  I  got  out  from  under  the  boat,  I 
did  not  see  the  Chinaman.  I  told  the  sailors  that  they  Avere  damned  fools  after 
I  came  out  from  under  the  boat.  I  could  not  see  AA'ho  it  Avas  as  it  Avas  dark  and 
I  couldn't  see  Avell.    One  of  the  sailors  put  me  on  to  the  keel  of  the  boat. 

(Signed)    Miss  Katie  Keao. 
RYOYO  KUWAYE,  Sivom:—        'N.  K.  Otsuke,  Japanese  Interpreter. 

My  name  is  Ryoyo  Kuwaye.  I  live  in  HaAvaii.  I  Avas  in  Honolulu  in  the 
morning  on  Saturday  of  May  1st.  We  left  Honolulu  about  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  and  came  to  Lahaina.  My  Avife  came  Avith  me.  -My  Avife  is  dead 
and  buried  at  Paia.  My  marriage  Avas  performed  at  Honolulu  on  April  28th, 
1915.  The  boat  capsized  and  she  was  drowned.  I  Avas  on  the  same  boat  Avith 
her.  The  accident  occurred  right  in  front  of  the  Lahaina  Avharf.  I  do  not 
knoAv  Avhy  the  boat  capsized  because  my  Avife  and  myself  sat  doAA'n  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat  and  couldn't  see  on  the  outside  of  the  boat.  My  Avife  is  tAventy- 
four  years  old.  My  Avife's  name  is  Ushi,  and  she  Avas  born  in  OkinaAva  Per- 
fectory,  Japan.    Rev.  Okomura's  house  in  Honolulu  Avhere  Ave  Avere  married. 

(Signed)    Ryoyo  Kuaa^aye  in  Japanese  characters. 

C.  AHU,  Sworn:— 

My  name  is  C.  Ahu.  I  live  at  Lahaina.  I  lived  at  Lahaina  for  the  last 
five  years,  and  I  stayed  at  Kaanapali  for  fifteen  years.  I  knoAv  a  Chinaman 
by  the  name  of  Akana.  His  right  name  is  ChoAv  See.  He  died  from  the  oA'er- 
turning  of  a  boat.  I  saAv  his  dead  body.  Saturday  evening  about  ten  minutes 
to  nine,  I  Avas  home  and  heard  yelling  do\\ni  at  the  Avaterfront.  I  came  out  and 
saAv  lot  of  people  gathering  at  the  Avaterfront  and  I  came  doAvn.  About  ten 
o'clock  I  came  down  and  saw  the  dead  body  of  ChoAV  See.  I  knoAV  that  photo- 
graph and  it  is  of  Chow  See.  I  have  knoAvn  him  for  about  tAventy-two  years. 
He  is  about  sixty-five  years  old.  He  is  a  native  of  China.  He  just  arriA^ed 
from  Honolulu  to  pay  me  a  visit.  Lie  comes  here  frequently  and  sometimes 
goes  to  Wailuku.  He  stays  in  Honolulu  most  of  the  time.  I  know  that  he  had 
a  big  stout  Avoman  living  Avith  him  before.  I  knoAV  that  he  has  a  married  Avife, 
because  he  told  me  so.    His  Avife's  name  is  Julia  and  she  is  a  Hawaiian  Avoman. 

(Signed)    C.  Air  Tor. 

I  hereby  certify  tliat  this  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the  original  on  fih' 
in  my  oflice  in  the  County  of  Maui. 

In  Avitness  thereof,  I  hereby  set  my  liand  and  the  seal  of  m\  office,  this 
17th  day  of  May,  1915. 

[seal]  '  Clement  Crow  ell, 

Sheriff  of  the  f\)nnty  of  ^Fani. 
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Tekritoky  of  Hawaii — County  of  Maui, 
coroker's  inquest  verdict. 

An  inquisition  taken  at  Lahaina,  County  of  Maui,  on  the  6th  day  of  May, 
in  the  year  1915,  before  Clement  Crowell,  one  of  the  Coroners  of  said  County, 
upon  the  body  of  Mrs.  Ushi  Kuwaye  there  lying  dead,  by  the  oaths  of  the 
Jurors  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  who  being  sworn  to  inquire  when, 
how,  and  by  what  means  the  said  Mrs.  Ushi  Kuwaye  came  to  her  death,  upon 
their  oaths  do  say: 

That  we  find  the  deceased  was  named  Mrs.  Ushi  Kuwaye;  was  a  native  of 
Japan;  and  aged  about  24  years;  that  she  came  to  her  death  on  the  1st  day  of 
May,  1915,  from  drowning  due  to  the  overturning  of  a  boat  manned  by  a  crew 
of  the  S.  S.  "Kilauea"  of  the  I.-I.  S.  IST.  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  Lahaina,  Maui,  through 
carelessness  and  neglect  of  said  crew.  . 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  Coroner,  and  the  Jurors  of  this  inquest, 
have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day  and  year  aforesaid. 

(Sgd.)     Clement  Crowell, 

Coroner. 

0.  J.  Whitehead, 
Phillip  Espinda, 
D.  B.  Espinda, 
P.  N".  Kaiwi, 
W.  K.  Keliiheleua, 

ROBT.   B.  BoDNAR, 

Jurors. 

Territory  of  Hawaii — County  of  Maui, 
coroner's  inquest  verdict. 

An  inquisition  taken  at  Lahaina,  County  of  Maui,  on  the  6th  day  of  May, 
in  the  year  1915,  before  Clement  Crowell,  one  of  the  Coroners  of  said  County, 
upon  the  body  of  Chow  Soy  there  lying  dead,  by  the  oaths  of  the  Jvirors  whose 
names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  who  being  sworn  to  inquire  when,  how,  and  by 
what  means  the  said  Chow  Soy  came  to  his  death,  upon  their  oaths  do  say: 

That  we  find  the  deceased  was  named  Chow  Soy ;  was  a  native  of  China ; 
and  aged  about  65  years;  that  he  came  to  his  death  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  1915, 
from  drowning  due  to  the  overturning  of  a  boat,  manned  by  a  crew  of  the 
S.  S.  "Kilauea"  of  I.-I.  S.  N.  Co.  at  Lahaina,  Maui,  through  the  carelessness 
and  neglect  of  said  crew. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  Coroner,  and  the  Jurors  of  this  inquest, 
have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day  and  year  aforesaid.. 

(Sgd.)     Clejient  Crowell, 

Coroner. 

O.  J.  Whitehead, 
Host.  B.  Bodnar, 
Phillip  Espinda, 
D.  B.  Espinda, 
W.  K.  Keliiheleua, 
P.  K  Kaiwi, 

Jurors. 
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m  THE  DISTKICT  OF  LAHAII^A,  COUNTY  OF  MAUI,  TERRITORY    transcript  of  Tes- 

'  '  timony  G-iven 


OF  HAWAII. 


In  the  matter  of  the  death  of  ) 

)  Coroner's  Inquest. 
UsHi  KuwAYE  and  Chow  Soy.  ) 

Inquest  conducted  by  Sheriff  Clement  CrowelL  Present  at  the  Inquest: 
]\Iessrs.  Geo.  Dunn,  E.  W.  Sutton,  Eugene  Murph3%  H.  C.  Mossman,  Deputy 
Sheriff  C.  R.  Lindsay  (Bailiff),  John  E.  Garcia  (Sheriff's  Clerk),  and  Wm.  S. 
Chillingworth  (engaged  by  E.  W.  Sutton  to  make  stenographic  report.) 

DISTRICT  OF  LAHAINA,  COUIS^TY  OF  MAUI,  TERRITORY  OF 

HAWAII. 


In  the  matter  of  the  death  of  ) 

)  Coroner's  Inquest. 
Usui  Kuwaye  and  Chow  Soy.  ) 

Lahaina,  Maui,  May  6,  1915,  10  o'clock  A.  M. 

(Sheriff'  Clement  Crowell  calls  roll  of  jury,  all  jurors  being  present,  viz., 
O.  J.  Whitehead,  D.  B.  Espinda,  Robert  Bodinar,  Wm.  Keliiheleua,  Philip 
Espinda,  and  P.  N.  Kaiwi.) 

Coroner  Crowell:    Call  Hiku. 


Coroner's  Inquest 
at  Iiahaina,  Maui. 


Examination  or  Hiku  Ion  a  (SwoKn). 
Coroner:   What  is  your  name? 
A.    Hiku  lona. 


the  steamer  "Kilauea". 


Where  are  you  working? 

I  am  working  for  the  Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Company  on 


Were  you  working  for  them  on  the  first  day  of  May  tliis  year  ? 
Yes. 

Where  were  you  on  that  day?  Were  vou  workinti'  on  that  steamer? 
Yes. 

Where  did  tliat  l)oat  sail  from  ? 
From  Honolulu. 

Did  the  steamer  make  any  landings  on  that  trip  ? 
Yes. 

Where  did  slie  touch, — any  landing  up  here  ? 
Up  here. 

Did  she  land  at  Lahaina  ? 
Yes. 

What  time  did  you  land  at  Lahaina? 
Between  nine  and  half  past  nine. 

Did  you  have  a  boat  coming  to  the  wharf  tliat  evening? 
T  am  the  one  on  the  second  boat. 
Wlio  was  in  charge  of  that  boat? 
I. 

You  were  in  charge  of  that  l)oat? 
Yes. 
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■0 

ITnw  TTumv  iTipn  wpvp  iti  tVint  lioat  — tlifit  m  m  flip  tm'Pw 

J.  J       \  V    XIX  CI  Li.  y    Xl-XK^AJ.    >  *  ^  1  C    J.  H    I  J.  J.  CI  L    kjyj  CI               I  IIU  L    -LO^    XAJ.    lilt    \_'ll_/>\  • 

A. 

T^On  V   1  Tl    th  P  PTPW 

.1_   1^/  L  L  1.       1  i.  JL      uXX  v./     V-i  J.       VV  • 

Q. 

And  yourself  ? 

A. 

And  T  infllcp  fivp 

0 

Did  you  bring  any  passengers  ashore  ( 

A. 

Yes. 

0 

You  were  in  the  second  boat  that  came  to  the  wharf  ? 

A. 

Yes. 

0. 

You  know  how  many  passengers  you  had  in  that  boat  ? 

A. 

T  til  m  K  ^^nm  pw  n  pi^p  a  rmm  n  pi  o'n  f  oi*  tpn 

Q. 

Do  you  know  what  nationality  they  were  ? 

A. 

Yes. 

Q. 

What  kind  ? 

A. 

Japanese.  ' 

0 

Plow  many  Japanese, — vou  know  ? 

A. 

No. 

0 

ftmnp  .TanaTipciP  ^ 

A. 

Smnp  .Tflr»anp^p 

kJV.'llXC'     rj  cX  j^ClXXCOC'* 

What  else  ? 

Pake.  (Chinese.) 

0 
A. 

0 

What  else « 

T  I    XX  Ci  I'    V„  X  O  ■ 

A. 

Hawaiians. 

0 

And  children  ? 

A. 

Yes. 

0 

Besides  the  passengers,  you  had  some  freight,  didn't 

you? 

Some 

'  \J  X  XX 

A. 

Yes.    Package  and  one  trunk. 

0 

On  your  way  in  from  the  steamer,  A\-as  the  surf  running- 

roil  o'li  ? 

"a. 

Yes  ;  and  could  not  see, — too  dark. 

0 

Was  there  a  Japanese  woman  on  that  boat,  too  ? 

A. 

I  think  so. 

Q. 

Did  you  notice  if  there  was  an  old  Chinese  man  on  that  boat  ? 

A. 

Eh? 

Q. 

Did  you  notice  one  old  Chinaman  on  that  boat  ? 

A. 

I  see  him. 

Q. 

On  your  way  in,  what  happened  to  the  boat,  when  you 

were 

comina: 

to  the  wharf  ? 

A. 

When  we  coining  to  the  harbor,  we  did  not  see  any  wave 

behin 

d  of  us, 

and  a  bis: 

sea  hit  us  and  the  steer  broke. 

The  steering-oar  ? 

A. 

Yes. 

Q. 

Talk  a  little  louder.   Repeat  what  you  said. 

A. 

When  we  came  to  the  harbor,  big  sea  struck  us  and  the 

oar  broke, — 

the  steer- 

oar. 

Q. 

You  ^vere  the  steerer  ? 

A. 

Yes. 

Q. 

Were  the  other  four  men  rowing  then  ?    All  the  four  men  were  work- 

ing  on  the  oars  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  happened  then,  after  the  oar  broke? 
A.    When  the  oar  broke,  began  to  capsize. 
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Q.  And  what  happened  ? 

A.  We  all  go  in  the  sea. 

Q.  All  fell  

A.  (Int.)    In  the  sea. 

Q.  Then  Avhat  did  you  do  ?    What  did  you  and  crew  do  ? 

A.  We  help  the  passengers. 

Q.  You  and  these  other  four  men  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  and  the  four  men  of  the  crew.    Did  you  get  hold  of  anybody  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  I  hold  them. 

Q.  Whicli  one  ? 

A.  First,  the  Hawaiian  man. 

Q.  Did  you  know  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  know  him  on  hoard  ship. 

Q.  Have  joxi  seen  him  today  ? 

A.  ]^o. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  his  name  is  ? 

A.  ^0.  • 

Q.  Big  fellow? 

A.  Yes.    Big  man. 

(John  Saffery  broiight  to  the  door.) 

Q.  Is  that  the  man  ? 

A.  Yes. 

(John  Saffery  leaves  room.) 

Q.  You  helped  him,  you  say  ? 

A.  Yes.    I  helped  him  and  small  baby. 

Q.  Anyone  else  you  helped  ? 

A.  Yes.    Japanese  man. 

Q.  Have  vou  seen  him  today  ? 

A.  1^0. 

Q.  Slim  fellow?  ''Wiwi"  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  you  saw  him  you  woidd  know  him? 

A.  Yes. 

(Royoyo  Kuwaye  brought  to  door.) 

A.  That  is  the  man. 

Q.  Anyone  else  ? 

A.  Yes.    Big  girl  'round  fourteen  or  fifteen  years. 

Q.  iSTative  girl  ? 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  Have  jow  seen  her  this  morning? 

A.  ^vV 

(Katie  Keao  brought  to  door.) 

Q.  Is  this  the  girl  ? 

A.  Yes. 

(Katie  Keao  leaves  room.) 

Q.  Anyone  else  ? 

A.  Old  lady  and  a  small  boy  or  girl. 

Q.  Hawaiian  ? 

A.  Yes.  ; 

(Mrs.  Saffery  and  diild  lu'ouglit  to  dodi'.) 

Q.  Is  that  the  lady  ? 
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A.  Yes. 

(Lady  and  rliild  leave  the  room.) 

Q.  Anyone  else? 

A.  That  is  all 

Q.  Did  the  other  members  of  the  crew  get  anybody  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  them. 

Q.  Were  they  around  there? 

A.  I  swim  outside  the  boat.    I  could  not  see. 

Q.  ^  The  boat  was  keel  up  ? 

A.  Yes ;  keel  up.    I  put  all  these  people  on  top  the  keel. 

Q.  All  these  people? 

A.  Yes.    The  last  one,  the  woman  and  small  girl  or  boy  was  underneath 

the  boat,  and  I  go  and  dive  underneath  the  boat  and  pull  outside  and  put  on 
top  the  boat. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  around  there  with  that  boat?  You  and  the  crew. 
Did  the  rest  of  the  crew  stay  with  you  all  the  time  ? 

A.  The  crew  ? 

Q.  The  rest  of  the  crew. 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  aroimd  there  ? 

A.  Stay  imtil  the  boat  come  over  here.  Somewhere  'roimd  one  hour  or 
one  hour  and  a  half. 

Q.  Any  other  boat  went  out  to  where  you  were  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  boat  was  that  ?  ^ 

A.  The  first  boat  that  came  in. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  dead  around  there? 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  never  came  across  one  old  Chinaman  with  white  hair  ?  An  old 
Chinaman,  passenger  on  that  boat  ? 

A.  After. 

Q.  Afterwards? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  J apanese  woman  ? 

A.  Afterwards. 

Q.  After  the  boat  capsized  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Was  the  crew  of  your  boat  there  when  the  first  boat  got  there  ? 

A.  All  the  crew  there. 

Q.  Was  the  crew  of  your  boat  there  when  the  first  boat  got  there  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see. 

Q.  When  you  left  the  steamer  with  your  passengers,  coming  for  the  wharf, 
didn't  anyone  in  the  boat  tell  you  not  to  go  that  place  ? 

.    A.  No. 

Q.  Nobody  told  you  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  None  of  the  passengers  told  you  ? 

A.  No.    None  of  the  passengers. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  for  the  Intei'-Island  Steamship  Company  ? 

A.  Over  three  years. 

Q.  How  long  you  been  working  on  the  "Kilauea"  ? 

A.  This  trip  coming  up. 
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Q.    J  list  this  trip  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  boat  you  always  work  on  ? 
A.    "Mauna  Loa." 

Q.  These  men  that  were  with  you  as  your  crew,  have  they  always  been 

working  with  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  of  them  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  the  time  ? 

A.  Yes.    This  trip  and  "Mauna  Loa". 

Q.  What  are  the  names  of  those  men  that  were  with  you  that  night  ? 

A.  Umauma,  Moke,  Lipano  and  Moepono. 

Q.  You  had  charge  of  this  boat  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  any  of  these  men — had  any  of  these  men  been  drinking  that 
night  before  you  boys  came  ashore  with  the  boat  ? 

A.  IsTo. 

Q.  None  of  them  ?    They  were  all  sober  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  been  working  for  the  Inter-Island  company  for  three  years,  you 
said  ? 

A.  Three  years.    And  Wilder's  Steamship  Company  eight  years. 

Q.  Did  you  and  the  crew  try  to  turn  the  boat  over  again  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  it  capsized  ?  The  time  that  it  capsized  and  right  after  that, 
did  you  try  to  turn  the  boat  over  ? 

A.  ]Sfo.    After  it  capsized,  I  could  not  see  my  crew. 

Q.  What  is  that  ? 

A.  After  it  capsized,  my  crew  came  'round  there  and  help  to  turn  it  over. 

Q.  You  don't  know  if  any  other  members  of  the  crew  got  hold  of  anybody  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  know.  What  time  did  you  get  back  to  the  steamer  that 
night  ? 

A.  I  don't  know^ 

Q.  About  how  long  after  ? 

A.  'Round  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours. 

Q.  Hour  and  half  or  two  hours.  Wlien  you  cauie  in,  the  first  surf  struck 
your  boat  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  another  struck  your  boat  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  were  two  surfs  that  struck  vour  l)oat? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  second  one  is  the  one  tliat  capsized  your  I)oal  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  second  one  ? 

A,  No,  the  first  one  capsized  the  boat  and  the  second  one  hil  llic  boat. 

Q.  The  second  one  hit  the  boat  again  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  •  Did  you  find  that  Ijvoken  oar? 

A.  My  oar? 
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Q.  Yes. 

A.    When  the  time  turn  over,  my  oar  lost. 
Q.    It  ^vas  broken,  you  say? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    Did  yon  find  it  ? 
A.  1^0. 

Q.    Did  vou  find  the  other  oars  ? 
A.'  m.  " 

Q.    And  so  yon  didn't  find  the  five  oars  ?  , 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    Did  you  find  them  or  not  '\ 
A.    ^0.   Didn't  find. 
Q.    Yoii  sure  about  that  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    This  boat  of  yours  was  towed  back  to  the  steamer  ? 

A.  IsTo.  Took  'longside  the  wharf  and  I  bail  the  water  out  and  bye-and- 
bye-take  hack  to  the  steamer. 

Q.  How  long  were  yoii  men  around  this  boat  before  that  first  boat  got 
til  ere  ? 

A.    'Round  about  ten  or  twelve  minutes. 

Q.    At  the  time  this  boat  got  there,  your  crew  was  still  around  there? 
( Pause. )    Do  you  know  if  your  crew  was  still  aroimd  your  boat  ? 
A.    Never  see. 

Coroner:    Any  questions,  gentlemen  ? 

Juror  W]iite]iead:  I  would  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  and  when  I 
get  out  of  my  latitude  you  can  call  me  off.  I  would  like  to  know  how  deep  that 
water  was  where  the  boat  capsized.  Was  it  shallow  enough  for  a  person  to 
stand,  or  was  it  too  deep  ? 

A.    Where  we  capsized  ? 

Q.  Ye&. 

A.  Where  we  capsized,  deep;  and  fiirther  in,  up  to  here  (indicating  with 
his  fore-arm  a  little  below  the  shoulders). 

Q.  Then,  a  man,  like  a  Hawaiian  sailor,  would  not  be  apt  to  drown, 
around  where  that,  boat  capsized  ?  A  man  who  could  swim  would  not  be  in 
danger  of  drowning  ? 

A.    If  a  man  don't  kno\\'  liow  

Q.     (Int.)    Do  you  think  if  a  man  knew  how  to  swim,  he  woidd  be  in 
danger  of  drowning  there  ? 
A.  1^0. 

Q.  jSTow,  did  you  take  the  boat  back  to  the  "Kilauea"  ?  You  say  you 
lost  all  of  your  oars ;  how  did  you  take  the  boat  back  to  the  "Kilauea"  ?  You 
took  it  back  to  the  "Kilauea"  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.    How  did  3'ou  take  it  back  ? 
A.    Boatswain  bring  the  oars. 

Q.    Have  vou  ever  brought  boats  into  this  harbor  before  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Coroner:  When  your  boat  was  taken  back  to  the  steamer,  did  you  take  it 
out  there  ? 

A.    Boatswain  gave  me  the  oars. 
Q.    Who  is  the  boatswain  ? 
A.    I  don't  know  his  name. 
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Q.    He  brought  the  oars  out  to  take  the  boat  back  ? 
A.  Yes. 

•  Juror  Whitehead:  When  you  say  your  oar  broke,  what  happened  ?  Did 
you  fall  out  of  the  boat  that  time,  when  your  oar  broke  ?  You  were  the  steerer. 
As  quick  as  that  thing  happened,  what  happened  to  you  ?  Did  you  fall  over- 
board ? 

A.    I  fall  this  side. 

Q.    In  the  boat  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Juror  Bodiiiar:    You  seen  the  lights  ? 
A.    I  seen  the  lights. 

Q.    Couldn't  you  tell  you  were  not  coming  in  the  right  way  ?    Did  it 
look  as  if  you  were  coming  in  "pololei", — in  the  right  place  ? 
A.    Yes,  with  the  lighthouse. 
Q.    And  the  wharf  lights,  it  look  all  right  ? 
A.  Straight. 

Q.    That  is  the  place  you  always  come  in  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Coroner:   That  is  the  same  place  you  come  in  all  the  time  ? 

A.    Between  the  red  light  and  the  Lahaina  light,  come  right  in. 

Juror  Whitehead:  One  more  question.  After  these  sailors  were  on  the 
wharf,  did  some  of  them  say  to  you  "don't  talk  about  my  coming  ashore"  and 
you  said  no  you  Avould  tell  the  truth.    Did  anybody  talk  to  you  that  Avay? 

Coroner:   lie  doesn't  understand  that ;  give  it  to  me  and  I  will  interpret  it. 

Juror  WhiteJiead :   I  want  to  know  if  some  of  the  other  sailors  said  to  him 
"don't  tell  anybody  about  our  leaving  the  boat  and  swimming  ashore." 
(Coroner  speaks  to  witness  in  Hawaiian.) 

■    A.  No. 

Coroner:   Any  other  questions  ? 

Juror  Philip  Espinda:  That  time  you  turn  the  boat  right,  any*  men  dead  or 
swimming  ?  The  time  you  "huli"  the  boat, — you  tell  somebody  grab  and  "huli" 
the  boat  ? 

A.  ■  The  time  we  turn  the  boat  up  ? 

Q.    You  never  see  nobody  under  the  boat  ? 

A.  1^0. 

Q.    You  never  see  anv  oars  around  there  ?    Xo  Ijroken  oars  ? 
A.  No. 

Coroner:   Was  the  searchlight  of  the  steamer  turned  at  vou  tliat  time? 
A.  After. 

Q.    So  that  you  could  see  the  oars  if  there  were  any  ? 
A.    'No.   No  see. 

Q.    The  searchlight  was  turned  on  you  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Juror  D.  B.  Espinda:    (Questions  asked  in  Hawaiian  and  iiitcri)rot(Ml  l»y 
Coroner.)    Are  vou  an  experienced  man  coming  into  this  harbor? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  niglit  that  you  came  in,  did  yon  take  the  ni)p('r  conrsc  or  \\\e 
lower  course  ? 

A.    The  upper  course. 

Q.    Wasn't  the  course  yon  took  below  where  the  snrf  breaks? 
A.    Where  the  surf  breaks  is  twenty-five  feet  on  the  other  side. 
Juror  Whitehead :    ^^'hi(•ll  is  the  n])])('r  conrse? 


Coroner:   This  is  the  ixpper  course  (pointing). 

Juror  D.  B.  Espinda:   What  ligiit  were  you  following? 

A.    This  light  in  the  harbor, — wharf.  * 
Q.    Don't  you  remember  that  when  the  boat  capsized,  the  rest  of  the  crew 
swam  ashore  ? 

A.    I  didn't  see  them.    I  don't  know  if  they  swam  ashore  or  not. 
Q.    Wasn't  there  a  passenger  on  the  l)oat  who  told  you  you  were  too  close 
to  the  reef  ? 

A.    ISTobody  told  me.  , 
Q.    Any  member  of  your  crew  tell  vou  that  ? 
A.  1^0. 

Q.    That  you  were  too  close  to  the  reef  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.    Didn't  you  answer :   "It  is  my  business.    Row  away"  ? 
A.  1^0. 

Coroner:    Any  other  questions? 

Juror  Philip  Espinda:  (Spoke  in  Hawaiian  and  translated  by  Coroner.) 
At  the  time  when  the  first  surf  struck  you,  didn't  you  turn  your  boat  and  try 
to  make  it  again  ? 

A.  IsTo. 

Q.    Just  turned  right  there  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    Did  you  hear  anyone  cry  out  "Kokua !  Kokua !"  ? 
A.    We  had  capsized  when  I  heard  the  cry  of  "Kokiia". 
Q.    Do  you  remember  seeing  your  crew  there? 

A.  I  know  for  myself,  I  was  there.  As  for  the  crew,  I  don't  know ;  it 
was  too  dark. 

Q.    At  the  time  the  boat  capsized,  was  the  surf  running  in  frequent  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    What  did  the  boat  do,  go  out  or  come  in  ? 
A.    The  boat  came  in, — drifted.  , 
Q.    Was  it  deep  where  the  boat  capsized  ? 

A.  It  was  shallow  where  we  put  the  passengers  out  and  I  placed  them  on 
the  keel  of  the  boat. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  hearing  the  pounding  of  the  boat  on  the  reef? 

A.  The  time  when  I  had  some  of  the  passengers  on  the  boat  she  was 
pounding  on  the  reef  at  different  times  A\'hen  the  swell  came. 

Q.    Did  you  try  to  lift  the  boat  up  ? 

A.  I  tried  to.  I  wanted  to  turn  tlie  l)oat  over  \mt  I  was  there  only  myself 
and  so  I  dive  under  the  boat  for  the  children. 

Q.    Didn't  John  Saffery  tell  vou  vou  were  too  close  in  ? 
A.  No. 

Juror  Bodinar:    Saturday  morning  was  pay-day,  was  it  not? 
Coroner:   Just  a  minute  until  this  juror  is  through. 

Juror  Philip  Espinda  :   Did  you  see  Duvauchelle  come  alongside  the  over- 
turned boat  in  a  small  skiff? 
A.    I  saw  a  Japanese. 

Q.  The  l)oat  that  got  to  your  assistance  was  Eugene  Duvaucheirs  skiff", 
wasn't  it  ? 

A.    I  don't  know.    I  don't  know  whether  it  Avas  a  Japanese  or  Hawaiian. 
Q.    Do  you  know  Saffery  ?   He  was  right  there  with  you. 
A.    I  don't  know  his  name. 


Q. 

Did  yon  see  him  there  ?    Wasn't  he  alongside  of  you 

when  the  boat 

was  over 

turned  ? 

A. 

When  the  boat  capsized,  I  don't  remember  seeing  him. 

Q. 

How  did  yon  get  the  child  imder  the  boat  ? 

A. 

I  dove  under  and  got  the  child. 

Q. 

Was  the  child  there  ? 

A. 

Yes.    I  dove  under  and  held  the  woman  under  one  arm  and  the  child 

in  the  other  and  dove  under  the  boat  and  came  out  and  placed  tliem  on  the  keel. 

Q. 

Wasn't  John  Salferv  there? 

A. 

He  was  on  the  keel  at  that  time. 

Q. 

J  ohn  oafrery  was  a  good  swmnner  5 

A. 

He  was  with  a  baby. 

Q. 

You  got  the  other  child  and  mother  and  put  them  on 

the  keel  ? 

A. 

Yes. 

Q. 

And  then  yon  brought  them  to  the  shore  ? 

A. 

They  were  broiight  ashore  but  I  stayed  with  the  boat. 

Q. 

Did  you  see  an  "Okinawa"  (Japanese)  ? 

A, 

I  saw  a  Japanese  man. 

Q. 

Who  brought  him  in  shore  ? 

A. 

I  don't  know.    I  put  him  on  the  keel.    That  is  all  I  r 

emember  about 

him. 

Q. 

Where  was  the  boat  drifting? 

A. 

Towards  shore. 

Q. 

Were  the  waves  keeping  on  thumping  the  boat  ? 

A. 

When  the  boat  was  still  in  an  overturned  position,  tlie 

swell  was  still 

coming  in. 

Q. 

When  the  boat  reached  the  wharf,  how-  many  oars  were  required  to 

paddle  the  l)oat  back  to  the  steamer  ? 

A. 

Four,  and  the  steerer,  five. 

Q. 

Who  l)rought  the  oars  ashore  ? 

A. 

The  l)oatswain. 

Q. 

How  did  the  steamei'  know  tlie  lioat  Avas  overturned  ? 

Coroner:    Did  they  throw  the  searchlie;ht  that  niiilit  i 

A. 

After  the  boat  turned  over. 

Q. 

It  was  then  the  steamer  knew  the  boat  had  ca])si/,e(l  ( 

A. 

One  of  the  l)oats  i'eturn('(l  to  the  steamei'  and  Inld 

them  our  bout 

capsized. 

Ooron-er:    Any  other  (piestions  ? 

Juror  KeliiJieleua :    The  time  tliat  von  were  steering-  vour  l)oat  for  the 

wharf,  did  yon  take  the  right  conrse  i' 

A. 

Yes.    I  was  taking  a  straight  line  for  the  wliarf. 

Q. 
A. 

What  part  of  the  reef  did  the  sui'f  strike  the  l)oat? 
Tvight  outside. 

Q. 
A. 

Where  did  the  surf  strike  the  lioat  ( 
Tn  the  stern. 

Q. 

How  do  you  know  the  surf  sli'iick  the  boal  in  llic  slern 

A. 

T  knew  it  did,  because  after  that  my  oar  sna])])e(l. 

Q. 

Was  it  the  surf  coming  and  striking  your  oar  that  sua 

)])('(!  your  oar  ? 

A. 

AVhen  the  surf  struck  the  boat,  my  oar  sna]>ped. 

Q. 

Was  the  boat  layiiin'  crossways  to  ihc  snrf  ? 

A. 

Sti'aight  ahead  wilh  llie  surf. 
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Juror  Philip  Espinda:    At  the  time  the  surf  struck  your  boat,  was  your 
boat  surfing  with  the  surf  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    (In  English.)    You  make — you  no  make  row?    (Indicating  forward 
and  back  movement  with  the  hands  as  if  skulling.) 
A.  ^o. 

Q.    When  you  were  surfing,  you  had  your  oar  straight  ? 
A.    Yes.    I  kept  the  oar  straight  running  with  the  surf. 
Q.    The  time  you  were  surfing,  did  you  hold  your  oar  steady  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    Can  you  tell  me  what  distance  the  boat  surfed  ? 

A.    I  don't  know.    In  surfing  with  the  surf,  my  oar  snapped. 

Q.    How  did  your  oar  snap  ? 

A.    The  STirf.    Because  1  was  holding  steady  and  steering  for  the  wharf. 
Q.     (In  Enti'lish.)    And  then  she  beat  it  too  far  below? 
A.  No. 

Q.    The  time  the  oar  snapped,  the  boat  capsized  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    Are  you  sure  the  oar  snapped  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    Don't  you  think  that  if  you  held  your  oar  steady  it  would  not  have 
snapped,  but  by  your  moving  the  oar  forwai'd  and  back  it  Avould  have  snapped  ? 
A.    It  would  snap  beeaiise  it  was  a  big  surf. 
Coroner:   Any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Sutton:  As  to  the  location  of  the  red  light.  He  didn't  say  whether  it 
was  out  on  the  water  or  where. 

Coroner:   You  stated  there  was  a  red  light. .  Where  was  the  red  light  ? 
A.    Out  on  the  buoy. 
Coroner:   Call  the  doctor. 

Testimony  of  E.  Bubtt  (Swokn). 
Coroner:    Your  name  please,  doctor, 
A.    E.  Burtt. 
Q.  Occupation? 
A.  Physician. 
Q.    And  surgeon  ? 
A.    Physician  and  surgeon. 

Q.    As  such  foi-  the  District  of  Lahaina,  County  of  Maui  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Doctor,  did  you  have  occasion  on  Saturday  evening.  May  1st,  1915,  to 
view  the  bodies  of  a  female  Okinawa  (Ja])anese)  and  of  a  Chinese  here  at 
Lahaina? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  their  names  ? 

A.  The  Chinese  Avas  Chow  Soy, — I  don't  remember  what  the  Japanese 
woman's  name  was. 

Q.    Will  you  tell  the  jury  w'hat  yon  found  ? 

A.  The  man  was  dead  when  1  saw  him.  He  Avas  brought  out  of  the 
water  and  I  rolled  some  Avater  out  of  him  and  tried  to  bring  him  back  to  life 
but  Avas  unsuccessful. 

Q.    Where  Avas  it  that  you  saw  him? 

A.  By  the  drug  store  at  Masuda's  corner.  The  man  Avas  dead.  He  had 
been  broTight  out  of  the  Avater  and  I  tried  to  resuscitate  him,  using  the  different 


methods  that  we  use  for  resuscitation.   I  was  able  to  roll  a  little  water  out  of  him. 
Q.    What  time  was  that  ? 
A.    About  half-past  nine. 

Q.    Did  you  extract  any  water  at  all  from  him? 

A.    I  was  able  to  roll  out  a  little  water.    He  had  died  easily. 

Q.    From  all  indications,  Avhat  woidd  yon  attribute  as  the  cause  of  death  ? 

A.  Drowning. 

Q.    Were  there  any  marks  of  violence  ? 

A.  None  that  I  saw.  We  never  stripped  him.  There  were  no  marks 
about  his  face  or  head. 

Q.  What  clothing  did  he  have  on  ?  Was  he  thinly  clad  or  heavily  clad  ? 
A.    Thinly  clad  when  I  saw  him. 

Q.    As  to  the  Okinawa  woman.   What  did  3'ou  find  in  her  case  ? 
A.    I  saw  her  about  eleven  o'clock. 
Q.    Where  did  you  see  her  ? 

A.    On  the  lanai  in  front  of  Seong's  saloon.    Just  this  side  of  the  butcher 
shop.   That  woman  had  died  from  drowning.    It  was  not  an  easy  death. 
Q.    How  did  she  look  ? 

A.    She  had  not  died  easily.    Eyes  just  as  bulging — face  distorted  and 
more  or  less  agonized  from  struggling,— eyes  bulging  and  red. 
Coroner:    That  is  all.    Call  Umauma. 

Testimony  of  UjiAUMxi  (Sworn). 

Coroner:  (Interpreting  as  questions  and  answers  were  given.)  What  is 
your  name? 

A.  Umauma. 

Q.  Where  are  you  living? 

A.  I  reside  at  Honolulu. 

Q.  Where  are  you  working? 

A.  Working  aboard  the  steamer  ''Kilauea"  for  the  Inter-Island  Steam- 
ship Company. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  worked  for  that  company  ? 

A.  Five  years. 

Q.  Working  continuously  during  that  time? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  Saturday  last,  were  you  working  on  one  of  the  steamers  of  the 
Tnter-Island  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  steamer  ? 

A.  Kilauea. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  Honolulu  ? 

A.  Left  at  four  o'clock. 

Q.  For  where? 

A.  Lahaina. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  arrive  at  Lahaina  ? 

A.  About  nine  o'clock. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  a  crew  of  a  boat  that  started  for  the  wharf? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  boat  ? 

A.  In  ITiku's  boat. 

Q.  TIow  many  sailors  wore  in  that  l)oat? 

A.  Four  of  us  and  the  l>o;it-steerer,  five. 
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Q.    What  boat  were  you  ? 
A.    Second  boat. 

Q.    You  brought  passengers  ashore  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    Now,  after  you  left  the  steamer  and  started  for  the  wharf,  did  you 
meet  with  an  accident  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    What  was  the  accident  ? 

A.    We  were  overturned  by  the  surf.  ^ 

Q.    Have  you  come  to  this  landing  frequently  in  boats  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  different  nationalities  there  were  in  the  boat 
as  passengers  ? 

A.    Yes ;  some  Chinese,  some  Japanese,  and  Hawaiians. 

Q.    Was  there  a  lug  half-white  in  the  boat  ? 

A.    Yes,  he  is  outside.  ' 

Q.    Who  else  did  you  see  ? 

A.    His  wife  and  children. 

Q.    Who  else  ? 

A.    Some  Japanese  and  Chinese. 

Q.    Relate  to  the  jury  what  happened  on  your  way  in  ? 
A.    We  were  rowing  and  we  didn't  see  any  swells.    All  at  once  the  surf 
struck  us.    Before  we  saw  the  surf,  we  capsized, — the  boat  capsized. 
Q.    What  did  you  do  then  ? 

A.  The  boat  capsized,  and  I  remember  I  was  underneath  the  boat.  When 
T  got  out  I  grabbed  the  Chinaman.  He  was  an  elderly  Chinese.  I  grabbed  him 
and  put  him  on  the  keel  of  the  boat.  I  then  called  out  "Kokua !  Kokua."  and 
another  boat  came  to  our  rescue.  The  boat  came  over  and  rescued  the  passen- 
gers that  we  had  placed  on  the  keel  of  the  boat  and  then  came  to  the  wharf. 
That  is  all  I  know. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  were  coming  in,  didn't  someone  say  "don't  go  there; 
don't  take  the  course  you  are  taking"  ? 


A. 

K^o. 

Q. 

Did  jon  see  any  big  surf  before  you  were 

struck  by  that  surf  ? 

A. 

1^0. 

Q. 

How  many  surfs  struck  you  ? 

A. 

One  only. 

Q. 

The  first  surf  overturned  tlie  boat  ? 

A. 

Yes. 

Q. 

Were  you  all  four  rowing  at  that  time  ? 

A. 

Yes. 

Q. 

What  made  the  boat  turn  over  ? 

A. 

I  don't  know. 

Q. 

At  the  time  this  surf  struck  you,  was 

your  boat  steering  straight 

ahead  of  the  surf  ? 

A.    Xo.    We  were  a  little  broadside. 

Q.    How  is  it  that  you  were  at  that  angle  ? 

A.    I  don't  know.    It  is  the  boat-steerer's  placing  of  the  oar. 

Q.  Illustrate  the  direction  the  surf  was  running  and  the  course  the  boat 
was  taking.  We  will  say  that  this  knife  is  the  surf  and  this  pencil  the  boat. 
In  relation  to  the  siii'f  which  way  was  your  boat  ])ointing  at  the  time  you  were 
overturned  ? 
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A.  Like  this.  This  is  the  surf  and  our  boat  was  about  like  that.  (Using 
the  knife  to  represent  the  surf  and  the  pencil  to  represent  the  l)oat,  witness 
place  them  in  this  position. 


Knife 


Q.    At  the  time  the  boat  capsized,  what  did  the  crew  do? 
A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.    At  the  time  the  boat  capsized,  do  you  remember  seeing  the  crew 
around  there  and  did  thev  give  assistance  to  the  passengers  ? 
A.    Yes.    They  were  there  and  gave  assistance. 
Q.    Where  was  the  boat  riding? 

A.    Way  in  the  harbor  here,  just  a  little  off  the  wharf. 
Q.    Who  took  the  boat  back  to  the  steamer  ? 
A.    Another  crew  took  the  boat  back. 

Q.  At  the  time  the  boat  capsized  and  afterwards,  did  you, find  any  oars? 
A.  No. 

Q.    Did  you  find  any  of  them  at  all  ? 
A.    N^one  was  found. 

Q.    What  did  Hiku  say  to  you  after  the  overturning  of  the  boat  ? 
A.    ISTothing  at  all. 

Q.    Didn't  Hiku  tell  you  why  the  boat  capsized  ? 
A.    iSo;  he  never  told  me. 

Q.    Didn't  Hiku  tell  you  that  a  certain  oar  of  the  boat  had  broken  ? 
A.    ISTo.    ISTever  told  me. 

Q.    During  the  stay  of  the  steamer  in  port  here,  did  you  see  any  bodies 
of  those  who  were  drowned  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.    Just  before  the  accident,  didn't  anyone  of  the  passengers  make  a  re- 
mark as  to  the  roughness  ahead  ? 
A.  Is^o. 

Q.    Didn't  anyone  tell  you  not  to  row  there  ? 
A.  Iv"o. 

Q.    Didn't  any  member  of  the  crew  tell  Hiku  that  the  boat  was  too  far 
down  off  the  course  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.    Right  after  the  boat  overturned,  did  3'ou  stay  around  there  until  tlu> 
assistance  of  another  boat  came  there  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    Where  the  boat  capsized,  was  it  deep  or  shallow  ? 
A.    Not  very  deep. 

Q.    Where  the  boat  capsized,  were  vou  standing? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    At  the  time  the  boat  capsized,  were  you  under  the  boat  ? 
A.    Yes.    Under  the  boat. 
Coroner:    Any  other  questions  ? 

Juror  Whitehead:    If  anything  slu)ulil  have  liapjx'iicd  to  tlic  (lar  or  any 
oar  was  l)roken,  would  vou  have  known  it? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    Did  anything  ha])])('n  I0  tlic  stccriug  oar^ 
A.    Yes;  some  troultlc. 
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Q.    What  was  the  trouble  ? 
A.    Broke  it. 

Coroner:    Did  Hiku  say  that  the  oar  was  broken? 
A.    Yes.   We  heard  it. 

Juror  Whitehead:  Do  you  know  yourself  that  the  oar  was  broken?  Or 
were  you  told  so  ? 

A.    That  is  what  he  told  us. 

Q.    You  didn't  see  the  oar  broken  ? 

A.    I  did  not.    I  only  see  him  fall  down  in  the  boat. 
Juror  D.  B.  Espinda:    Before  this  oar  snapped,  what  was  the  position  of 
the  boat  ? 

A.  The  position  of  the  boat  was  a  coming-up  position.  Coming  up  to  the 
wharf. 

Q.  Don't  you  tliink  the  course  this  boat  was  taking  was  because  the  surf 
struck  the  boat  ? 

A.  The  boat  was  coming  up  in  that  direction.  He  was  steering  up  for  the 
red  light. 

Q.    Which  red  light  is  that  ? 
A.    The  red  light  on  the  buoy. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  because  the  boat  was  a  little  broadside  to  the  surf, 
that  caused  the  upsetting? 

A.    We  were  coming  up  in  that  direction. 

Juror  Philip  Espinda:  I  want  to  know  whether  he  got  the  Chinaman 
dead  or  not. 

Coroner:    He  said  no.    (Question  not  put  to  witness.) 
Q.    Would  you  know  the  Chinaman  that  you  saved  if  a  photogi'aph  of  him 
was  shown  to  you  ? 
A.  Yes. 

(Coroner  produces  certificate  of  residence  of  Chow  Soy  attached 
to  which  is  a  photograph  of  Chow  Soy  and  exhibits  same 
to  witness.)  » 
A.    This  picture  is  the  same  as  the  Chinaman  I  had. 
Juror  Philip  Espinda:   After  you  put  the  Chinaman  on  the  boat,  Avhat  did 
you  do, — swim  ashore  ? 

A.    I  called  out  "Kokua". 

Q.    After  you  put  the  Chinaman  on  the  boat,  how-  long  did  you  keep  the 
Chinaman  on  the  keel  ? 
A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.    Anybody  else  come  there  in  small  skiffs  ? 
A.  Yes. 
Q.    Who  ? 

A.    J  apanese.    I  turned  the  Chinese  over  to  one  of  the  steamer  boats. 
Q.    Do  you  remember  placing  him  on  the  keel  of  the  boat  ? 
A.    Yes.    I  put  him  there  myself. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  positively  that  you  lifted  Chow  Soy  from  the  keel 
of  the  boat  to  the  steamer  boat  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    Who  assisted  you  in  getting  him  into  the  other  boat  ? 
A.    The  crew  of  the  other  boat. 
Q.    What  was  his  name? 

A.    I  don't  know.  ' 

Q.    After  you  put  the  Chinaman  on  the  other  boat,  what  did  you  do? 
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A.    I  looked  for  the  rest  of  the  passengers.    I  searched  and  fonnd  no  one 

else. 

Q.    Did  yon  find  any  oars  ? 
A.  Is^o. 

Q.    Was  the  boat  still  overtnrned  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    And  then  vou  swam  ashore  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    Why  did  you  swim  ashore 

A.    I  was  cold.   That  is  why  I  came  ashore. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  that  several  passengers  were  lost  ?  Wliy  didn't  you 
stay  by  and  help  ? 

A.    There  were  several  others  of  our  boats  there  helping. 

Q.    Did  you  see  any  of  the  crew  around  there  ? 

A.  Yes.' 

Q.    How  many? 

A.    We  were  all  there. 

Coroner:    Where  is  this  red  light  you  were  heading  for? 
A.    Red  light  on  the  buoy. 

Q.    Where  was  the  steamer  lying  at  anchor  that  night  ? 

A.    Below  the  buoy. 

Q.    Outside  of  the  buoy  or  inside  ? 

A.  Outside. 

Q.  When  you  were  rowing  from  the  steamer  and  ])efore  you  met  with  the 
accident,  where  was  the  light, — on  the  outside  or  inside  of  the  place  of  the  acci- 
dent? 

A.  Outside. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  miming  up  to  the  red  light  when  the  accident 
happened. 

A.  We  were  aiming  for  tlie  white  light;  not  the  red  light, — the  white 
light  on  the  wharf.    That  is  what  I  meant  when  T  said  ''red  light". 

Mr.  Sutton:  May  I  suggest  a  question?  There  are  three  points  that  are 
not  clear.  One  is  with  regard  to  the  direction  the  boat  Avas  goins;.  As  I  now 
imderstand  the  witness,  they  were  not  aiming  for  a  red  or  wliite  light  but  wei-e 
aiming  for  a  line  between  the  red  light  and  the  white  light. 

(Coroner  speaks  in  TTawaiian  to  witness.) 

A.    I  can't  tell  you.    The  boat-steerer  would  l»e  the  ])i-oper  iiinn  to  fell  yon. 

Mr.  Mxirpliy:  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question.  At  tlie  time  tlie  boat- 
steerer  fell  down  in  the  boat,  did  the  boat  capsize  ? 

(Coroner  speaks  in  Hawaiian  to  witness.) 

A.    That  is  the  time  the  boat  capsized. 

Mr.  Sutton:    As  T  understand  it,  he  identified  the  photocrapb  sliown  liiiii 
as  the  man  he  took  out  from  underneath  the  boat  and  put  on  tlie  keel. 
(Coroner  speaks  in  TTawaiiaii  to  witness.) 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sutton:    And  did  he  ever  sec  that  ]>bot<igrai)h  before  this  inoniing? 

Coroner:  (After  speakinc,'  to  witness  in  Uawaiian.)  T  asked  him:  Is 
he  positive  that  this  is  the  man  he  took  from  under  tlie  boat.  T  asked  him  llial 
for  the  benefit  of  the  jury  aiid  he  said:  He  was  an  elderly  Cliinamaii.  1 
grabbed  an  elderly  Chinaman  but  F  can't  say  who  it  was. 

Coroner:    Call  Moke. 
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Testimony  of  Moses  Smith  (Swokn). 


Coroner:    What  is  your  name? 


A. 

Moses  Smith. 

Q. 
A. 

Where  do  you  live  ? 
Honolulu. 

Q. 
A. 

Who  are  you  Avorking  f or  ? 
Inter-Island. 

Q. 
A. 

T  Y              T                                1                               1*1'           ilj  Q 

iLow  long  you  been  working  lor  that  company  5 
i  hree  years. 

Q. 

Working  steady  ? 

A. 

Yes. 

Q. 
A. 

What  run  have  you  got  5 
Crew. 

Q- 

What  steamer  s 

A. 

W.  Cr.  Hall. 

Q. 

Last  Saturday,  May  the  1st,  what  run  were  you  on « 

A. 

Kilauea. 

Q- 

Bound  for  Hawaii  ? 

A. 

Yes. 

Q. 
A. 

Mow  long  did  you  work  on  the  Ivilauea  s 
One  week. 

Q. 

Was  this  your  hrst  trip  on  this  boat  5 

A. 

Yes ;   first  trip. 

Q. 

Saturday  ? 

A. 

Yes. 

Q. 

1  ou  leit  Honolulu  on  Saturday  at  three  o  clock  s 

A. 

Saturday  at  three  o  clock. 

Q. 
A. 

TT^i        ij*                 1*1                               •                 ,T1*  Q 

W  hat  time  did  you  arrive  at  Lahaina  s 
At  about  nine  o'clock. 

Q. 

"T~\  ■!                                                      PjII  jj1j*1j_Q 

1)1(1  you  row  one  oi  the  boats  that  niglit  ( 

A. 

Yes. 

Q. 

Whose  boat  ? 

A. 

Hiku. 

Q. 

Was  that  tlie  first,  second  or  third  boat  ? 

* 

A. 

Second. 

Q. 

You  had  some  passengers  ? 

A. 

Yes. 

Q. 

How  many  ? 

A. 

Eight  or  ten. 

Q. 

You  know  what  race  ? 

A. 

Some  Hawaiian ;  some  "Pake"  (Chinese);  woman. 

man  and  a 

Hawaiians.    Two  children,  Japanese  and  Chinese. 

Q. 

Did  you  see  any  Japanese  woman  aboard  there,  too. 

that  night  ? 

A. 

Yes. ' 

Q. 

How  many  Chinese? 

A. 

I  don't  know. 

Q. 
A. 

AVhen  you  came  in  that  night,  Avhat  happened  outside 
Big  Avaves  broke  down  on  the  boat. 

Q. 

How  many  waves  struck  the  boat  ? 

A. 

Only  one. 

Q. 

\Vho  was  boat-steerer  ? 

A. 

Hiku.  - 
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Q.  Who  was  struck  ? 

A.  The  other  fellow. 

Q.  Who  was  next  to  Iliku  'i 

A.  Me. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  wave  at  all  ?    Before  it  struck  yoixr  boat  'i 

A.  I  see  the  wave  come  up  pretty  close  to  the  boat. 

Q.  Big  one  or  small  one  ? 

A.  Big  one. 

Q.  Was  it  rough  in  the  harbor  ? 

A.  Rough. 

Q.  Very  rough  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  what  caused  that  boat  to  turn  over?    How  did  it  come 

to  turn  over  ? 

A.  The  wave  turned  it  over. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Hiku  working  that  oar  before  this  happened  ? 

A.  I  never  look  to  him.    I  face  around  the  boat. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  working  liis  oar  ? 

A.  T  see  him. 

Q.  He  was  right  in  front  of  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  happened  to  Hiku  ? 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  ho  fall  down  in  the  boat  or  outside  of  the  boat? 

A.  He  was  behind  the  boat  standing  up. 

Q.  With  the  oar  ? 

A.  With  the  oar. 

Q.  At  the  time  this  wave  struck  the  boat,  did  he  say  anything? 

A.  Xo.    I  didn't  hear  him. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  vou  bovs  to  row  ?    You  were  still  rowing  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  fall  down  ? 

A.  ^o. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anytliing  sua])  ? 

A.  ISTo ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  how  that  boat  was  licading^  Now  lliis  is  the  wmvc 
(indicating  with  knife)  and  here  is  the  boat  (indicating  with  pencil  ).  Can  Vdii 
tell  me  what  direction  that  boat  was  headed  ? 

A.  The  wave  came  up  like  this  (using  knife  for  the  wave)  and  the  boat 
was  like  this  (using  pencil  for  boat)  : 


Knife 


Q.  Did  Hiku  tell  vou  anvtliing  about  the  oar? 

A.  'No. 

Q.  That  surf  caught  the  boat  and  turned  it  right  o\-er  ^ 

A.  Turned  it  right  over. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then?    What  occnri'cd  < 

A.  1  seen  only  myself  was  underneath ^tlie  boat.    I  <li\-e  under  iiiid  come 

oiitside  and  meet  some  ])eople  swimming  outside  and  1  tried  to  help  iheui. 

Q.  What  did  you  do? 
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A.  I  get  them  and  give  to  the  other  boat, — the  first  boat. 

Q.  What  was  that  ? 

A.  Boatswain's  boat. 

Q.  Gave  them  to  the  steamer  boat  ? 

A.  Yes.    The  first  one  came  in  the  harbor. 

Q.  Did  vonr  oar  snap  at  all  ?  * 

A.  No.  '  ^  - 

Q.  Did  Hikn  tell  you  his  oar  snapped  ?  -         ~  _ 

A.  Hikn  told  me  on  the  wharf. 

Q.  That  his  oar  was  broken  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  left  the  steamer  just  before  this  thing  happened,  did 

vou  hear  any  passenger  tell  Iliku  not  to  go  where  this  boat  was  going? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  a  girl  say  that  ?  ' 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  a  fat  man  say  that  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  That  place  where  the  boat  capsized,  was  it  deep  or  sliallow  ? 

A.  Not  very  deep.    About  five  feet. 

Q.  There  was  a  Japanese  woman  in  there  and  one  old  man  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Coroner:    Any  questions? 

■Juror  Flk  llip  Espinda:   What  man  underneath  the  boat  did  you  help  ? 

A.  Girl  about  fourteen  years  old. 

Q.  Was  she  outside  the  boat? 

A.  Outside. 

Juror  WJiitehead :    Did  all  of  the  crew  stay  around  the  boat? 

A.  Only  myself  alone. 

Q.  Only  you  alone  ? 

A.  Me  and  the  boat-steer er.  , 

Q.  And  the  otlier  fellows  swam  ashore  ? 

A.  I  didn't  see  anybody.    Too  dark. 

Coroner:    Any  further  questions?     (Pause.)     Call  the  other  boatman. 

Testimoryjof  Ahia  Moepono  (Sw^orn). 
Coron-er:    What  is  your  name? 

A.  Ahia  Moepono. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

A.  Honolulu. 

Q.  Where  are  you  working? 

A.  Inter-Island. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  working  for  them? 

A-  IMonth  and  a  half. 

Q.  What  run  you  been  on? 

A.  Hilo  run. 

Q.  Were  you  working  for  them  last  Saturday  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  was  transferred  from  the  Mauna  Loa  to  the  Kilauea. 

Q.  You  were  on  the  boat  coming  in  here  Saturday  night  ? 

A.  Yes.  '  I  1 

Q.  Who  was  the  boat-steerer  ? 

A.  Hiku. 

Q.  You  were  on  the  second  boat  to  come  in  that  night? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  boat  brought  some  passengers? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  came  in  that  night,  -what  happened  ? 

A.  Boat  turned  over. 

Q.  How  did  that  boat  come  to  turn  over  ? 

A.  By  the  wave. 

Q.  How  did  the  wave  catch  that  boat  ? 

A.  Sideways. 

Q.  How  many  waves  caught  tliat  boat  ? 

A.  One. 

Q.  A  big  one  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Before  3'ou  met  with  that  accident,  didn't  someone  tell  Hiku  not  to 
go  in  that  course  ? 

A.  I  didn't  hear. 

Q.  What  oar  were  you  pulling  ? 

A.  Third  oar. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  big  half- white  in  that  boat  that  night  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  sav  anvthing  about  not  going  there  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  been  into  this  harbor  many  times  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  conning  in  before,  did  you  take  the  same  course  as  this  boat  took 
that  night  ? 

A.  ^o. 

Q.  What  course  would  jow  take  ? 

A.  Further  up  this  way. 

Q.  This  night  you  were  

A.  (Int.)    Too  far  down. 

Q.  The  boat  steerer  is  the  only  one  to  steer  that  boat  to  the  regular 

channel  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  place  where  you  came  that  night  was  a  different  course  alto- 
gether from  what  you  took  when  you  came  up  before  this  time  ^ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Taking  this  knife  to  be  the  surf  coming  in  this  wa,v  and  the  pencil 
as  the  boat,  in  what  position  was  the  boat  to  the  wave  ? 

A.  This  way.     (Arranges  knife  and  pencil  thus: 


Knife 


Q.    Did  you  tell  Hiku  he  was  in  the  wrong  course  that  niglit  ? 
A.    No.    I  didn't  tell  him. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  meiiil)er  of  tlie  crew  tell  him  be  was  in  llie  wrong 
course  ? 

A.  No. 

Philip  Es/)iiu]a  (Jui'or)  :    You  try  and  save  any  passengers  '^ 

A.    One  of  my  legs  was  hurt  and  cf)uld  not  work  so  I  swam  ashore. 

Coroner:    Any  other  (luest  ions  ^    (Pause.)    ("all  Li|ian(). 
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Testimony  of  Litano  (Sworn). 
Coroner:   AVhat  is  vo^ir  name? 
A.  Lipano. 

Q.    Where  do  you  live  ? 
A.  Honolulu. 

Q.    Where  are  you  working  ? 
A.  Inter-Island. 

Q.    How  long  you  been  working  foi-  lliciii '(  ^ 
A.    Between  five  and  six  months. 
Q.    What  run  you  been  working  on. 

A.    This  is  the  first  run  I  have  had  on  the  Kilauea,  last  Saturday. 
Q.    You  been  to  Lahaina  port  here  plenty  times  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    Saturday  night  you  were  one  of  the  crew  in  Iliku's  boat? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    On  that  boat  there  were  a  lot  of  passengers  ? 
A.    I  think  ten  passengers. 

Q.  That  night  when  you  left  the  steamer  and  came  in,  tell  the  jury  what 
happened  when  you  came  in  on  that  boat? 

A.    We  come  in  that  night,  we  follow  tliis  light  up  here. 
Q.    The  wharf  light  ? 

A.  Yes.  But  we  came  in  face  out  to  the  steamer  and  can't  see.  And  we 
came  up  between  the  Japanee  boat  and  came  right  up  here  and  we  saw  waves 
coming  right  on  top  the  boat  and  upset.  That  is  the  time  we  dive  down  and 
we  help  some  of  the  passengers. 

Q.    How  did  this  boat  come  to  capsize  ? 

A.    I  don't  know.    All  the  waves  come  and  strike  in  the  boat. 

Q.  What  was  the  position  of  the  boat  before  the  wave  struck  it  ?  ISTow 
here  is  the  wave  (indicated  by  pocket-knife)  and  here  is  your  boat  (indicated 
by  pencil).    I>[ow  show  us  how  this  boat  was  when  the  wave  struck. 

A.    Here.    (Arranges  knife  and  pencil  thus : 


Knife 

Q.    Where  was  the  wharf  ? 

A.    Here.    (Using  pencil  to  designate  boat  and  his  hand  for  wharf: 

Wharf 


Knife 


Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  snap  ?   Before  the  boat  capsized  ? 

A.  IsTo.  ' 

Q.  Did  you  bear  Hiku  sav  anything? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  hoai'  anybody  tell  Tliku  not  to  come  in  that  course? 

.\.  No;   I  didn't  hear. 

Q.  How  many  times  have  you  couic  int(»  this  luirbor  ? 

A.  Five  months'  time. 
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Q.    And  that  eouvse.  yovi  eanie  in  that  night,  is  that  tlie  vegnhti'  eoiirso 
yoLi  have  taken  in  coming  in  here  ? 
A.  1^0. 

Q.    Was  the  course  you  took  last  Saturday  night  further  out,  further 
down  or  further  up  in  relation  to  the  old  course  you  always  used  to  take  i 
A.    Further  down. 
Q.    Did  you  see  Hiku  fall  in  the  boat  ? 
A.  ^0. 

Q.  Did  you  get  everybody  out  from  luider  the  hoat  tluit  nights  Or  did 
you  get  anybody  at  all  ? 

A.    I  got  one:  the  Japanese. 

Q.    Would  you  know  the  Japanese  if  yoi;  saw  him  again  ? 
A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.    There  was  a  Japanese  W'Oman,  too,  on  that  boat  tliat  night  'i 

A.    I  don't  know.    I  didn't  see. 

Q.    Was  there  an  Okinawa  Japanese  in  tlie  boat  ? 

A.    Maybe.    I  don't  know. 

Q.    Was  there  a  Hawaiian  woman  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anv  girl  tell  von  or  tell  Hiku  not  to  come  in  that  course  ? 
A.  1^0. 

Juror  Philip  Espinda:    You  know  anvone  on  tlie  small  lioat  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    What  ?    Jai)anese,  or  what '( 

A.    I  don't  know.    I  didn't  see  the  face.    It  was  dark. 

Q.    In  the  boat  you  in  ? 

A.    I  don't  know, — too  dark. 

Coroner:   Any  other  questions  'i    (Pause.)  If  not  we  will  take  a  recess  

Mr.  Sutton:  Could  I  ask  one  questicm  ?  You  say  that  when  you  left  the 
"Kilauea"  you  headed  up  for  a  Japanese  boat  that  was  anchored  ? 

Coroner:  Did  jow  head  for  the  Japanese  boat  when  you  left  the  steamei- ? 
Or  did  you  head  tow'ards  the  "Komikila"  '\ 

A.    We  came  in  that  night  I  could  not  see. 

Coroner:  He  said  he  was  facing  tlie  steamer  in  answer  to  a  previous  ques- 
tion. Now,  we  have  about  three  oi'  four  luore  witnesses.  We  will  take  a  recess 
now  until  one  o'clock. 

(Adjourned  at  12  :01  P.  M.  and  reconvened  at  1  P. 

Lahaina,  Maui,  1  P.  .M.,  ^lay  0,  191;-). 
(Coroner's  Jury  all  present  and  in  their  seats.) 
Coroner:    Call  John  Saffery. 

Testimony  of  John  Saffioky  (Sworn). 
(Testified  in  JIawaiian,  Coroner  interpreting.) 
Coroner:    What  is  your  name? 
A.    John  Salfery. 
Q.    Where  do  you  live  ? 
A.  Olowalu. 

Q.    Maui.    Where  were  you  on  Satui-day  ( 

A.    In  Honolulu  and  took  the  stciiiiicr  and  ciniic  hack. 

Q.    What  steamer  ? 

A.    The  "Kilauea". 
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Q.    What  time  did  you  arrive  at  the  harbor  ? 
A.    JSTine  o'clock. 

Q.    Who  accompanied  you  on  the  boat  ? 

A.    Mvself,  wife,  two  children,  and.  a  Chinese,  two  Okinawas,  one  Japan- 
ese and  one  girl. 

Q.    What  boat  did  you  take  in  coming  to  the  landing  ? 
A.    The  second  boat. 

Q.    Who  was  the  boat-steercr  of  the  boat  that  brought  yon  in  ? 
A.    A  big,  stout  Hawaiian  boy  but  1  don't  know  his  name. 
Q.    Where  is  he  now? 

A.    I  saw  him  in  the  courtroom  but  he  was  the  boat-steerer. 
Q.    How  many  men  constituted  the  crew  of  this  boat  ? 
A.    Four  men  outside  of  the  boat-steerer.    Of  these  four  three  were  rowing 
and  one  ^vas  not. 

Q.     State  to  the  jury  what  happened,  if  anything. 

A.  When  we  left  the  steamer,  which  laid  out  at  anchor  w^ay  below  here, 
we  came  u^d  in  an  upward  direction.  We  came  along  there,  and  then  I  saw  a 
big  surf  ahead  of  us  so  I  told  the  boat-steerer  "we  are  too  far  down.  Let's  get 
lip  closer."  He  didn't  say  anything  in  response.  All  at  once  the  surf  caught 
the  boat  and  we  capsized.  The  boat  didn't  surf  on  the  surf  at  all.  He  turned 
tlie  boat  and  we  capsized  and  was  caught  by  the  surf.  When  the  boat  capsized  , 
we  were  around  there  a  while  in  the  water  bobbing  up  and  down  and  I  was  the 
first  one  to  get  out  from  imder  the  boat  and  one  Chinaman  that  I  pulled  out 
from  under  the  boat.  I  thought  it  was  my  wife  so  I  pulled  him  out.  That  is 
the  time  I  got  on  the  keel  of  the  boat,  and  the  only  one  I  saw  there  then  was 
tlie  boat-steerer.  When  the  boat-steerer  saw  me,  he  told  me  to  try  and  pull  the 
boat  out.  I  told  him  "No,  pull  the  boat  in."  I  told  him  "No  use  pulling  the 
boat  out,  p\ill  it  in"  as  we  were  standing  then.  After  a  little  while  Katie  Keao 
came  from  under  the  boat.  When  she  came  from  under  the  boat,  I  could  not 
go  to  her  assistance  as  I  was  holding  a  child,  and  we  were  there  for  some  time. 
During  that  time  the  skiff  arrived  and  the  little  child  and  this  girl  got  on  and 
were  rowed  away.  I  then  got  off  the  keel  and  dove  under,  the  place  between 
the  boat  and  the  land  being  so  small,  though,  I  was  afraid  my  head  would  get 
caught.  While  I  Avas  on  the  keel  of  the  boat  again  I  heard  the  voice  of  my  child 
under  the  boat  calling  "Papa,  Papa".  After  a  while  there  was  a  lot  of  people 
aruimd.  It  was  a  long  time  after  the  first  boat  that  left  the  steamer  arrived  to 
our  rescue  and  they  turned  the  boat  over.  Diiring  that  time  Ninau,  a  Hawaiian, 
got  under  the  boat  from  the  back  end  and  resc\;ed  my  wife  and  child.  When  my 
wife  came  to  the  surface,  she  was  pretty  well  exhausted.  After  that  we  got  on 
this  boat  that  came  to  the  rescue  and  were  brought  to  the  wharf. 

Q.    When  you  left  the  steamer  and  started  for  shore  and  were  struck  by 
the  surf,  how  many  surfs  did  you  see  strike  the  boat  ? 

A.  The  first  one  didn't  hit  the  boat.  After  we  passed  that,  the  second  one 
started  and  before  we  were  struck  by  that  wave  the  boat-steerer  turned  the  boat 
and  the  wave  struck  us  and  capsized  the  boat. 

Q.    At  the  time  before  the  surf  struck  the  boat,  in  what  direction  was  the 
lioat  at  the  time  the  surf  struck  the  boat 

A.    The  boat  was  straight  ahead.    Right  ahead. 

Coroner:    I  asked  him  to  explain  the  position  of  the  boat  when  it  was 
struck  by  the  first  one  and  he  says  in  this  position: 
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Wave 

He  says  the  second  surf  caught  tlie  lioat  in  this  postion : 

Boat 

Wave 

After  the  first  swell  the  boat-steerer  turned  the  boat  in  this  direction: 

Boat 

Wave 

when  the  second  swell  caught  it.  : 
Q.    Did  you  tell  him  this  place  was  dangerous  ? 

A.  I  told  him  we  were  too  far  down.  Pie  didn't  make  any  response  and 
tlie  boys  kept  on  rowing. 

Q.    After  the  boat  capsized,  you  seized  this  Chinaman  ^ 

A.    When  I  seized  Akana  he  was  not  dead. 

Q.    What  did  you  say  to  him  when  you  had  him  ? 

A.    I  told  him  to  go  in  a  straight  direction  but  ho  was  exhausted. 

Q.    Did  you  not  see  an  Okinawa  lady  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  her  at  that  time,  Imt  she  was  on  the  boat  with  my  wife 
and  Katie  Keao. 

Q.  Did  anybody  else  tell  tlic  boat-steerer  the  dangennis  position  they 
were  in  ? 

A.  'No.  I  was  the  only  one  to  tell  him  that  Ave  were  too  far  down,  Imt 
he  didn't  say  anything  to  me.  Right  after  I  told  him  the  dangerous  position 
we  were  in,  the  second  swell  caught  us  and  we  capsized. 

Juror  D.  Espinda:    Did  you  hear  the  snap  of  an  oar? 

A.  1^0. 

Coroner:    Where  were  you  sitting  in  rebition  lo  the  boat-steerer? 
A.    I  was  right  ahead  of  him. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  that  boat-steerer  at  any  time  before  the  l)oat  eajtsized 
fall  upon  you  ? 

A.    iSTo.    If  he  had  fallen,  he  would  sui'ely  fallen  upon  us. 
Juror  Philip  Espinda:   Were  you  the  only  two  there  ? 
A.    ISTo.    Several  others. 

Q.    Where  were  the  boat  boys  after  the  ])oat  capsized? 

A.  I  don't  know.  They  were  not  there, — only  the  boat-steei'er  and  my- 
self; nobody  else.  I  told  Akana  to  go  to  shore  in  a  straiuiit  direction.  I  doii'l 
know  if  he  went  in  that  straight  direction  tlinl  I  told  him.  1  was  looking  after 
my  little  child. 

Q.    Was  that  Japanese  on  the  keel  of  the  boat  ? 

A.    ISTo.    On  the  inside  of  the  boat. 

Q.    Who  went  in  and  got  the  Japanese  from  inider  the  boat  ? 

A.  Himself.  He,  that  Japanese,  husband  of  this  deceased  woin;ui,  :iiid 
child:  they  came  out  themselves.  Kolxidy  went  and  got  ibciii.  I  could  iiol  go 
to  their  resciie,  I  had  my  child. 

Q.     Are  vou  in  the  habit  of  going  in  and  out  (d'  lliis  harbor? 

A.  Yes." 

Q.  That  course  that  the  boat  took  that  uigbl,  is  iIkiI  the  course  geuci-nlly 
taken  by  boats  coming  to  the  landing? 

A.     No.    Except  Avhen  it  is  very  calm.     1  liaxc  iic\ci'  seen  i)oats  lake  llial 


course  in  rough  weather.  They  might  when  they  are  fishing  or  iu  smooth 
weather. 

Mr.  Button:  Did  I  understand  him  to  say  that  tlie  Japanese  woman  was 
on  the  keel  of  the  boat  sitting  next  to  his  wife 

(Coroner  speaks  in  Hawaiian  to  witness.) 
Coroner:  ISTo. 

Mr.  Murphy:    I  would  just  like  to  ask:    Did  he  remain  around  the  scene 
of  the  accident  until  the  boat  was  turned  back  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    Where  was  the  boat  at  the  time  it  was  righted  ? 

Coroner:   When  it  was  righted? 

Mr.  Murphy:  Yes. 

A.    I  don't  know.    I  was  not  there. 

Mr.  Mossman:   Will  you  ask  if  he  saw  the  steerman's  oar  broken? 
A. 

Coron-er:    Call  Katie  Keao. 

Testimony  of  Katie  Keao  (Swokn). 
Coroner:    What  is  your  name? 
A.    Katie  Keao. 

Q.    Where  are  you  living  ?  .  '  . 

A.  Olowalu. 

Q.    How  old  are  you  ? 

A.    ISTincteen  years  old. 

Q.    Last  Saturday  where  were  you  ? 

A.     Coming  from  Honolulu. 

Q.    What  steamer  did  you  come  up  on  ? 

A.  "Kilauea." 

Q.    Who  came  with  you  on  the  boat  ? 
A.    My  uncle.  . 
Q.    Who  is  that  ? 
A.    John  Saffery. 
Q.    John  Saffery? 

A.    And  two  little  kids,  and  some  Japanese? 
Q.    And  Chinese? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Wliat  l)oat  did  yon  come  in  on? 
A.    The  second  boat. 

i}.    Who  was  the  boat-steerer  of  that  boat  ? 
A.    Fat  man. 

Q.    The  one  that  was  on  the  stand  this  morning? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.     After  you  got  off  the  steamer  and  got  on  this  boat  and  came  for  the 
wharf,  anything  happen  ? 
A.    Yes.  ' 

Q.    What  hap])ened  ? 
A.    Boat  capsized. 

{}.  Tell  the  jury  what  ha])])('uc(l  wlicn  you  came  on  the  boat  with  your 
unch^  and  the  rest  of  them. 

A.  When  we  came  back,  tlie  boat  was  capsized  and  we  was  all  imder- 
neath  the  boat. 

Q.    How  dill  that  boat  come  to  capsize? 

A.     By  the  wave. 
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Q.    How  many  waves  did  you  see  ? 

A.  Two  waves.  But  the  first  wave  was  not  so  trouble,  but  the  seoond 
wave  capsize. 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  Katie,  what  direction  that  boat  was  when  tlic  wave 
struck  the  boat  ? 

A.    Turning  inside. 

Q.  You  show  us.  Now,  this  is  the  wave  (pocket-knife)  and  this  is  the 
boat  (pencil).    Now,  tell  me  how  that  boat  was  when  the  wave  struck  the  boat. 


Knife 

A.  Like  this : 

Q.  After  the  wave  hit  the  boat  you  got  under  the  boat? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  helped  to  pull  you  out  ? 

A.  Myself. 

Q.  When  you  got  out  from  under  the  boat,  who  did  you  see  around  i 

A.  My  uncle  and  little  girl. 

Q.  Anybody  else  ? 

A.  One  sailor. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  that  was  ? 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  see  this  Chinaman  that  is  dead  ?  Do  you  know  this  China- 
man, Akana, — did  vou  see  him  after  that? 

A.  No.         "  - 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  Okinawa  woman  ? 

A.  I  came  out. 

Q.  Who  brought  you  ashore  ? 

A.  Eugene.    I  don't  know  his  last  name. 

Q.  A  tall  fellow  on  a  small  boat  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  and  who  ? 

A.  Me  and  the  little  girl. 

Q.  When  you  came  in  after  you  left  the  steamer  and  came  along,  did 

vou  see  any  big  waves  first? 

A.  No. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  see  the  wave? 

A.  When  we  came  from  the  steamer,  we  did  not  see  any  wave  ahciid  of  us. 
I  was  facing  up  here. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  the  second  wave  ? 

A.  The  sailors  were  saying:  "Go  ahead." 

Q.  Eefore  this  wave  struck  vou,  did  vou  hear  auvbddv  sav  aiivtliinu  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who? 

A.  The  sailors. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  ? 

A.  My  uncle  says  to  go  up.  They  say  never  mind  and  tlicy  I  urn  ihe 
boat  and  went  up  this  way. 

Q.  Then  that  is  the  time  the  wave  struck  the  boat  ami  lui-ncd  it  over  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  wei-e  undenicath  ? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.    When  yow  came  out,  was  your  aunty  outside  already  ? 
A.    INTo.  Underneath. 

Q.    When  you  got  outside,  did  you  see  the  Chinaman  after  that? 
A.  'No. 

Q.    Did  you  say  anything  to  the  boat-steerer  ? 

A.    I  told  him  he  was  damn  fool.    They  ought  to  turn  up  this  way. 
,  Q.    When  was  that  you  told  them  ? 

A.    After  the  boat  capsized,  and  I  came  out. 
Q.    Who  did  you  tell  that  to  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  who  it  was.  When  I  came  out,  there  was  only  one  sailor. 
Coroner:    Any  questions  ? 

Juror  Whitehead :  She  says  there  A\as  one  sailor.  Does  she  know  which 
particular  sailor  it  was  ? 

A.    I  can't  see  plainly.   I  saw  only  one  was  there. 

Q.    You  don't  know  whether  that  was  the  man  who  steered  the  boat  or  not  ? 

A.    I  don't  know. 

Coroner:    Any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Mossman:   Did  anybody  put  her  on  the  keel  of  the  boat? 

(Coroner  repeats  question  to  witness.) 
A.    Yes.    One  sailor.    The  one  that  was  outside  when  I  came  out. 
Q.    Did  Eugene  take  you  off  the  boat  ? 

A.  1^0.  I  came  off  myself  and  the  sailor  picked  me  up  and  put  me  on 
the  boat  that  was  capsized. 

Q.    Where  did  Eugene  get  you  ? 

A.    On  the  other  boat.    From  that  boat  he  put  me  in  a  small  boat. 
Coroner:    Who  took  you  from  the  overturned  boat  to  the  boat  that  came 
to  the  resciie  ? 

A.    Same  sailor. 

Coroner:    Call  that  Japanese  man. 

K.  Otsuka  sworn  as  Japanese  Interpreter.) 
Testimony  of  Royoyo  Kuwaye  (Sworn). 

Coroner:    What  is  yoiir  ? 

A.  Royoyo  Kuwaye. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

A.  Paaidiau,  Hawaii. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  Saturday,  May  1st,  in  the  morning? 

A.  Honolulu. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  Honolulu  ? 

A.  About  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  on  that  day  ? 

A.  Came  to  Lahaina. 

Q.  Who  came  with  you  ? 

A.  My  wife. 

Q.  Where  is  your  wife  now? 

A.  She  is  dead  and  buried  in  Paia,  this  island. 

Q.  When  were  you  married  to  her  ? 

A.  The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by  Reverend  Okamura  on  that 

dav. 

Q.  What  day? 

A.  Oh,  April  28th  this  year. 
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Q.    How  did  your  wife  come  to  meet  her  death  ? 
A.    The  boat  capsized  and  she  drowned. 
Q.    Were  you  on  the  same  boat  ? 
A.  Yes. 
Q.    Where  ? 

A.    Just  in  front  of  the  Lahaina  wharf. 
Q.    You  were  on  the  same  boat  with  her  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    How  did  that  boat  come  to  capsize  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  why  because  my  wife  and  myself  stood  down  on  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  so  we  could  not  see  the  outside,  but  that  happened  so  sud- 
denly I  don't  know  myself  how  it  capsized. 

Q.    How  old  was  your  wife? 

A.  Twenty-four. 

Q.    What  country  was  she  a  native  of  ? 

A.    My  wife's  name  is  Ushi  and  she  born  in  Okinawa  Prefecture,  J apan. 
Mr.  Sutton:   Where  was  he  married  ? 
Coroner:    Where  was  he  married? 

A.    Honolulu, — in  Reverend  Okamura's  house  in  Honolulu. 
Coroner:    Call  the  next  witness. 

Testimony  of  C.  Aiu  (Swokn). 
(No  Interpreter  used.) 

Coroner:    What  is  your  name? 

A.    C.  Aiu. 

Q.    Where  do  you  live  ? 

A.  Lahaina. 

Q.    Maui  ? 

A.    Yes,  Maui. 

Q.    How  long  you  stay  here  ? 

A.    I  stay  Lahaina  five  year.    I  stay  Kaanapali  eighteen  year. 
Q.    You  know  one  Chinaman  by  name  of  Akana  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    What  is  other  name  ? 

A.    Chow  Soy. 

Q.    Where  is  he  now  ? 

A.     (In  Hawaiian.)    Died  on  the  over-turning  of  the  boat. 
Q.    You  see  his  dead  body  ? 

A.  Yes,  Saturday  evening  about  ten  o'clock.  (In  Hawaiian):  In  the 
evening  while  I  was  writing  out  my  bills,  I  heard  yelling  down  here  at  the 
waterfront  and  so  I  came  out  and  saw  a  lot  of  people  gathered  around  the  whai-f 
and  so  I  came  down.  About  ten  o'clock  I  came  down  again  and  saw  the  body 
of  Chow  Soy. 

Q.    Do  you  know  this  pliotograpli  ? 

A.    Yes.  that  Akana. 

Q.    How  long  do  you  know  this  man  ? 

A.    More  twenty-two  year. 

A.    How  old  is  he? 

A.    Sixty-five  year  old. 

Q.     What  country  is  lie  fi'oin  ? 

A.  China. 

Mr.  Sullon:    Wliat  did  this  iiiaii  Akana  do  ^ 

(Interpreted  inio  Ilawniian  by  ( 'oi'oikm-.  ) 
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A.    He  just  arrived  from  Honolulu  coming  to  see  a  grandchild. 
Q.    Did  he  live  here  before  his  death  ? 

A.  (Interpreted  from  Hawaiian.)  He  frequently  comes  here  and  goes 
to  Wailuku. 

Q.    He  does  not  know  where  he  lives  ? 

Coroner:  (After  talking  to  witness  in  Hawaiian.)  Stays  in  Honolulu 
most  of  the  time. 

Q.    Is  he  a  married  man  ? 

(Translated  into  Hawaiian.) 
A.    He  has  a  wife, — a  big  stout  woman  who  used  to  live  with  him  before. 
Q.    Do  you  know  if  he  has  a  married  wife  ? 

(Translated.) 

A.  I  know  he  has  because  he  told  me  so.  He  was  married  to  her  in 
Lahaina. 

Q.    What  was  the  name  of  the  wife  before  she  was  married  ? 

(Translated.) 

A.  Julia. 

Q.    A  Hawaiian  girl  ? 

(Translated.) 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sutton:    I  have  nothing  further. 

Mr.  Coroner:  ISTow,  gentlemen,  that  is  all  the  evidence  we  have  to  intro- 
duce before  you.    l^ow,  you  will  consider  your  verdict  after  we  have  retired. 

(Jury  start  deliberations  2:10  P.  M.) 

3  P.  M.  announce  that  they  have  arrived  at  a  verdict. 

(Coroner  reads  verdict  in  presence  of  the  jury  and  inquires  if  that  is  their 
\(  i-(lict,  to  which  they  responded  in  the  affirmative.) 

(Jury  dismissed.) 


CERTIFICATE   OF  STENOGEAPHEK. 

I  HEREBY  CERTIFY  that  the  forcgoing  is  a  full,  true  and  correct  transcript 
of  my  shorthand  notes  taken  at  the  Inquest  had  in  the  matter  of  the  death  of 
Usui  Kuwaye  and  Ciiow  Soy  at  Lahaina,  Maui. 

Dated  at  Wailuku,  Maui,  May  11,  191,5. 

Wm.  S.  Chillingworth, 
I  10-cent  U.  S.  I.  R.  Stamp]  •  Stenograplier. 
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TESTIMONY  GIVEN  BEFORE  A.  J.  GIGNOUX,  COMMISSIONER  OF 
THE  PUBLIC  UTILITIES  COMMISSION,  ON  BOARD  THE  S.  S. 
"KILAUEA",  IN  HONOLULU,  ON  SATURDAY,  MAY  8,  1915,  AT 
8:30  A.  M.,  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  AN  ACCIDENT  WHICH 
OCCURRED  AT  LAHAINA,  MAUI,  IN  WHICH  TWO  LIVES 
WERE  LOST  THROUGH  THE  SWAMPING  OF  ONE  OF  THE 
"KILAUEA'S"  BOATS  WHILE  LANDING  PASSENGERS  AT 
THAT  PORT  ON  MAY  1,  1915. 

Present : 

Mr.  A.  J.  Gignoux,  Commissioner,  Public  Utilities  Commission, 
Mr.  H.  P.  O'Sullivan,  Secretary,  Public  Utilities  Commission, 
E.  W.  Sutton,  Esq.,  attorney  for  the  Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Co., 
Ltd., 

Capt.  F.  M.  Berg,  Master  of  the  s.  s.  ''Kilauea", 

Hiku,  boat-steerer,  s.  s.  "Kilauea", 

Noepano,  sailor,  s.  s.  "Kilauea", 

Lipano,  sailor,  s.  s.  "Kilauea", 

Moki,  sailor,  s.  s.  "Kilauea", 

Umauma,  sailor,  s.  s.  "Kilauea",  and 

Kiaha,  boatswain,  s.  s.  "Kilauea". 

Testimony  of  Capt.  Frank  M.  Bekg. 
Commissioner-  Gignoux:    What  is  your  name? 

A.  Frank  M.  Berg. 

Q.  And  your  duty  ? 

A,  Master. 

Q.  Of  the  s.  s.  "Kilauea"  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  on  duty  when  this  accident  happened  '{ 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  it.  Captain  ? 

A.  At  9  :20 — about  9  :20  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Were  you  en  route  to  Hilo  from  Honolulu  ? 

A.  Yes,  from  ITonolulu  via  Lahaina. 

Q.  What  were  the  weather  conditions  at  that  time? 

A.  Xcrj  fair.    A  slight  southwesterly  wind.    Very,  very  small  swells. 

Q.  The  boat  in  which  the  accident  happened  was  manned  by  how  many 


men 


A. 
Q. 


an  dins:  at 


Five  men.    Boat-steerer  and  four  oarsmen. 
Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  had  any  experience  in 
Lahaina  before  ? 

A.  They  were  old-timers — all  old  natives.  Boat-steerer  been  with  uie  a 
year  and  a  half  on  the  "Mauna  Kea". 

Q.    Had  they  gone  into  Lahaina  before  ? 

A.    Yes,  lots  of  times. 

Q.    Were  the  men  sober  at  the  time  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  absolntely  sober,  to  the  best  of  my  kiiowh'dge.  I 
go  into  the  boat,  I  did  not  see  any  sign  o1'  li(|nni-  (ui  any  of  ihcm. 
after  the  leave  Honolulu  they  are  sober. 

Q.    Will  you  recite,  as  near  as  possihh\  tlic  cxitciMcncc  wlicn 
landed  ? 


saw  tlicni 
\s  a  rule, 

ihc  boat 


Transcript  of  Tes- 
timony Given  at 
Hearing'    Held  on 
S.  S.  "Kilauea"  on 
May  8,  1915. 
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A.  Well,  they  sent  the  first  bout  ashore  with  the  cabin  passengers  and 
mail — that  went  in  very  nice.  Second  boat  sent  in  ten  steerage  passengers  and 
their  hand  baggage  and  one  trunk.  Quite  a  time  before  the  boat  landed  and  I 
saw  a  red  light  on  the  lauding.  I  immediately  lowered  the  third  boat  and  sent  the 
Purser  ashore  to  find  out  what  the  trouble  was  about.  I  did  not  see  any  trouble 
there.  The  Purser  came  back  and  reported  that  the  second  boat  that  went  in 
capsized  and  reported  two  passengers  missing.  All  the  oars  were  spilled  and 
I  supplied  the  Purser's  boat  with  oars  for  the  swamped  boat,  and  sent  the  Second 
Officer  in  there  to  take  charge.  He  left  there  10  :55.  At  that  time  the  Chinaman 
was  found,  at  the  time  the  steamer  left.  Disclosed  afterwards  he  died  of  heart 
failure. 

Q.  How  did  you  ascertain  that — how  did  you  ascertain  that  he  died  of 
heart  failure  ? 

A.    A  doctor  at  Lahaina. 
Q.    Dr.  Burt? 

A.  A  lady  told  me.  We  left  there  at  10:52.  At  that  time  nothing  had 
been  seen  of  the  missing  woman.  She  was  found  at  12  :30,  she  was  found  at 
12:30 — the  Japanese  woman — the  body.  That  is  about  all.  There  were  no 
witnesess  to  the  accident.  As  far  as  w-eather  conditions  were,  it  was  absolutely 
fair. 

Q.    What  is  the  condition  of  the  entrance  to  that  wharf  ? 

A.  They  have  a  fairway  buoy  there.  Get  that  light  with  the  line  of  the 
lighthouse  you  are  absolutely  sure  of  the  channel,  but  as  far  as  the  bearings, 
etc.,  the  natives  do  not  know  anything  about  that — they  just  get  the  two 
lights  and  go  in. 

Q.    W^hat  is  customary  regarding  the  searchlight,  do  you  use  it  very  much  ? 

A.    W^e  do  not  use  it. 

Q.    Would  it  be  a  help  to  the  boats  ? 

A.    It  blinds  the  boats. 

Q.    I  am  speaking  of  when  a  boat  is  going  in. 

A.  It  is  not  customary  to  use  4he  light  unless  it  is  rough.  We  always 
have  an  officer  on  shore  anyway. 

Q.    I  thank  you  very  much,  Captain ;  that  is  all. 

Testimony  of  Hikit. 

Q.    What  is  your  occupation  ?    What  do  _you  work  ? 
A.  Sailor. 

i).    What  were  you  doing  in  the  boat  that  you  went  ashore  ? 

A.    I  was  steering  the  boat. 

Q.    Tell  us  all  about  the  weather  conditions. 

A.    The  weather  rough. 

Q.    The  weather  was  a  little  rough  i 

A.    A  little  rough. 

Q.    Do  you  mean  the  weather  above  ? 

A.  The  sea.  When  we  go  to  Lahaina  we  come  in  where  the  harbor.  We 
do  not  see  any  waves  coming  in  the  channel.  We  come  inside  and  start  by 
wharf    My  oar  broke. 

Q.    What  else  happened  ? 

A.  When  the  time  we  all  turn  over  underneath  the  boat  we  all  help  the 
passengers.  I  remember  tliat  I  put  a  uum  on  the  keel  of  the  boat,  and  a  baby, 
a  Japanese,  and  a  girl  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old  and  one  lady  under- 
uoath  the  Itoat  witli  one  l)aby.    I  dive  uudcrueath  the  boat  to  look  for  more  pas- 
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sengers  underneath  the  boat.  I  find  the  hidy  and  the  bal)y.  I  hold  the  hidy 
with  mv  left  hand  and  I  hold  the  baby  with  niy  right  hand  and  I  dive  inside 
the  boat  and  come  out  on  the  outside.  In  that  time  it  Avas  too  dark — too  dark 
that  time.  I  pnt  all  those  passengers  on  the  keel  of  the  boat,  about  twelve  or  ten 
men.  The  boat  already  there.  I  don't  know  some  of  them  they  go  on  the  small 
boat  or  big  boat,  some  passengers  on  the  small  Japanese  boat  or  the  big  one. 
I  stav  alongside  that  boat  somewhere  around  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours 
and  we  turn  that  boat  over  to  look  something  inside  there  and  we  don't  find  any- 
thing. We  put  the  boat  alongside  the  wharf  and  we  call  to  tell  the  fellows  who 
can  help  us  for  a  bucket  to  bail  the  water.  Some  of  the  men  they  give  a  bucket 
to  bail  the  water  and  I  bail  that  water. 

Q.    TTow  many  persons  were  in  the  boat  ? 

A.    Eight  or  ten  passengers. 

Q.  Did  you  know  about  the  missing  passengers  ?  Did  you  know  they 
were  missing — the  Japanese  and  the  Chinaman  that  were  drowned?  Did  you 
know  at  the  time  when  

A.    I  could  tell,  but  I  did  not  see  anv  Chinaman. 


Testimony  of  ISToepano. 


What  is  your  name  ? 
K^oepano. 
What  do  3'ou  do  ? 

I  am  one  of  the  crew  of  the  boat  of  "Kilauea". 
Were  you  in  the  boat  that  capsized  at  Lahaina  ? 
Yes. 

Just  tell  us  the  story  what  you  know  about  it. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  on  Saturday  night  we  landed  at  Lahaiua, 
and  so  we  all  get  into  a  boat  and  the  eight  passengers  with  us  and  went  ashore. 
About  half  way  from  the  landing  to  the  boat  we  capsized  by  the  wharf.  After 
we  turned  over  I  tried  my  best  to  get  out  of  the  boat.  After  I  get  out  of  the 
boat  I  tried  to  save  some  of  the  passengers.  One  of  my  legs  was  plaved  out  and 
I  could  not  do  much.  So  I  swam  ashore  and  tried  to  holler  for  help,  and  one  of 
our  boats  came  along  and  picked  some  passengers. 

Q.    A'\Tiat  kind  of  Aveather  Avas  it  there  ?  / 
Rough  Aveather. 
Was  it  raining? 

1^0. 

Much  wind  ? 
]S[ot  much  Avind. 
HoAV  Avere  the  Avaves  ? 
Rough. 

If  a  searchlight  been  playing  there  wouh 
]^o ;  it  Avas  after. 

Suppose  Avlien  the  l)oat  first  ])ut  ott',  would 
Xo,  I  don't  think  so. 


it  lie!])  you  ? 


Ih 


DC  i;n(i(| 


fur 


That  is  all  right,  JSToepauo 


dl.  Tliauk 


\'(IU. 


Q. 
A. 

Q. 
A. 


Testimony  of  Lipano. 

What  is  your  iiaiiie  ? 
Lipano. 

What  do  vou  do  ^  Arc  vou  a  sailoi'  of  this  boat  { 
Yes. 
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Q.  ''Kilauea"  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  boat  that  capsized  at  Lahaina? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tell  us  all  aljout  it  ? 

A.  When  we  went  up  to  the  shore  we  follow  to  the  light  up  to  the  wharf 
and  when  we  close  big  waves  came  in  and  turned  tiie  boat  over.  And  after  that 
we  call  help  and  we  just  go  help,  and  the  other  boat  come  and  help  us. 

Q.  When  the  boat  capsized  what  did  you  do? 

A.  I  dive  down  and  I  come  up  from  the  boat  and  just  help  the  other 
people. 

Q.  How  many  people  did  you  help  ? 

A.  Japanese,  one  Japanese,  get  on  top  boat. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  people  that  were  drowned — the  Chinaman  and 
Japanese  that  were  drowned  ? 

A.  I^o. 

Q.  What  kind  of  weather  was  it  at  that  time  ?   Was  the  sea  rough  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes,  pretty  rough. 

Q.  How  was  the  Aveather  up  above  ?    Any  rain  ? 

A.  ISTo  rain,  but  it  was  dark. 

Q.  What  time  ? 

A.  Between  eight  and  nine,  somewhere  about  half-past  eight. 

Q.  If  the  searchlight  been  playing  all  the  time  from  the  ship  would  that 
have  been  god  for  you  ? 

A.  Good. 

Q.  Good  to  have  light  all  the  time  ? 

A.  ISTot  all  time — hard  on  eyes. 

Testimony  of  Moki. 

Q.  What  is  your  name  ? 

A.  Moki  Smith. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  ? 

A.  Working  for  the  Inter-Island. 

Q.  On  the '"Kilauea"  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Sailor  ? 

A.  Sailor. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  boat  that  ca])sized  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tell  us  all  you  know  about  that  ? 

A.  When  I  Avas  in  the  boat  big  waves  were  breaking  down  inside  the  boat. 
The  boat  capsized.    ^Ylien  the  boat  capsized  I  was  underneath  the  boat.  When 

T  came  out  from  underneath  the  boat  I  helped  some  people  to  get  on  the  boat. 

After  I  put  them  on  the  boat  I  swam  ashore. 

Q.  You  helped  how  many  people  ? 

A.  I  helped  one  girl — big  girl. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  two  people  that  were  drowned  i 

A.  'No,  I  did  not  see  them. 

Q.  About  how  many  people  were  in  the  boat  ? 

A.  About  eight  or  ten. 

Q.  What  kind  of  weather  was  it  there? 

A.  Kough  weather. 

Q.  How  was  it  above — any  rain  ? 
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A.  No ;  no  rain. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  it  ? 

A.  About  nine  o'clock. 

Q.  Suppose  they  use  searchlight  all  the  time,  would  it  be  good  all  the  time  ? 

A.  1^0.    Searchlight  no  good.    Can't  see. 

Q.  Tliat  is  all,  Moki. 

Testimony  of  Umauma. 

Hiku  acted  as  interpreter. 

Q.    What  is  your  name  ? 

A.  Umauma. 

Q.    What  do  you  do  ? 

A.  Sailor. 

Q.    What  boat? 

A.  "Kilauea." 

Q.    Were  you  in  the  boat  when  it  capsized  at  Lahaina  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    Tell  us  the  story  about  it. 

A.    When  we  left  the  "Kilauea"  we  did  not  see  any  big  waves,  and  when 
we  come  in  big  waves  strike  the  boat  and  capsized,  and  we  help  the  passengers. 
Q.    Did  you  help  any  passenger  yourself  ? 
A.    I  help  one  Chinese. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then  ?  You  helped  one  Chinese — what  did  you  do 
tlien? 

A.    T  put  on  the  keel  of  the  boat. 
Q.    What  did  you  do  yourself  ? 

A.    I  called  for  help.    When  T  called  for  help  one  boat  of  the  Tuter-Ishnid 
came  over  there  and  took  the  Chinese  to  shore  and  the  wharf. 
Q'.    About  what  time  was  that  ? 
A.    T  don't  remember  what  time  it  was. 
Q.    ITow  many  people  in  the  boat  ? 
A.    About  eight  or  ten. 
Q.    What  kind  of  weather  was  it  there? 
A.  Rough. 

Q.  Tf  the  light  from  the  sliij)  was  used,  would  il  be  a  good  tliiug  to  the 
[)oats  going  ashore  ? 

A.    T  saw  the  light. 

Q.    When  you  first  lowered  the  1)oat  to  go  iuto  Laliaina  would  il  1)e  a  good 
tbing  to  have  the  searchlicht  playing  all  the  time? 
A.     It  would  be  kind  of  l)ad.    Tt  was  too  dai'k. 

FlTKTllEi;.   TESTUrOTS'Y   OK  TTlKlT. 

M?-.  SuUoii.:  Hiku,  you  said  that  the  weathei'  was  a  little  rongli,  llic  wiud 
was  not  Idowiug  hard,  but  you  said  that  it  was  rtuigh  on  the  inside.  You  did 
not  mean  I'ough  where  the  "Kilauea"  was? 

A.  No.' 

Q.    Ts  it  always  rough  at  Lahaina? 
A.    Sometimes  rough,  sometimes  no  rough. 
Q.     You  have  been  in  Laliaina  many  limes? 
A.    Many  times. 

Q.     Sometimes  just  as  rough  as  this  lime,  somelimes  rougher? 
A.     Thai  time  we  £>'o  in  thei-e  rouaii. 
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Q.  Was  it  very  rough  ? 

A.  ISTot  very  rough. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  it  was  that  made  the  hoat  capsize  ? 

A.  When  the  steer  broke  and  the  boat  come  swamped.    When  the  oar 

broke  I  could  not  steer. 

Q.  When  the  wave  broke,  did  it  break  the  oar  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  one  wave  broke  your  oar  and  capsized  the  boat  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  One  big  wave — not  two? 

A.  Yes,  one  big  wave. 

Q.  Did  the  wave  come  in  from  behind  or  in  front  ? 

A.  From  behind. 

Q.  Straight  behind  ? 

A.  I  could  not  see  whether  straight  behind  or  this  way  (indicating  from 
the  right).    It  was  too  dark. 

Testimony  of  Kiaha. 


Mr. 

Gignoux:   What  is  your  name? 

A. 

Kiaha. 

Q. 

What  do  you  do  on  the  boat  ?              .  ■ 

A. 

Boatswain. 

Q. 

At  the  time  of  the  accident  at  Lahaina,  what  boat  were 

you  in  ? 

A. 

First  boat. 

Q. 

Did  you  get  in  all  right  ? 

A. 

Yes. 

Q. 

Did  you  see  the  accident  at  all  ? 

A. 

I  did  not  see,  but  I  hear  them  cry  for  help. 

Q. 

Did  you  help  them? 

A. 

Yes,  we  help  the  passengers.    When  we  were  alongside 

the  wharf  we 

unloaded  our  mail.    So  we  unload  the'  mail  first  and  we  go  right  to  help  them. 
Q.    What  were  the  weather  conditions  ? 

A.  Southwest  wind.  Little  rough  in  there  but  not  so  much  at  the  time  we 
came  in. 

Q.    Did  you  follow  the  channel  right  in  ? 
A.    The  first  boat  ? 
Q.  Yes. 

A.    Yes,  Ave  followed  the  channel  right  in. 

Mr.  Sutton:  How  where  the  "Kilauea"  was  anchored,  was  it  rough  out 
there  ? 

A.    Not  rough. 

Q.    Where  did  it  begin  to  get  roiTgh  ? 

A.    At  the  beginning  of  the  channel. 

Q.    Rough  a  little  wav  and  smooth  bv  the  wharf  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.    When  you  came  between  tlie  two  reefs,  it  was  roucli  there  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    Were  the  waves  breaking  in  the  channel  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    Tliis  time  were  they  breaking? 
A.    This  time,  no. 

(The  taking  of  testimony  ended  at  0:40  a.  m.) 
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Befoke  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  in  anb  fok  the 
Tekeitoey  of  Hawaii. 


Subpoenas. 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Investigation  of 
an  Accident  to  a  Boat  of  the  Inter- 
Island  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
Limited,  and  to  the  Passengers  there- 
in at  Lahaina,  Maui,  on  or  about 
Mav  1,  1915. 


SUBPOENA. 


The  Teeeitoey  of  Hawaii  : 

To  the  high  sheeiff  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  or  his  Deputy :  the 
Sheriff  of  the  City  and  County  of  Honoluhi,  or  his  Deputy :  or  any  Deputy 
Sheriff  or  Police  Officer  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii : 

You  aee  commanded  to  subpoena: 

John  Saffery, 
Katie  Kaeo 

to  appear  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  in  the  Kauikeolani 
Building,  at  Honolulu,  before  said  Public  Utilities  Commission  on  the  17th  day 
of  July,  1915,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  to  testify  as  witnesses  in  the  above  entitled 
matter. 

Hereof  fail  not,  and  of  this  process  make  due  return. 

Witness  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  this 
nth  day  of  July,  1915. 

Chaeles  R.  Foebes, 

Chairman. 


Served  the  within  Subpoena  by  reading  the  same  to  the  witliin  named  John 
Saffery,  Katie  Kaeo  at  Olowalu,  County  of  Maui,  T.  II.,  this  loth  day  of  July, 
1915. 

John  Feeeeiea, 
Deputy  Sheriff,  County  of  Maui. 


Public  Utilities  Commission,  Teeeitoey  of  Hawaii. 

subpoena. 

Issued  at  9:30  o'clock  A.  M.,  July  11,  1915. 
H.  P.  O'Sullivan,  Secretary. 
Returned  at  2:30  o'clock  P.  M.,  July  15,  19  15. 
H.  P.  O'SiiLmvAN,  Secrclary. 
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Befoke  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  in  and  for  the 
Territoky  of  Hawaii. 


In  the  Matter  of  tlie  Investigation  of 
an  Accident  to  a  Boat  of  the  Inter- 
Island  Steam  Navigation  Company,  subpoena. 
Limited,  and  to  the  Passengers  there- 
in at  Lahaina,  Mani,  on  or  about 
May  1,  1915. 

The  Territory  of  Hawaii  : 

To  the  high  sheriff  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  or  his  Deputy:  the 
Sheriff  of  the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu,  or  his  Deputy :  or  any  Deputy 
Sljoriff  or  Police  Officer  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii : 

You  ARE  COMMANDED  TO  SUBPOENA: 

Wai  Chueng  Kong  and  Xaokiclii  Misokami 

to  appear  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  in  the  Kauikeolani 
Building,  at  Honolulu,  before  said  Public  Utilities  Commission  on  the  17th  day 
of  July,  1915,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  to  testify  as  witnesses  in  the  above  entitled 
matter. 

Hereof  fail  not,  and  of  this  j^jroeess  make  due  return. 

Witness  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  this 
14th  day  of  July,  1915. 

Charles  I\.  Porbes, 

Chairman. 

Served  the  within  Subpoena  by  reading  the  same  to  the  within  named 
Wai  Chueng  Kong  and  jSTaokichi  Misokami  at  Lahaina,  Maui  County,  this 
]5tli  day  of  July,  1915. 

C.  R.  Lindsay, 

Deputy  Sheriff. 

Public  Utilities  Commission,  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

subpoena. 

Issued  at  9:30  o'clock  A.  M.,  July  U,  1915. 
11.  P.  0' Sullivan,  Secretary. 

Returned  at  2  :30  o'clock  P.  M.,  July  15,  1915. 
LI.  P.  O'SuLLivAN,  Secretary. 

Mutual  Telephone  Co.,  J/rn.,  (Wireless  Dept.) 

Honolulu,  Office,  July  15|15. 

To: 

Sheriff  Crowell 
Maui 

Instruct  Henry  P.  O'SuUivan  to  sumuiou  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saffrey  to  appear 
hcfdi'c  Public  TTtilities  C^muuission. 

Charles  R.  Forbes, 

Chairman. 


Before  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  in  and  for  the 
Tebritoky  of  Hawaii. 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Investigation  of 
an  Accident  to  a  Boat  of  the  Inter- 
Island  Steam  jSTavigation  Company, 
Limited,  and  to  the  Passengers  there- 
in at  Lahaina,  Maui,  on  or  about 
May  1,  1915. 


The  Territory  of  Hawaii 


SUBPOENA. 


To  THE  HIGH  SHERIFF  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  or  his  Deputy :  the 
Sheriff  of  the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu,  or  his  Deputy :  or  any  Dcj)uty 
Sheriff  or  Police  Officer  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii : 

You  ARE  COMMANDED  TO  SUBPOENA  : 

Papu  Saffrey, 

to  appear  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  in  the  Kauikeolani 
Building,  at  Honolulu,  before  said  Public  Utilities  Commission  on  the  17th  day 
of  July,  1915,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  to  testify  as  witnesses  in  the  above  entitled 
matter. 

Hereof  fail  not,  and  of  this  process  make  due  return. 

Witness  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  this 
14th  day  of  July,  1915. 

Charles  R.  Forbes, 

Chairman. 


Served  the  within  Subpoena  by  reading  the  same  to  the  within  named 
Papu  Saffrey  at  Olowalu,  County  of  Maui,  Terr,  of  Haw.,  this  16th  day  of 
July,  1915. 

John  Ferreira, 
Deputy  Slieriff",  County  of  ^^;^ui. 


Public  Utilities  Commission,  Territory  of  Havvah. 

subpoena. 

Issued  at  9:30  o'clock  A.  M.,  July  14,  1915. 
H.  P.  O'SuLLiVANj  Secretary. 

Returned  at  11:55  o'clock  A.  M.,  July  IC,  1915. 
H.  P.  O'SuLLiVAN,  Sceretarv. 
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Transcript  of  Tes-                       BeFORE  THE  PuBLIC  UTILITIES  COMMISSION  IN  AND  FOR  THE 
timony  Given  at                                                            TERRITORY  OF  HaWAII. 
Hearings  Held  on 

July  16  and  19,  t      i      ti  i              i-  t          ...          t\     ji    i      -r\          •  c  tt  i  •  -tt-  i 

1915.  in  the  Alatter  oi  investigation  in  re  Death  by  Drowning  oi  Ushi  ivuwaye  and 

Chow  Soy,  Through  the  Overturning  of  a  Boat  of  the  S.  S.  Kilauea  of 
the  Inter-Island  Steam  ISTavigation  Company,  at  Lahaina,  ]\Iani,  May 
1st,  1915. 

TEANSCRIPT  OF  TESTIMO^^Y  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMIS- 
SIO^T  AT  HOiVOLULU,  li.  T.,  ON  THE  16TH  AND  19TH  DAYS 
OF  JULY,  1915. 

Commissioners  : 

Charles  R.  Forbes,  Chairman, 
J.  N.  S.  Williams, 
A.  J.  GigTioiix. 

Appearances : 

For  the  Commission : 

Deputies  Attorney  General  A.  G.  Smith  and  L.  P.  Scott. 

For  the  Inter-Island  S.  N.  Company : 

Messrs.  E.  W.  Sutton  and  L.  J.  Wai'ren. 

JULY  16,  1915. 

The  Commission  was  called  to  order  at  the  hour  of  two-  o'clock  ]y.  m.. 
Chairman  Forbes  presiding,  anil  all  the  members  of  the  Commission  l^eing 
present. 

There  were  also  present  Deputy  Attorney  General  Arthur  Smith,  repre- 
senting the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Sutton,  rejjresenting  the  firm 
of  Smith,  Warren  k  Sutton,  attorneys  for  the  Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation 
(Jorapany. 

The  following  proceedings  were  then  had  and  testimony  taken : 
TJic  Cludrman :  The  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to  take  up  tlie  question  of 
the  accident  that  occurred  at  Lahaina  on  May  1st,  of  this  year.  I  think  we  will 
suspend  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  any  previous  meetings  and  likewise  we 
will  suspend  the  reading  of  any  evidence  other  than  the  Coroner's  findings. 
Will  you  read  them,  Mr.  Secretary  ? 

The  Secretary  thereupon  read  the  findings  or  verdicts  of  the  Coroner's  in- 
(piests. 

'The  L'liiilnnnii :    \\v  w  ill  call  Mr.  Penhallow  as  the  first  witness  in  this 

case. 

Hon.  II.  B.  Penhallow 

was  called  as  a  witness,  was  duly  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  Forbes: 

Q.    What  is  your  full  name  ? 

A.    H.  B.  Penhallow. 

Q.    Your  place  of  residence  ? 

A.  Wailnku. 

(}.    Were  _you  aboard  the  Ivilauea  on  the  niglit  of  this  accident? 
A.    I  was. 

Tell  us  the  position  of  the  vessel  at  nine  or  nine-thirty,  at  the  time 
of  ihc  accident,  between  nine  and  nine-thirty,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge. 
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A.    She  was  lying  at  about  her  usual  anchorage,  I  should  say. 
Q.    The  vessel  was  lying  at  her  usual  place  ? 

A.  About  that.  I  couldn't  say  definitely,  l)ut  they  cauie  in  there  some- 
where near  the  buoy. 

Q.    How  far  was  the  vessel  from  shoi'e,  do  you  tliiuk  t 

A.  Well,  that  is  pretty  hard  to  say.  I  don't  think  she  was  any  unusual 
distance ;  at  the  usual  place  they  come  to  anchor.  It  varies  from  time  to  time. 
She  was  some  little  ways  below  the  buoy,  I  should  say. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  any  commotion  on  the  vessel  as  the  passengers  disem- 
barked in  the  small  boats  ? 

A.    TsTothing  unusual. 

Q.    You  were  in  the  first  boat,  were  you  not,  Wx.  reuhallow  ? 
A.    I  was,  with  my  wife. 
Q.    How  many  passengers  were  in  this  boat  ? 
A.    I  really  couldn't  say — half  a  dozen  or  so,  ])ei'ha])s. 
Q.    How^  long  did  it  take  you  to  make  the  trip  from  the  Kilauea  to  the 
wharf  ? 

A.    Well,  I  couldn't  state  the  exact  number-  of  minutes. 
Q.    Approximately  ? 

A.  It  was  not  any  imusual  time.  W^e  came  in  the  usual  way  as  fast  as 
the  crew  could  row  us.    It  was  an  ordinary  crew. 

Q.  Had  yon  ever  been  in  a  l)oat  with  some  members  of  the  crew  tliat 
were  rowing  this  l)oat,  and  did  you  know  any  of  them  so  as  to  recognize  them  ? 

A.  I  couldn't  say.  Perhaps,  possildy,  the  fi'eight  clerk,  but  the  crew  I 
couldn't  say  definitely. 

Q.    Describe  the  weather,  please,  on  this  night. 

A.  Well,  it  was  an  ordinary  landing,  neither  rougher  than  usual  or  caliii- 
er.  I  slioidd  say  it  was  just  an  average  night  there  at  Lahaina.  I  know  I  made 
inquiry  on  the  boat.  I  had  heard  they  lost  a  boat  the  night  l)efore,  and  wIumi 
we  got  opposite  Lahaina  I  asked  the  ]mrser,  who  was  standing  at  the  gangway, 
how  the  landing  was,  and  he  looked  ashore  and  saw  no  red  lights,  and  said  it 
was  all  right. 

Q.    You  have  made  many  trips  froui  vessels  at  Lahaina  before? 
A.    Yes  ;  quite  a  nundier. 

Q.  Ilave  you  ever  experienced  any  rougher  weather  tliau  you  did  on  I  his 
particular  night  ? 

A.     Oh,  yes,  sir;  much  rougher  surf. 

Q.    Did  all  the  passengei's  iu  vour  l)oat  hind  safelv  at  the  wlinrf  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    Where  were  you  when  you  heard  the  cries  f(n'  Ind])  ? 

A.    Standing  on  the  wharf  waiting  for  my  baggage  to  come  ashore. 

Q.    Was  your  baggage  in  the  first  boat  ? 

A.    It  was. 

Q.    How  long  after  you  arrived  before  yon  licard  the  cries  for  bi  lp  ? 

A.    The  boat  was  not  yet  unloaded. 

Q.    The  first  boat  was  not  yet  unloaded? 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  was  done  fi-om  shore  tliat  you  saw  towaivls  going  to  ibc  I'clicf 
of  the  distressed  boat  ? 

A.  As  near  as  I  vaw  I'cnicndicr  I  bclic\'c  the  men  in  the  boat  licai'd  llie 
cry  first  and  they  started  away  fi'om  the  binding  before  we  really  reali/eil  ibe 
other  boat  was  in  trouble,  but  they  called  ashore  that  ihe  boal  bad  eaiisi/.ed  or 
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something  like  that  and  several  parties  started  out  in  small  skiffs  over  to  the 
otlier  boat ;  and  there  were  a  number  of  machines  there,  and  after  we  realized 
that  there  was  a  boat  in  trouble  the  machines  were  turned  around  and  w^e  turned 
the  lights  on  the  surf. 

Q.    Had  jour  baggage  been  discharged  from  the  boat  i 

A.    It  had  not. 

Q.    It  had  not?  '  , 

A.  ISTo ;  and,  if  I  remember  correctly,  I  think  some  of  the  mail  still  re- 
mained in  the  boat. 

Q.  And  the  first  boat  pulled  away  from  the  Lahaina  wharf  for  the  rescue 
with  pome  of  the  baggage  and  the  mail  still  in  the  boat  ? 

A.    Immediately.    They  didn't  wait  for  anything. 

Q.    And  vou  were  there  when  the  boat  came  back  ? 

A.    Yes.  " 

Q.    What  came  back  in  the  first  l)oat  that  went  to  the  rescue  ? 

A.  As  I  recollect,  that  boat  didn't  come  back  immediately,  but  I  think  a 
man  named  Devauchelle  brought  a  woman  and  a  child  ashore  or  a  child,  and 
then  later  I  think  Mr.  Saffery  and  his  wife  came  ashore  in  the  big  boat.  I  am 
not  exactly  clear.  It  was  rather  a  confusing  time  and  I  didn't  watch  very  care- 
fully to  see  who  came  there  in  the  boat.  I  know  everything  was  done  by  the 
Inter-Island  boat  crew  and  those  on  shore  to  get  the  people  in  trouble  out  of  the 
surf. 

Q.    How  do  you  know  that? 
A.    By  observation. 

Q.    Was  it  light  enough  to  see  what  the  first  boat  was  doing  at  tlie  rescue? 
A.    We  could  see  them  out  there  dimly  from  the  lights  of  the  machines, 
and  my  recollection  is  that  they  brought  those  tw^o  people  ashore. 
Q.    Yon  could  not  see  the  operations  ? 

A.  I  could  not  see  the  operations.  We  could  see  the  dim  appearance  of 
tlie  boat  out  there. 

Q.    Was  you  there  when  the  second  boat  came  in,  the  upturned  boat  ? 
A.    It  didn't  come  in  to  the  wharf,  according  to  my  recollection. 
Q.    You  didn't  see  the  second  boat  at  all,  then  ? 

A.  My  recollection  is  I  did  not  see  it ;  that  is,  close  by.  I  think  later  on 
we  saw  it  close  in  by  the  end  of  the  stone  wall  down  there  towards  the  beach. 

Q.    Did  you  see  any  of  the  passengers  of  this  second  boat  ? 

A.  I  saw  J\lr.  and  jMrs.  SafFery  or  whoever  was  brought  ashore — a  little 
child  and  a  Japanese  woman. 

Q.    Mr.  and  Mi-s.  Saffery  and  a  child— INlrs.  Satfery's  child? 

A.    No;  I  think  it  was  a  Japanese  child. 

Q.    And  a  Japanese  woman  ? 

A.  Yes ;  and  ]wssibly  a  man.  I  really  cannot  say.  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  people  waiting,  some  of  the  rescuing  party  and  ]iassengers,  and  not  know- 
ing any  of  them — the  only  reason  I  know  that  woman  was  in  the  boat  it  was 
told  me  she  was  one  that  was  l)rought  ashore. 

Q.    How  long  did  you  remain  on  the  wharf  after  this  accident? 

A.  Shortlv  after  the  other  boat  came  back  and  1  pot  mv  baajrase ;  and 
about  lliat  time  they  re])orted  someone  had  been  washed  ashore  at  Mr.  Zetdwitz' 
])lace. 

().    Did  you  see  the  remains  ? 

Q.    No,  sir;  I  did  not.    I  sim])ly  heard  they  found  someone. 
Q.    Did  you  see  any  of  the  small  boats  that  went  to  the  rescue  come  back 
with  any  of  the  passengers? 


A.    I  saw  this  Devauclielle. 

Q.    He  came  back  in  a  boat  other  than  an  Inter-Island  Iwat  ? 

A.  Other  than  an  Inter-Ishind  boat.  He  had  a  small  skift'  there,  and 
there  Avere  several  skill's  and  sampans  went  ont  with  Japanese. 

Q.  Do  von  know  whether  or  not  the  Inter-Island  boats  brought  any  of  the 
distressed  passengers  back  to  Lahaina  or  not  'i 

A.  As  I  say,  my  recollection  is  that  Mr.  and  Mm.  Satt'ery  were  br(^ught 
back.  They  were  brought  later  than  Devauclielle.  He  was  the  first  to  come  in, 
as  I  recollect,  and  the  Inter-Island  boat  brought  these  two  in ;  and  these  sam- 
pans were  around  there  for  some  time  and  the  Inter-Island  boat  went  ont  the 
second  time.    I  am  not  certain ;  that  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  Were  there  any  Japanese  men  or  women  in  this  boat,  or  Chinese,  in 
the  first  boat  that  yon  were  in,  when  it  got  alongside  the  wharf  ? 

A.    That  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.    You  don't  know  whether  there  was  ? 

A.    I  don't  remember  who  was  in  the  boat.    Mr.  Robinson  was  with  me. 
Q.    Was  there  any  confusion  in  this  boat  ? 
A.    ISTo  confusion. 

Q.    jSTo  confusion  when  you  disembarked  '<! 

A.  1^0.  You  know  how  when  you  get  to  the  landing  you  get  out  of  the 
boats.    There  was  no  unusual  roughness  at  the  landing. 

Q.  In  your  exj^erience  of  traveliiig  back  and  forth  there  have  you  ever 
seen  Asiatic  passengers  abused  in  any  way  'i 

A.  'No.  They  are  told  to  hurry  along,  the  same  as  you  tell  auyone  else 
to  hurry  along  if  they  stand  on  the  gangway  blocking  progress. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  seen  them  alnised  aboard  the  vessel  as  deck  passengers 

A.  I  have  never  been  down  where  they  are  taken  care  of.  My  observa- 
tion is  they  are  not  abused. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  about  this  accident  with  any  of  the 
Inter-Island  officials  after  the  accident  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.    None  ? 

A.    ISTot  to  my  recollection  ;  I  haven't  seen  any  of  them. 
By  Mi:  Williams: 

Q.    Mr.  Penhallow,  you  wei'c  in  the  first  boat  that  left  the  Kihiuea  ^ 
A.  Yes. 

Q.     Do  you  know  how  long  after  you  left  thf;  shi])  the  second  hnat  left  ? 

A.  Wliy,  not  very  long  after,  I  sliould  sny,  because  that  second  l)();it  cmi)- 
sized  before  our  own  Ijoat  unloaded;  sd  it  cmild  not  Imve  l)een  \-erv  long  aflei-- 
wards.    It  followed  the  usual  course. 

Q.    You  came  in  in  the  usual  course  d 

A.  As  I  remember  it,  we  were  a  little  bit  below  the  entrance,  lliat  is,  rhe 
channel,  and  then  before  we  got  to  the  channel  my  recollection  is  llial  I  he  lioal 
turned  and  rowed  u]i  until  they  got  to  the  usual  ])lace  to  go  in  and  went  I'ighl 
in  the  channel,  but,  as  I  remember  it,  we  were  a  little  bit  below  I  he  channel. 

Q.     The  course  steered  by  your  boat  was  not  directly  hcfore  the  channel  i 

A.    That  is  my  recollection. 

(}.     And  when  you  neared  the  channel  ■ 

A.     (  luterrnpting. )    Then  it  went  tow  ards  Olow  abi  and  went  in. 
(}.    Then  you  were  on  the  Olowalu  side  ^ 

A.  jS^o;  the  Kaanapali  side.  The  steamei-,  as  I  renicmher  it.  was  a  litth' 
below  the  channel.  Sometimes  they  anchor  n]i  fnrthei'  ami  s. mict  i incs  di.w  ii 
below.    I  don't  know — just  where  they  happen  to  come  to. 
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By  Chainnan  Forbes: 

Q.    What  was  the  weather  conditions  at  this  time  ? 
A.    In  what  way  ^ 

Q.    The  weather  from  the  time  you  left  the  vessel  ? 
A.    It  was  not  a  rough  night. 
Q.    Was  it  raining  or  blowing? 

A.    No;  it  was  not  raining  and  it  was  not  nnusnally  windy. 
Q.    What  kind  of  a  sea  was  running? 

A.    There  was  no  sea.    I  considered  it  a  good  night  to  land. 
Q.    Did  you  observe  the  light  on  tlie  wharf  as  you  went  in  ? 
A.    Just  tlie  lights  there.    There  were  no  storm  signals,  if  that  is  what 
you  mean. 

Q.    'No;  any  light  on  the  wharf  or  the  beach  ? 

A.  I  could  make  out  the  landing.  That  is  how  I  happened  to  know  Ave 
were  a  little  bit  below  the  channel. 

Q.    Then  it  was  not  the  usual  course  ? 

A.  I  really  can't  say.  They  lay  in  at  dift'erent  places.  Sometimes  they 
are  further  towards  Olowalu  than  others.  I  should  imagine  it  was  the  iisual 
course. 

Q.    Could  you  see  the  waves  plainly  ? 

A.  We  could  make  out  the  line  of  the  surf.  It  was  a  starlit  night.  You 
could  see  that  at  quite  a  distance. 

Q.  What  do  yon  know  about  the  loss  of  the  night  before  ?  How  was  that 
])oat  lost  ? 

A.  That  I  could  not  say.  I  was  told  it  was  lost  on  the  Olowalu  side  on 
that  little  breakwater  there  by  the  wharf.  I  don't  know,  of  my  own  personal 
observation.    I  simply  heard  that  is  where  it  was  lost. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  boat  contained  passengers  or  freight  that 
was  lost  the  night  before  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  aiiything  al)out  this.  I  just  happened  to  hear  this  by 
conversation  on  the  steamer,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  asked  the  purser  whether 
the  landing  was  all  right. 

Q.     Could  you  see  the  capsized  boat  from  the  landing? 

A.  Well,  after  the  automobile  lights  were  turned  on  we  could  make  out 
the  ap])earance  of  the  people  out  there,  and  later  wc  could  see  the  capsized  boat 
floating  in  some  distance  below  the  landing. 

Q.    How  far  Avould  you  say  that  boat  was  away  from  the  wharf  ? 

A.  That  is  rather  hard  to  say.  It  was  over  a  hundred  yards,  that  is,  I 
presume  it  would  be.  It  was  far  enough  out  you  could  just  make  her  out  as  she 
came  in. 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  Inter-Island  did  everything  in  their  power  to  expe- 
ditiously rescue  these  people. 

A.     Certainly  ;  they  went  right  out. 

Q.    But  you  could  not  see,  though,  the  performance  of  their  work  ? 
A.    Well,  they  must  have  done  something  to  get  these  people  ashore  in 
that  boat. 

Q.    It  is  also  true  that  some  of  the  small  boats  brought  iiassensjers  in  ? 
A.    Certainly.    Everyone  went  out  that  could.    Alen  even  jum])ed  over- 
board from  the  wharf  and  swam  out. 

Q.    Did  the  Tnter-Island  men  jnn^^  out? 

\.  The  ruter-Island  crc^v  I  tliiiik  went  iu  the  boat,  or  enough  to  uian  the 
boat  anyhow. 
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Q.  Was  Mr.  Dimn  on  the  -wharf  this  night,  do  you  know,  of  your  own. 
knowledge  ? 

A,    I  could  not  sa}'.    I  presiuue  he  was.    He  is  there  every  night. 
By  Mr.  Gig  mux: 

Q.    Mr.  Penhallow,  in  your  judgment  was  the  boat  anywhere  near  the 
surf  or  the  breakers  when  it  capsized  ? 
A.    It  capsized  in  the  breakers. 
Q.    Right  in  the  breakers  ? 

A.  1  should  say  so,  because  if  you  once  get  in  there  the  boat  is  bound  to 
capsize  or  swamp.  That  would  be  my  judgihent.  I  don't  know,  because  we 
didn't  see  it.  We  didn't  know  it  was  capsized  until  we  heard  them  calling  and 
then  we  could  distinctly  hear  them  hollering. 

Q.  And  you  didn't  notice  whether  it  was  opposite  the  channel  where  you 
came  in  ? 

A.    It  was  below  the  channel.    I  was  trying  to  locate  the  sounds  and 
sounds  came  jDOSsibly  from  a  hundred  yards  or  so  below  the  channel. 
By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.    What  is  below  ? 

A.  The  Kaanapali  side.  The  wind  goes  down  that  way  and  the  boat 
would  drift  towards  the  land. 

Q.  In  your  casual  observation,  what  would  you  say  was  the  condition  of 
the  crew  of  your  boat,  the  boat  in  which  you  went  ashore '{ 

A.    Why,  normal. 

Q.    Sober  ? 

A.  Why,  yes.  There  was  nothing  to  mark  them  any  different  from  any 
other  trip.  The  boat-steerer  was  looking  out  from  the  boat  and  when  he  found 
he  was  below  the  channel  he  went  ahead. 

Q.    Do  you  know  this  boat-steerer  that  was  in  your  boat  ? 

A.  ISTo ;  I  do  not.  I  could  not  recognize  anybody  who  was  in  the  boat, 
because  there  was  nothing  imusual  going  on  to  call  my  attention  to  who  was  in 
the  boat  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  Lahaina  an  unsafe  place  to  land  at  all  times,  irre- 
spective of  the  weather  ? 

A.  Well,  there  are  times  when  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  land,  but  it  is  very 
hard  to  say  from  hour  to  hour  when  it  is  safe  to  land.  It  is  a  very  treacherous 
landing  there.    The  breakers  come  in  there  and  it  is  a  dangerous  landing. 

Q.    You  have  disembarked  there  a  number  of  times  ? 

A.    Oh,  yes. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  been  in  a  boat  yourself  when  tliey  had  an  accident  ? 
A.    I  have  gotten  wet  in  a  boat,  but  never  had  to  swim  ashore. 
By  Mr.  Sutton: 

Q.    Mr.  Penhallow,  you  spoke  of  the  crew  as  l)eing  an  ordinary  ci'cw. 
What  nationality  ? 
A.  Hawaiians. 
Q.    All  of  them? 

A.  That  I  could  not  say,  but  the  majority  of  tliem  wci-c.  I'lic  hkisI  of 
them  were  Hawaiians,  according  to  my  recollection. 

Q.    Do  you  know  what  the  crew  of  tlie  otlier  l)oat  was? 

A.  I  do  not.  I  understoful  tlicy  wci-e  Ilawaiiiins.  1  really  doii'l  know. 
The  boat-steerer  I  didn't  see,  hut  I  miderstood  he  was  a  Hawaiian  hecausc  in  a 
conversation  tliere  they  sy)oke  about  tliis  fellow  going  iiiidernealh  tlie  boat  and 
getting,  I  tliink,  this  cliild  tliat  I  )e\'a nehelle  hi'onghl  aslioi-e.     I  ani  iiol  nbso- 
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lately  sure.    That  is  what  was  told  me  here.    I  don't  know  other  than  that. 
Q.    That  Avas  told  you  on  the  wharf 
A.    Yes;   at  the  time. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  several  boats  going  out  to  get  the  passengers  and  assist- 
ing in  bringing  them  in. 

A.    Well,  those  were  the  small  

Q.  (Int.)  With  the  exception  of  the  boat, of  Devauchelle,  which  I  under- 
stand brought  back  two  passengers  

A.     (Int.)    I  understood  a  child  and  a  wahine. 

Q.  With  the  exception  of  that  boat,  did  you  see  any  other  boat  than  that 
bring  any  passengers  in  ? 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  the  Japanese  boats  did  not  bring  any  passen- 
gers in. 

Q.  Do  you  "think  that  all  of  the  other  passengers  that  were  brought 
ashore  came  ashore  in  Inter-Island  boats  ? 

A.  That  I  could  not  say.  I  don't  remember  of  seeing  any  one  of  the 
Japanese  boats  bringing  in  any  passengers.  That  is,  they  didn't  come  back  to 
the  landing.  They  might  have  been  down  there  at  the  beach ;  but  I  understood 
that  some  of  the  people  waded  ashore.    That  is  only  a  matter  of  hearsay. 

Q.  ^^Hien  you  first  learned  of  the  accident  having  occurred  where  was  the 
Inter-Island  boat  that  you  came  in  on  ?   W^as  that  still  at  the  wharf  ? 

A.  It  had  not  discharged  its  freight,  that  is,  baggage  and  mail.  They 
were  in  the  act  of  unloading  it. 

Q.  The  crew,  then,  got  knowledge  of  the  accident  having  occurred  there 
before  or  at  the  same  time  that  you  did  ? 

A.  Well,  I  think  they  heard  the  cries  first,  because  what  attracted  my 
attention  to  it  was  seeing  the  boat  start  away  from  the  ^vharf,  and  then  we 
could  hear  cries  for  assistance. 

Q.    Was  there  any  effort  made  at  speed  on  the  part  of  this  boat  crew  ? 

A.    Well,  I  should  say  they  got  away  as  fast  as  they  could. 

Q.  How  long  a  time,  do  you  know,  elapsed  between  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent and  the  time  at  which  the  boat  in  which  you  came  ashore  in  came  back 
with  the  passengers  who  had  been  rescued  ? 

A.    Well,  that  is  pretty  hard  to  say  because  the  boats  were  

Q.    ( Int. )    Just  approximately  ? 

A.  Possibly  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  but  my  recollection  is  they  went 
back  again ;  that  they  didn't  finish  their  work.  They  were  hunting  around  for 
souie  time.  You  see,  after  they  came  in  with  the  passengers  they  checked  up 
and  I  think  found  that  two  were  missing,  and  then  they  went  back  and  con- 
tinued tlieir  search  to  try  and  locate  those  other  people,  because  we  inquired 
from  time  to  time  of  jieople  ou  the  wharf,  and  Mv.  Weinsheimer  was  very  active 
ill  helping. 

().  You  said — you  spoke  of  the  boat  being  capsized  about  a  hundred 
yards  below  the  channel.  Do  you  mean  that  the  boat  capsized  a  hunderd  yards 
below  the  channel  or  that  that  was  the  place  where  you  located  the  people  calling 
for  help  ? 

A.    That  is  what  I  mean.    Of  course  I  don't  know  where  it  capsized. 
Q.    You  ddii't  know  how  close  to  the  channel  it  capsized  !' 
A.     I  have  11(1  idea. 

(}.     And  Ihiil  |ioiiit  was  also  ahoiil  a  hiiii(h'c(l  yards  away  from  the  wliarf 
A.    I  should  say  so. 

().  In  which  direction  was  the  wind  blowing,  the  direction  in  which  the 
ca]isized  lioat  bad  di'ift('(l  away  from  the  channel? 
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A.  I  should  say  that  was  the  direction — hlowing  down  the  coast.  It  was 
not  a  strong  wind. 

Q.  When  you  left  the  Kilauea  in  the  first  boat  what  course  was  taken — 
around  the  stern  of  the  Kilauea  or  around  the  bow  ? 

A.    That  I  couldn't  say.    I  don't  recollect.    I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  how  far  below  the  usual  anchorage  the  Kilauea  was 
that  night  ? 

A.  Well,  about  in  the  usual  anchorage.  It  was  not  so  very  far  below 
because  the  steamers  coming  in  there  sometimes — well,  they  anchor  about  the 
same  locality  fi'om  time  to  time.  This  was  probably  half  a  ship's  length  below 
where  she  sometimes  anchors,  perhaps  more,  but  not  unusually  far. 

Q.  You  have  traveled  a  good  deal  there,  have  you,  Mr.  Penhallow — on 
various  Inter-Island  Steam  ISTavigation  Company  boats  to  Lahaina  ? 

A.    Yes ;  I  have  a  number  of  times  each  year  for  the  past  thirteen  years. 

Q.  How  about  sudden  waves  coining  in,  of  which  you  would  not  get  any 
warning  ?  Have  you  ever  noticed  or  heard,  rather — have  jou  ever  noticed  any 
waves  coming  in  which  suddenly  broke  in  places  that  you  would  not  expect  a 
wave  to  break  in  ? 

A.  Well,  there  is  a  certain  place  there  in  the  channel  where  the  waves 
break  when  they  come  up. 

Q.    Where  is  that,  near  the  anchorage  or  near  the  shore  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is  near  the  shore,  about  on  a  line  with  the  reef,  is  my  recol- 
lection. 

Q.    About  the  point  of  the  reef  ? 

A.  Somewhere  around  there.  I  have  been  fortunate  not  to  be  tliere 
very  many  times  when  it  was  rough. 

Q.  In  what  way  were  you  able  to  ascertain  you  were  out  of  the  usual 
channel  that  evening? 

A.  It  seemed  to  me  that  we  were  heading  for  the  breakers  when  we  started 
in  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  making  a  remark  about  oui'  coui-se  when  the  lioat- 
steerer  turned  towards  Olowalu. 

Q.    What  was  it  made  you  think  so? 

A.    I  could  see  the  line  of  the  foam. 

Q.    Was  there  any  particular  noise  from  the  breaking  of  the  waves  on  the 

reef  ? 

A.    The  usual  noise,  but  that  didn't  attract  my  attention. 

Q.    Was  it  a  continuous  noise  or  every  now  and  then  when  a  wave  broke?' 

A.    That  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.    How  close  were  you  in  your  boat  to  the  reef  when  the  turn  was  niiiiU'? 
Q.    We  were  not  very  close  in. 
Q.    Fifty  or  one  hundred  feet  ? 

A.  'No;  not  as  close  as  that,  I  think.  I  noticed  the  waves  thei-c  and  T 
thought  we  were  not  heading  for  the  channel  and  we  were  not  dangerously 
close,  but  nothing  attracted  my  attention  to  the  fact — that  is  all. 

Q.    How  wide  is  the  entrance  to  the  cliannel,  Mr.  PenhaUow  (    Would  you 
say  it  was  the  length  of  the  Kilauea  ? 
A.    ISTo;  I  should  say  not. 

Q.    Less  than  that?    Half  of  that? 

A.  It  is  possil)ly,  well,  a  hundred  fed.  1  may  he  iiiisl;ikcn.  I  :ini  iml 
absolutely  sure  about  it.    It  is  not  a  very  wi(h'  ciil  raiicc 

Q.  And  does  it  widen  as  it  goes  in  oi'  luin-ow,  wlicii  ii  comics  close  in  hi 
the  wharf  ? 

A.    Well,  it  is  pretty  narrow.    It  is  a  ])i'etly  narrow  clianncL    Well,  ihcre 
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is  a  breakwater  on  the  Olowalu  side  and  the  breakers  are  not  very  far  on  the 
Kaanapali  side  of  the  wharf.    It  is  a  very  narrow  lane. 

Q.  At  that  point  it  is  prol)ably  no  more  than  fifty  feet  wide  ^  Would 
you  say  fifty  feet  or  more  ? 

A.    Well,  it  is  somewhere  around  fifty  feet,  perhaps  seventy-five. 
I'll  C'Jiairman  Forbes: 

Q.  Mr.  Penhallow,  you  say  your  boat  got  away  from  the  wharf  as  fast  as 
possible.    How  fast  would  you  say  ? 

A.  As  fast  as  the  men  could  jump  from  the  wharf  that  were  helping  get 
the  mail  out  and  the  men  could  get  hold  of  their  oars,  and  push  out. 

Q.  How  soon  after  the  first  l)oat  got  away  from  the  wharf  did  you  know 
there  were  two  people  lost ' 

A.    Oh,  that  was  some  time. 

Q.    How  long  would  you  say,  an  hour  ? 

A.     Xo;  not  that  long.    Time  at  that  time  was  hard  to  keep  track  of. 
Q.    Well,  you  know  what  time  you  landed  there  at  Lahaina  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    And  you  know  about  the  time  you  got  home  ? 

A.    Well,  we  were  there  on  the  wharf  about  an  hour  altogether,  I  should 

say. 

(^.    And  in  half  an  hour  you  knew  there  were  two  persons  lost? 
A.    Possibly  in  that  time. 

Q.  What  was  the  surf  at  the  entrance  i  Did  you  notice  whether  the  surf 
at  the  entrance  was  very  heavy  ? 

A.  It  was  not  breaking  across  the  channel  is  my  recollection,  but  that  is 
not  saying  that  it  didn't  break  innnediately  after  we  came  in. 

Q.    We  are  speaking  of  your  boat  now? 

A.    Our  boat  came  through. 

Q.    Without  any  noticeable  surf  ? 

A.    It  was  not  a  bad  landing. 

Q.    You  have  landed  in  much'  better  weather,  have  you  ? 
A.    I  have  landed  there  in  a  dead  calm. 
/;.//  ^fl■.  Smith: 

(^.    You  were  speaking  abdut  the  wind.    Was  that  strong  at  all? 
A.    'No;  it  was  just  the  laud  l)reeze  that  blows  there  in  the  evening.  It 
was  not  an  unusually  strong  wind. 

(}.    In  which  dii'ection  does  that  come  from  ? 

A.  According  to  my  recollection,  it  was  blowing  down  towards  the  chan- 
nel, towards  Kaanapali,  l)ut  not  directly  down.  It  is  a  kind  of  an  ofPshore 
l)reeze. 

(}.    A  southerly  wind  t 

A.     Xo;  an  easterly  wind,  I  guess;  an  easterly  wind,  I  should  say. 

Is  tliere  any  difference  in  the  surf  there  when  the  wind  is  to  the  east- 
ward and  when  it  comes  from  the  south  or  southwest;' 

A.  Well,  the  southerly  wind  brings  np  the  surf  fnim  the  seaward  side, 
and  tliat  is  the  time  when  it  is  particidarly  dangerous.  An  offshore  breeze  there 
is  not  one  that  would  stir  up  the  surf,  but  it  is  hard  to  say.  There  might  he  a 
surf  come  up  fi-om  outside,  from  a  storm  ofl^shore  somewhere,  and  yet  the  wind 
be  entirely  different  thei'e  at  Lahaina. 

().  And  tlic  surf  tliat  broke  in  tlie  chanuol  you  might  or  you  might  not 
not  ice  it  at  tlic  wha  i-f  ( 

\.  Yqs:  and  the  cliances  are  it  would  not  be  caused  l)y  tlie  breeze  there. 
Some  outside  disturbance  at  sea  woidd  cause  the  surf  there. 
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Q.    I  am  referring  to  the  night  you  were  there. 

A.  It  might  be  a  breaker  that  broke  across  the  channel  outside  and  no- 
body on  the  wharf  noticed  it. 

Q.  Is  this  channel  entrance  snfliciently  distinguishable  from  the  line  of 
the  surf  there  so  that  you  could  notice  it  before  you  reached  it  coming  from  the 
ship  towards  the  shore? 

A.  My  observation  was  we  were  not  opposite  the  channel.  On  a  night 
when  it  is  breaking  clear  across  I  would  not  attempt  it  myself. 

Q.    By  what  means  would  you  distinguish  it — you  yourself  ? 

A.  You  would  take  the  position  of  the  wharf  for  one  thing  and  the  chan- 
nel buoy  for  another. 

Q.    The  channel  buoy  is  on  the  outside  of  tlic  channel ''. 

A.    Well,  it  is  on  the  Olowalu  side. 

Q.    And  you  can  always  make  the  channel  buoy  liefore  making  tlie  chan- 
nel— you  can  always  see  it  from  the  steamer  % 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  how  far  away  from  the  channel  you  were  when 
you  started  to  call  the  attention  of  the  boat-steerer  ? 

A.  Well,  I  didn't  call  anybody's  attention  to  it.  It  simply  occurred  to 
me  that  Ave  were  below  it. 

Q.    Well,  answer  the  question  with  reference  to  that. 

A.    You  mean  how  far  were  we  below  the  charmel  ? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  ISTot  very  far  below,  just  far  enough  to  claim  my  attention,  to  call  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  were  not  directly  opposite.  I  ]n'esume  the  boat- 
steerer  Avent  in  far  enough  until  he  located  the  surf  and  then  followed  it  \\\>  to 
get  opposite  the  channel. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  second  boat  which  came  in  followed  A-oiir 
course  at  all  or  not  ? 

A.    I  do  not. 

Q.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  too  far  behind  for  you  to  see  it  ? 
A.    I  don't  remember  seeing  the  other  boat  at  all.    In  fact,  I  was  not 
looking  for  it. 

Q.  ISToAV,  Avith  reference  to  this  place  in  the  channel  where  it  is  about 
seventy-five  feet  wide,  Avhich  I  think  you  spoke  of,  can  you  gi\'e  any  idea  as  to 
about  Avhere  the  other  boat  capsized  or  where  it  Avas  Avlien  you  first  heard  the 
cries? 

A.    Well,  a  little  bit  outside  of  that. 
Q.    Outside  of  that  ? 

A.  Well,  the  channel  may  be  seventy-five  feet  Avide  all  the  Avay  out.  T 
am  simply  just  giiessing  at  those  figures.  Possibly  if  I  Avent  back  and  looked 
I  would  change  my  ideas  altogether,  l)ut  the  position  of  tlie  breakers  and  the 
breakwater  at  the  end  of  the  Avharf,  that  is  possibly  the  Avidtli  of  the  cliaunel. 
It  may  be  narroAver.  T  couldn't  say.  I  had  no  particulai'  reason  to  think  of 
the  channel  that  night  because  Ave  Avere  coming  in  apparently  in  the  usual  Avay. 

Q.  I^aturally.  But  T  understood  you.  in  answer  to  one  of  '\\v.  Sutton's 
questions,  to  refer  to  a  ])oint  whei-e  the  channel  is  na ri'ow ci'  tlian  al  odicr 
places. 

A.  Yes,  sir;  about  half  way  Ix'tween  the  outsich'  line  of  breakers  and 
the  Avharf. 

Q.  And  my  question  was  directed  to  tliat  location  as  trying  (o  asccrlain 
how  far  from  that  ])oint  the  boat  was  wheii  you  heard  tlie  cries. 


A.    Well,  the  boat  was  out  in  what  I  would  say  is  the  line  of  breakers. 
Q.    Out  further  towards  the  sea  ? 

A.    Out  further  towards  the  sea.    Of  course,  it  nia}'  be  that  the  channel 
does  not  vary  in  width  at  all  all  the  way  out. 
Bii  Mr.  Warren: 

Q.  You  made  reference  to  the  channel  buoy.  Do  yon  mean  tlio  buoy  out- 
side and  opposite  the  channel  ? 

A.  There  is  a  buoy  out  there  where  the  Mikahala  anchors.  She  lies  well 
inside  of  that.  That  is  the  buoy  I  referred  to.  That  does  not  mark  the  chan- 
nel. I  think  it  marks  the  anchorage.  I  don't  think  it  is  an  actual  buoy  locating 
the  channel  but  a  buoy  which  defines  the  bottom  and  not  the  channel. 

Q.  And  how  far  would  you  say  that  is  from  the  mouth  of  the  channel, 
approximately  ? 

A.  Well,  that  is  pretty  well  out.  It  is  in  the  locality  where  the  steamers 
anchor.  I  couldn't  say  just  how  far  it  is.  I  think  when  the  boats  come  down 
from  Hawaii  they  anchor  on  the  Olowalu  side,  and  the  boats  coming  up  anchor 
on  the  Kaanapali  side,  and  the  Mikahala  always  seems  to  anchor  in  between 
that  buoy  and  the  landing,  a  little  bit  towards  Olowalu. 
By  Mr.' Smith: 

Q.    Mr.  Penhallow,  at  the  place  where  you  distinguished  the  boat  when 
yoii  heard  the  cries  is  the  surf  usually  running  there? 
A.    Yes,  that  is  the  reef. 

Q.    And  there  are  always  breakers  over  there? 

A.  Well,  I  presume  there  are.  If  it  is  calm  weather  they  might  come  in 
without  l)reaking,  Imt  it  is  not  the  channel.  I  presume  it  is  breaking  there  all 
the  time. 

Q.  You  haven't  any  idea  how  strong  the  current  is  there,  referring  to  its 
velocity  ? 

A.  I  haven't  any  idea.  I  believe  some  current  sets  down  there  towards 
the  coast. 

Q.    You  mean  towards  Kaanapali  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Hon.  Wjr.  T.  Robinson, 
being  called  as  a  witness,  was  duly  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows: 

By  Chairman  Forbes: 

Q.     What  is  your  full  nam(\ ' Senator  Tvobinson  ? 

A.     William  T.  T\ol)inson. 

().     And  your  ])lace  of  ro\sidence? 

A.  Wailuku. 

Q.    You  engaged  ])assage  on  the  Kilauea  for  Lahaina  on  the  night  of  this 
accident,  on  May  the  1st? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.     Or  on  tlio  n\<x\\t  of  tlie  olst? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  tlio  jxisitiou  of  the  vessel  when  she  got  to  her  anchor- 
age off  Lahaina  ? 

A.     Just  a  little  bit  below,  just  aiiont  a  little  bit  below  th(>  anchor  light, 
ilia  I  is,  a  little  below  the  gas  buoy  they  have  there. 
Q.    The  light  buoy  ? 

A.    Yes;  just  towards  the  Kaanapali  side. 

Q.  Was  the  location  any  different  than  you  had  noticed  before  in  your 
t ri MS  to  Lahaina  ? 
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A.    No ;  not  that  I  noticed. 

Q.    Did  you  pay  any  attention  to  the  locality  ? 

A.    I  did  not  particularly. 

Q.  Yon  didn't  observe  any  difference  in  the  anchorage  at  that  time  than 
you  had  before? 

A.  It  varies.  That  is,  when  I  go  there  some  boats  anchor  before  that 
light  buoy  and  some  below. 

Q.    You  was  ready  to  disembark  as  soon  as  the  ship  anchored  ? 
A.    From  the  steamer  ? 
Q.  Yes. 

A.    Yes ;  I  went  in  the  boat  there  from  the  steamer. 

Q.  Tell  us  who  was  in  this  boat,  the  names  of  the  passengers  in  this  boat 
with  you — those  that  you  know. 

A.  There  was  myself.  Senator  Penhallow  and  Mrs.  Penhallow^,  Wai- 
aholo  and  Kaluakini,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  two  other  persons. 

Q.    Were  they  Oriental  passengers  ? 

A.  I  am  not  sure.  I  don't  know  myself,  but  I  know  six  or  seven  was  in 
the  boat. 

Q.    What  was  the  weather  conditions  on  this  night  ? 
A.    Well,  the  weather  was  very  fair. 

Q.  And  what  Avas  the  character  of  the  sea  ?  AVas  it  rough  or  was  it 
smooth  ? 

A.    'No;  there  was  a  little  low  tide  I  think. 
Q.    There  was  a  little  current? 
A.    There  was  a  little  current. 

Q.    How  fast  a  current  would  you  say  ?    How  fast  was  it  ? 

A.  Well,  when  we  come  in  where  it  is  low  tide  it  breaks  out  where  tlie 
reef  is  before  coming  in  the  channel,  and  when  we  got  to  coming  into  the  chan- 
nel where  the  breakwater  or  stonepile  is  Ave  kind  of  waited  tliere  until  tlie 
brakers  got  through  and  continued  to  the  landing. 

Q.    Could  you  distinguish  the  landing  from  the  vessel  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.    It  was  perfectly  light  ? 

A.    Yes.    Of  course  it  was  a  dark  niglit,  but  where  tlie  light  wns  

Q.    Wlien  the  boat  left  the  gangway  of  tlie  ship  did  tlie  oarsmen  iiiune- 

diately  begin  pulling  or  did  the  boat  drift  along? 

A.    They  left  the  gangway  and  went  around  the  stern  of  the  boat  and 

pulled  along. 

Q.    Did  they  disembark  on  the  loe  side  of  the  vessel  'i   Yon  say  they  pull('(l 
around  the  stern  of  the  ship? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    They  had  to  pnll  this  boat  aroniid  the  stern  of  tlie  ship? 
A.    Well,  the  gangplank  is  near  the  stern  anyway,  and  they  just  pulled 
around  the  stern  and  pulled  up  in  the  dark. 

Q.    Did  you  know  any  of  the  members  of  the  crew  of  the  boat  ? 
A.    I  do  not. 

Q.    You  had  never  seen  them  before? 

A.     T  might  have  seen  them  before,  but  I  don't  recollect  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  members  of  this  crew  luid  lieeii  on 
this  trip  before?  Do  you  know  if  at  any  time  they  h;id  been  in  the  s;nne  ei-ew 
or  boat  going  to  Lahaina  ? 

A.  I  believe  so.  T  am  not  quite  certain.  I  couldn't  say  for  certain.  I 
didn't  have  a  very  good  look  at  them. 
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Q.  Is  it  customary  for  passengers  disembarking  there  to  become  familiar 
with  the  boatmen;  that  is,  know  them  well  enough  to  speak  to  them  and  call 
them  by  name? 

A.    Well,  I  don't  know ;  maybe  so,  but  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  the  boat  you  was  in  from  the  time  it  left  the 
vessel  imtil  it  reached  the  wharf,  would  you  say  ? 

A.    Probably  about  ten  minutes,  I  suppose. 

Q.  About  ten  minutes  ?  Where  was  you  when  you  heard  the  cries  of 
distress  ? 

A.    I  was  at  my  automobile  at  the  outside  entran"ce  of  the  Avharf. 
Q.    You  were  out  of  the  first  boat,  then,  when  you  heard  these  cries  ? 
A.    I  was  out  in  the  automobile  then. 

Q.    Had  your  baggage  been  discharged  from  the  small  boat? 
A.    'No.    When  I  heard  the  cries  I  ran  back  and  the  crew  that  was  in  our 
boat  just  pulled  away  from  the  wharf  and  took  the  mail  and  all  our  baggage. 
Q.    How  long  after  they  heard  the  cries  ? 
A.    Just  immediately. 

Q.    Did  they  take  some  baggage  and  mail  with  them  ? 

A.  They  took  everything  they  had.  They  threw  out  a  few  bags  of  mail ; 
I  don't  know  how  many. 

Q.    How  long  before  this  boat  returned  to  the  wharf  ? 

A.    Well,  I  suppose  somewhere  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  heard  these  cries  did  you  know  that  there  were 
two  persons  lost  ? 

A.  I  didn't  know  it  until  Siniday  morning  at  Wailuku  that  there  were 
two  persons  lost. 

Q.    That  night  you  didn't  know  it  ? 

A.    I  heard  they  were  all  found.    I  heard  all  the  passengers  were  found, 
but  I  never  heard  any  were  lost  until  the  next  morning. 
Q.    Did  you  know  either  of  the  deceased  ? 
A.    No.  ' 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  waves  ?  Could  you  see  the  breakers  clearly  from  the 
gangway  when  you  pulled  away  from  the  vessel  ? 

A.  Going  to  the  wharf  we  could  see  the  breakers  because  way  out  where 
the  reef  is  the  breakers  break  there. 

Q.    You  could  see  the  breakers  from  the  vessel  ? 

A.  On  the  Kaanapali  side  of  the  reef  there  of  course  the  waves  come  that 
Avay  and  break  right  over  the  reef  and  makes  this  spray  at  low  tide. 

Q.  Was  this  boat  on  the  same  course  usually  taken  on  leaving  the  ves- 
sel's side  ? 

A.    I  couldn't  say.    I  didn't  see  the  boat  at  all. 
Q.   'I  mean  the  boat  you  were  in  ? 
A.    The  boat  I  was  in  ? 

Q.    Yes;  the  boat  you  were  in.    Was  it  on  the  same  course  usually  taken 
on  going  from  the  vessel  to  the  wharf? 
A.    I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  enough  with  tlie  channel  to  know  whether  or  not 
the  boat  was  on  its  right  course? 

A.  I  am  familiar  enough.  I  think  he  was  on  his  right  course — the  boat 
T  was  in. 

Q.    Do  you  know  the  a]i]U'oxinu)te  width  of  the  channel? 
A.    Where  the  rollers  come  into  the  channel  with  the  breakers,  about  fifty 
feet,  I  think.    Of  course  on  the  other  side  it  is  all  reef. 
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Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  sea  at  the  wharf  when  your  boat  came 
alongside  ? 

A.  It  was  low  tide  and  the  rollers  came  up  and  keep  shoving  the  boat 
here  and  there  and  of  course  the  boat  was  low  in  getting  on  to  the  wharf — low 
tide — small  currents — shoving  the  boat  up  and  down. 

Q.  In  disembarking  from  vessels  at  Lahaina  did  you  ever  feel  anxiety 
as  to  a  safe  landing  at  Lahaina  ?    Did  you  ever  feel  

A.  (Int.)  At  that  night  I  did.  Of  course  the  purser  told  me  he  had  a 
dump  coming  down  from  Hawaii  that  Friday  or  Saturday  morning,  coming 
down  from  Lahaina. 

Q.    He  had  some  trouble  that  morning,  the  purser  ? 

A.    The  freight  clerk. 

Q.  Was  there  any  mention  made  to  the  steersman  that  he  might  not  be 
on  his  right  course? 

A.    IS^ot  that  I  heard. 

Q.  There  was  no  conversation  you  heard  reUitive  to  the  position  of  tlie 
boat  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.    Do  you  know  the  members  of  the  crew  of  the  boat  you  were  in  ? 
A.    I  might  have,  but  I  cannot  recollect  it  that  evening. 
Q.    Was  there  an  officer  in  this  boat  with  you,  an  Inter-Island  officer  ? 
A.    The  freight  clerk. 

Q.    And  the  freight  clerk  gave  no  directions  to  the  steersman  ? 
A.    I  didn't  hear  it. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  what  do  you  think  of  the  skill  of  the  crew  of  your 
boat  as  oarsmen  ? 

A.    I  think  they  were  very  good  men. 
Q.    You  think  they  are  good  men  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    And  the  steersman  ? 

A.    I  think  he  understands  his  business. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  communicated  with  or  have  you  talked  this  acci- 
dent over  with  any  of  the  members  of  the  Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany ? 

A.  IsTo. 

Q.    You  have  not  had  any  conversation  wliatsoever  with  any  of  them  ? 
A.  ^^o. 
hy  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.    Senator  Robinson,  after  you  heard  the  cries,  when  you  were  standing 
at  your  automobile,  you  returned  immediately  down  to  the  wharf,  did  you  ? 
A.    I  did  ;  yes. 

Q.    And  a  minute  or  two  of  time  ela])s('(l  before  you  I'eaclied  the  wbai'f  ? 

A.    Yes;   I  suppose  about  a  minute. 

Q.    Did  you  go  down  to  the  edge  of  the  wharf  'i 

A.     It  was  pretty  crowded;  I  went  down  close  to  it. 

(}.    And  when  you  looked  out  could  you  see  the  capsized  boat  ? 

A.  I  could  not  see  anything.  It  was  a  dark  night.  F  could  hcai-  I  be  yell- 
ing, and  that  is  about  all. 

And  could  you  locate  that  yelling  with  inference  to  the;  channel  'i 

A.  Well,  tlie  yelling  sounded  as  though  it  was  al)out  a  liundred  yards,  or 
perhaps  not  that  much;  maybe  half  thai  iiuich  ;  maybe  fifty  or  seventy-five 
feet  below  the  channel.  I  conldu'l  sec  anytliiiig,  hnt  we  conM  hciir  the  veiling 
from  that  side. 
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Q.    You  had  an  idea  as  to  the  location  of  the  channel  ? 

A.  Yes.  Well,  the  channel- — the  reef  is  on  this  side  and  the  reef  on  the 
other,  on  the  Kaanapali  side. 

Q.    Did  you  notice  the  direction  of  the  wind  when  you  came  in? 

A.  Well,  it  was  coming  in  this  direction  here.  The  breakers  were  going 
towards  Kaanapali. 

Q.    You  mean  the  wind  was  coming  from  the  Olowalu  side?" 

A.    The  northeast  wind,  I  suppose. 

Q.    A  strong  wind  ? 

A.    ISTot  very  strong. 
By  Mr.  Warren: 

Q.  You  were  asked  as  to  the  weather  conditions,  Mr.  Robinson,  that  night. 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  if,  from  your  observation,  weather  conditions  directly 
affect  breaker  conditions  ?  That  is,  is  there  any  indicated  cause  and  effect  be- 
tween weather  conditions  and  breakers  ? 

A.  Sometimes  we  have  bad  weather  and  breakers  and  sometimes  it  is 
pretty  good  weather  and  breakers.    You  can't  tell. 

Q.  As  far  as  weather  is  concerned  there  might  be  the  same  weather  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  and  yet  be  a  sudden  change  of  sea,  with  breakers,  even  in 
good  weather,  as  far  as  weather  is  concerned  ? 

A.  Well,  when  they  get  a  pretty  good  north  storm  at  Kahului  it  is  just 
the  opposite  at  Lahaina.  Lahaina  you  can't  always  tell.  Sometimes  you  will 
go  in  and  strike  good  weather  and  sometimes  a  roller  comes  right  in. 

Q.  Have  you  in  your  experience  in  landing  at  Lahaina  known  any  times 
when  the  sea  itself  has  been  comparatively  smooth  and  yet  a  blind  roller  or 
breakers  rises  suddenly  ? 

A.    Yes ;  I  have  seen  it  myself. 

Q.  Gould  you  say  whether  or  not  it  is  a  more  or  less  common  thing 
throiighout  the  islands  ? 

A.    Well,  I  have  traveled  all  through  the  islands  and  along  every  shore. 
Q.    Well,  more  particularly  tahaina  ? 
A.    Lahaina,  yes. 

Q.  At  those  times  have  you  been  able  to  notice  anything  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  a  breaker  was  about  to  come  or  was  it  sudden  ? 

A.  Well,  sometimes  you  can  look  from  the  vessel  and  you  can't  see  it  very 
well.  It  does  not  break  right  through  the  surf,  l)ut  outside  it  does  break,  and 
you  hnd  those  waves  that  come  in  and  you  take  your  chances  to  get  in,  and 
sometimes  it  gets  so  high  you  can't  get  out. 

Q.  You  said  that  when  you  heard  the  cries  you  got  out  of  your  automo- 
liile  and  went  down  ot  the  wharf? 

A.    I  was  not  in  the  aiitomobile. 

Q.    You  said  when  you  heard  the  cries  vou  weut  down  to  the  wharf  ? 
A.  Yes. 

C^.    At  that  time  you  say  the  boat  was  going  out  ? 

A.  Well,  the  boys  were  just  pulling  out.  I  guess  they  got  their  oars 
(Idwn  and  ropes  cleared. 

Q.  And  wdien  you  said  they  had  thrown  out  a  few  mail  bags  did  you  mean 
tlicy  stopped  to  throw  those  out  or  had  tlioy  thrown  those  bags  out  before  vou 
got  there  ? 

A.  Well,  the  passengers  got  out  of  the  boat  and  the  crew  commenced 
dumping  their  mail  bags. 

Q.  What  T  uiean  is  you  didu't  mean  that  after  they  were  warned  of  the 
fact  and  knew  tliere  was  trouble  they  didu't  stop  to  throw  anything  out  ? 
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A.  'No,  no.  What  I  mean  was  that  they  had  thrown  a  few  ashore.  When 
they  heard  the  cries  of  course  they  ceased  landing  any. 

Captain  Frank  M.  Berg, 
being  called  as  a  witness,  was  duly  sworn,  and  testitied  as  follows: 

By  Chairman  Forbes: 

Q.    What  is  your  full  name  ? 

A.    Frank  M.  Berg. 

Q.    And  your  business  ? 

A.  Master. 

Q.    Of  what  vessel  ? 

A.    I  am  assistant  sujierintendent  on  the  wharf  at  the  present  time. 

Q.    What  was  your  position  on  the  night  of  this  accident  ? 

A.    Master  of  the  Kilauea. 

Q.    She  was  not  on  a  regular  run  ? 

A.  1^0. 

Q.    She  was  on  a  special  run  ? 

A.    On  a  special  trip. 

Q.    Taking  the  place  of  the  Mauna  Kea  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Are  you  a  licensed  pilot,  Captain  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Describe  the  position  of  your  vessel  on  the  night  of  the  accident. 

A.  W^e  was  laying  about — we  anchored  about  a  half  a  ship's  length  ahead 
of  the  buoy,  and  when  the  chain  stretched  out  we  were  about  half  a  ship's  length 
below  the  buoy. 

Q.  Plow  long  was  it  since  you  were  in  command  of  a  vessel  before  this 
particular  command  you  had? 

A.    It  was  not  very  long.    I  forget  which  vessel  I  had  before  then. 
Q.    Well,  your  regular  command  of  a  vessel  ? 

A.  My  regular — I  didn't  have  any  regular  command.  I  was  from  vessel 
to  vessel,  relieving  captain  here  as  soon  as  I  left  the  Mauna  Kea  as  first  officer. 

Q.  You  have  been  acting  in  the  capacity  of  relieving  officer,  relieving  cap- 
tain ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Had  you  been  to  Lahaiua  many  times  before? 

A.  I  have  been  five  years  in  the  Mauna  Kea  and  abo\it  a  year  and  a  half 
in  the  Kinau. 

Q.    Where  was  you  when  the  boat  pulled  away  from  the  ship's  side  ? 
A.    I  was  on  the  upper  deck. 

Q.    Were  you  watching  the  operations  of  tlie  crew  ? 
A.    I  always  do  that. 

Q.    Did  you  give  the  order  for  the  boat  to  ])u\\  away? 

Mr.  Warren:  May  T  ask  wliether  tlie  purpose  of  tliese  (piestions  is  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  master  is  responsilde  personally  for  tliis  accident?  Tf 
so,  may  T  ask  the  chairman  to  instruct  the  witness  that  he  is  not  required  to 
answer  any  questions  which  might  tend  to  incriminate  him  in  any  way,  and,  as 
the  Commission  probably  knows,  he  can't  1)e  rcqnired  to  testify  in  any  investi- 
gation of  this  sort  where  anything  he  niiglit  s;iy  iniglit  l)e  used  in  a  federal 
investigation. 

Tlie  Chairman:  T  will  refer  that  (|ne.stion  to  the  Attorney  General,  Mr. 
Smith. 

Mr.  Smith:    I  don't  understand  thai  there  is  any  (|iiestion  (tr  llie  captain's 
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personal  responsibility.  I  would  be  inclined  to  think,  Mr.  Chairman — of  course 
I  presume  Captain  Berg  is  willing  to  answer  any  question  that  comes  up — I 
would  be  inclined,  however,  to  say  that  in  an  investigation  of  this  sort  or  an 
iiivcstigiition  relating  to  a  matter  of  his  ])ilot's  license,  that  those  investigations 
wduld  Hot  vunw  within  the  category  of  what  would  be  known  as  incriminating 
answers.  1  don't  tliink  it  would  be  applicable  in  such  a  case  as  this.  I  don't 
believe  the  chairuian  could  properly  give  Captain  Berg  tho'^^e  instructions.  If 
thei-e  is  any  authority  for  the  privilege  I  think  

Mr.  Warren:  (Int.)  As  far  as  the  Inter-Island  is  concerned  there  is  no 
ol)jection  to  having  the  matter  fully  investigated. 

Mr.  Smith:  I  agree  that  if  there  is  any  possibility  that  any  testimony 
by  C'aptain  Berg  would  be  in  the  nature  of  or  might  have  a  tendency  to  cause 
him  to  lay  himself  open  to  criminal  proceedings  that  Captain  Berg  ought  to  be 
instructed  that  he  does  not  have  to  answer  any  questions  of  that  nature  if  he 
does  not  want  to,  but  I  don't  think  this  kind  of  a  proceeding  is  in  that  category. 

(The  Captain  having  no  objections  to  testifying,  the  examination  pro- 
ceeded.) 

By  Clialrman  Forbes: 

Q.  Captain  Berg,  did  you  see  the  boat  when  she  was  loaded  and  ready  to 
sliove  off  from  the  ship's  side? 

A.    Which,  the  first  or  second  boat 

Q.    The  first  boat? 

A.    I  saw  the  first  boat  all  right. 

Q.    How  many  passengers  w-ere  in  that  boat  ? 

A.  About  eight  passengers,  and  there  was  mail  in  the  boat,  and  their 
hand  baggage  of  course,  as  is  usual. 

Q.    You  take  passengers,  freight  and  baggage  in  the  same  l)oat  ? 

A.    That  has  been  the  custom. 

Q.    That  has  been  the  custom — in  the  same  boat  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  mean  that  ther^  was  freight  in  that  boat  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  hand  baggage  and  there  was  some  mail.  Of  course 
the  number  of  bags  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  watch  the  movement  of  the  boat  from  the  time  she  left  the 
ship's  side  until  she  went  in  to  the  wh^arf  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  just  w-atched — as  soon  as  the  boat  left  the  ship  I  assumed 
tliat  everything  was  all  right. 

Q.    Did  you  give  the  crew  of  the  boat  any  instructions  before  leaving? 

A.    No.  ' 

Q.    Do  vou  know  the  members  of  the  boat's  crew  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    Do  you  know  them  all  ? 

A.    I  know  them  as  the  crew  of  the  ship.   I  know  the  boat-steerer  well. 

Q.    This  is  the  first  boat  we  are  speaking  of,  Captain. 

A.  The  first  boat  ?  I  don't  know  them  personally ;  no.  I  know  them 
just  as  the  crew  of  the  ship ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  How  long  after  the  first  boat  piUled  away  did  the  second  boat  stai't 
away  ? 

A.    I  reckon  about  fifteen  minutes. 

Do  you  kiiow  how  many  ])assenge]'s  were  in  that  l)oat  ? 
A.    1'en  passengers. 
Q.    Can  you  give  their  names  ? 
A.    No,  sir;  I  can't  give  any  names. 
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Q.     Did  the  second  boat  contain  any  mail? 

A.  ISTo,  sir. 

Q.  Captain  Berg,  I  wonld  like  to  ask  you  if  there  were  any  Oriental  pas- 
sengers in  the  first  boat  ? 

A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  And  in  the  second  boat  ? 

A.  They  was  all  Orientals  and  one  native  and  two  children.  There  was 
eight  adidts  and  two  children. 

Q.  Was  there  a  third  boat  to  leave  the  vessel  'i 

A.  N^o,  sir. 

Q.  Just  the  two  ? 

A.  Just  the  two. 

Q.  Where  was  you — did  you  hear  the  cry  ? 

A.  ]S[o,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  hear  the  cry  ? 

A.  'No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  the  information  ? 

A.  When  I  saw  a  red  light  on  the  wharf. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then  ? 

A.  I  turned  on  the  searchlight  and  sent  a  boat  ashore  under  I'urser 
Thompson  in  charge  of  the  boat. 

Q.  You  didn't  send  a  regular  officer  ?    You  sent  the  purser  ? 

A.  ITe  always  goes  ashore  there. 

Q.  Did  your  searchlight  respond  inmiediately  when  you  turned  the  cur- 
rent on  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  searchlight  was  in  perfect  working  order  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  far  as  I  could  see. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  heard  that  there  was  tr()ul)le  oi'  ])ilikia  'i 

A.  As  I  told  you,  I  sent  a  boat  ashore  to  find  out  what  the  trouble  was. 

Q.  You  sent  a  boat  ashore  to  find  out  what  the  troulde  was  ? 

A.  Yes.    When  the  boat  came  back  Purser  Thompson  said  the  second 

boat  was  swamped,  and  I  sent  the  second  officer,  O.  W.  Olsen. 

Q.  Are  the  boats  supplied  Avith  life  ])reservers? 

A.  1^0,  sir.    The  row-boats,  vou  mean  ? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  No. 

Q.  Were  the  oars  in  good  shape? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  Avere  in  good  shape? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  oars  are  they? 

A.  Ash  mostly. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  one  of  those  oars  wouM  weigli  { 

A.  T  can't  tell  you.  They  are  |)retty  heavy  oai's.  1  (•(iiil<liri  Icll  you 
exactly  what  they  would  weigli.  1  wouldn't  uud<c  n  guess  even  aliniil  twciily- 
five  or  thirty  pounds.    T  haven't  hefted  one. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pull  one  of  those  oars  ? 

A.  Well,  not  very  often. 

Q.  When  you  was  informed  tliere  wci'e  two  lives  lost,  ('a|)l;\iii,  wlial  did 
you  do  ? 

A.  When  I  was  informed  two  lives  were  lost? 

Q.  Yes.   What  was  your  course  of  procedure?  - 
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A.  I  just  stayed  there  waiting  and  the  peoj^le  were  searching  around 
there  for  the  lost  bodies.  In  the  first  instance  they  said  only  one  man  was  lost, 
and  we  stayed  around  there  with  the  sampans  and  our  boats  searching  for  the 
bodies.   When  we  left  they  had  not  found  the  Japanese  woman. 

Q.    What  were  the  weather  conditions  ? 

A.  Fair. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  issue  any  warnings  to  your  boat-steerers  when  they  pull 
away  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  but  not  this  trip.    I  didn't  think  it  was  necessary. 

You  usually,  though,  do  issue  warnings? 
A.    When  there  is  any  sound  reason  to  issue  warnings  we  always  do  so, 
but  this  night  there  seemed  to  be  no  necessity  for  it. 

Q.    The  weather  was  fair  enough  so  you  didn't  have  to  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    Are  there  any  printed  instructions  given  to  the  boat-steerer  ? 
A.    Not  in  regard  to  taking  the  boats  in.    It  is  left  to  the  boat-steerer's 
judgment. 

Q.    Do  you  know  if  the  boat  was  on  its  usual  course  ? 

A.  The  night  was  very  dark  and  I  could  only  see — about  two  or  three 
ship-lengths  off  I  could  not  see  the  boat. 

Q.    Did  the  first  boat  return  to  the  ship  Ijefore  it  went  back  to  the  whaj-f  ? 
A.    'No,  sir. 
Q.    It  didn't? 
A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    How  soon  aftei-  this  accident  did  you  pull  out  of  Lahaina  ? 
A.    Well,  I  judge  the  accident  happened  about  9  :20  or  9  :25,  something 
like  that,  and  we  left  there  at  10:55. 
Q.    You  left  there  at  10 :55  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  do  these  life-boats  contain  for  equipment? 

A.    Just — the  law  specifies  ft  full  complement  of  oars. 

Q.    How  many  men  were  pulling  the  boat? 

A.    Four  men  pulling  and  one  steering. 

Q.    Four  men  pulling  and  one  man  steering  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  ever  send  one  of  your  regular  ship's  otHcers  ashore  with  a  boat  ? 

A.  Very  seldom ;  only  when  I  think  it  is  a  very  rough  landing,  and  then 
T  send  an  officer  with  it  to  find  out  if  it  is  safe  to  land,  and,  if  not,  they  come 
back  with  the  boat. 

Q.    Was  the  steersnuni  of  this  boat  a  regularly  employed  steersnum  ? 

A.    He  is  a  regular  stccrsuian  and  seaman. 

Q.    The  first  boat? 

A.  The  first  boat ;  both  of  them  are,  in  fact,  both  steersmen  and  seamen. 
Sometimes  they  act  as  seamen  and  sometimes  as  boat-steerer.  If  I  happen  to 
be  shy  a  sailor  the  l)oat-steerer  goes  as  a  seaman.  But  they  are  both  experienced 
seamen. 

Q.    All  natives  ? 

A.    All  natives. 

Q.    In  both  crews  ? 

A.    Both  crews  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  ever  use  Japauese  for  pulling  an  oar? 
A.    Very  seldom. 
By  Mr.  Smith: 
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Q.    Captain,  you  say  tliere  were  eight  passengers  in  the  first  l)oat  ? 

A.    Eight  passengers ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  jou  count  them  at  the  time  ? 

A.  I  didn't  count  them,  but  the  purser  tokl  me  there  were  eight.  I 
looked  down,  hut  the  purser  told  me  there  were  eight  passengers,  all  Oriental 
passengers. 

Q.    And  as  to  the  freight,  the  purser  told  you  there  was  no  freight  ? 
A.    I  saw  there  was  no  freight. 

Q.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  what  you  saw  yourself  as  distinguished 
from  what  the  purser  told  you.  Did  you  see  yourself  that  there  was  only  hand 
baggage  there  ? 

A.  I  didn't  see  exactly  hand  baggage.  The  rule  is  the  cabin  passengers 
and  hand  baggage  and  mail  goes  first.  That  is  the  standing  rule.  There  is 
nothing  else  goes  in.    It  is  hand  baggage  and  mail. 

Q.  ^^^^at  is  the  rule  of  sending  the  boat  with  the  deck  passengers  or  steer- 
age passengers  ? 

A.  Well,  if  there  is  two  or  three  deck  passengers  and  some  freight  in  the 
boat,  but  under  these  circumstances  they  don't  have  any  freight,  but  there  was 
a  trunk. 

Q.    Your  statement  as  to  the  freight  and  trunk,  is  that  based  on  Avhat  you 
saw  or  what  the  purser  told  you  ? 
A.    On  what  I  saw. 
Q.    You  saw  the  trunk  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    And  you  say  that  there  was  no  freight  ? 
A.    There  was  no  freight,  but  a  trunk. 

Q.    And  the  number  of  passengers  in  the  second  boat  the  pursei-  gave  you  ? 
A.    Eight  adults  and  two  children.    The  purser  gave  me  that.    T  didn't 
count  them.    The  purser  told  me  eight  adidts  and  two  children. 

Q.    Were  yon  able  to  determine  from  the  steamer  where  the  ca])sizcd  boat 

was  ? 

A.  TS"o,  sir;  T  couldn't  see  nothing.  I  didn't  hear  nothing.  I  didn't  hear 
anything. 

Q.    Have  .you  any  idea  what  time  it  was  when  you  saw  the  red  light  ? 
A.    It  must  have  been  about  half-])ast  nine,  I  guess.    I  di<hrt  stop  to  take 
the  time. 

Q.  I  will  ])ut  it  this  way:  About  how  long  after  tlic  first  boat  ])ul  otf  was 
it  wlicn  yon  saw  the  red  light? 

A.    I  should  reckon  about  twenty-five  minutes  or  ludf  an  hour. 

Q.  That  would  make  it  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  tlie  second  boat 
pulled  out  ? 

A.  About  that;  about  twenty  minutes,  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  T 
'•oiddn't  tell  you  the  exact  time. 

(}.  And  when  you  sent  Mr.  Olson  out  with  the  otlici'  boat  wliat  did  lie 
tcl!  you  when  he  came  back,  if  anything? 

A.  lie  told  me  there  was  a  Chinaman  drow7ied  and  a  .lapaiu-sc  woman 
missing. 

(}.  How  long  was  h(^  gone — just  approximately — before  he  cauic  back 
to  your  boat  ? 

A.  He  didn't  come  back.  He  came  back  when  the  sliij*  left.  I'he  juirser 
came  back  and  told  me  this  Chinaman  was  drowned  and  that  a  Japanese  woman 
was  missing,  and  then  I  sent  Olsen  and  he  came  back  when  tlic  last  l»oat  r:\i\w. 
back. 
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ii.     When  joii  saw  tliis  red  liglit  was  it  tlie  purser  you  sent  in  or  Olseu 
A.    The  purser. 

Q.    jSTow  jVvlien  you  sent  the  purser  in  do  you  know  where  he  went  to  '^ 

A.    He  went  in  to  the  landing.    I  presume  so. 

Q.    Did  he  tell  you  where  he  went  to  ? 

A.    To  the  landing  and  found  out  what  the  trouble  was  'i 

Q.    Directly  from  the  ship  '( 

A.    From  the  ship  ;  yes,  sii'. 

Q.  And  as  soon  as  he  found  out  what  the  trouble  was  at  the  landing  he 
came  back  right  away  ? 

A.    Came  back  and  reported  right  away. 

Q.    You  mean  to  say  he  didn't  go  to  the  scene  of  the  accident? 
A.    As  far  as  I  know  he  went  right  to  the  landing  and  came  right  back  and 
it  was  reported  to  me  and  I  sent  Officer  Olsen  in  with  the  purser's  boat. 
Q.    And  where  did  you  send  Olsen  ? 

A.  To  the  landing  to  see  what  he  could  do  tliere ;  to  recover  the  bodies  or 
anything. 

Q.    You  didn't  know  at  that  time  where  the  accident  was,  did  you  ? 
A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  When  Ml'.  Olsen  came  back  or  when  the  purser  came  back  did  either 
one  of  them  say  whether  they  had  been  to  the-  scene  of  the  accident,  where  the 
ea])sized  boat  was  ? 

A.  They  was  fooling  around  there  outside.  They  went  to  the  landing  and 
pulled  around  there — 'they  didn't  tell  me — l>ut  they  went  to  the  landing  and 
couldn't  find  anything. 

Q.    Tliat  was  the  third  boat  ? 

A.    The  third  boat. 

Q.  It  didn't  pull  around  tlie  capsized  boat  until  you  sent  the  officer  ?  lie 
came  right  back  ? 

A.    He  came  right  back  and  reported. 
Bij  Mr.  Wm-ren:  ' 

Q.    These  jiassenger  boats  are  licensed  to  carry  how  many  passengers  ? 

A.    This  boat  in  particular  is  licensed  to  carry  thirty-nine. 

(}.    And  the  first  boat,  do  you  know  how  many  it  is  licensed  to  cai'ry  ? 

A.  I  didn't  take  a  i-ecord.  T  can  find  out — about  thirty-eight  or  thirty- 
nine. 

i}.    x^ot  less  tlian  thirty-six  ? 

A.  Not  less  tlian  thirty-six.  We  liaven't  got  as  snuill  a  boat  as  that  in  the 
Manna  Kea  or  Kilauea. 

Q.  In  any  other  respect  are  thci'c  any  other  regulations,  federal  regula- 
tions, in  regard  to  cxjuipment  and  life-saving  a])paratus  that  was  not  on  the  boat  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  we  had  every  thing  that  was  required. 
r, II  Mr.  Sutton: 

Q.  Ca])tain,  wlicii  you  scut  the  pui-scr  in  do  you  know  wlietlicr  he  actually 
went  to  tlie  landing ? 

A.    I  don't  know  exactly. 

Q.  Captain,  when  the  purser  wcnl  ashore  you  said,  in  your  re])ly  to  Mr. 
Siniih,  that  he  went  to  the  landing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  don't  know  whetlier 
he  went  to  tlie  landing  or  whether  he  only  went  as  far  as  was  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain what  had  happened? 

A.  I  can't  swear  he  went  to  the  landing,  but  I  told  him  to  go  in  there  and 
see  what  the  trouble  was.  Tie  uuiy  have  gone  to  the  landing  or  just  to  the  seat 
of  the  trouble;  I  don't  know  ;  but  I  assume  he  went  to  the  landing  to  find  out. 
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Q.  After  you  turned  on  the  searcliliglit  did  that  illuminate  the  scene  suffi- 
ciently so  that  from  the  boat  you  could  see  what  had  happened ;  so  yo\i  could 
see  the  uptui-ned  lifeboat  ? 

A.    I  didn't  see  the  upturned  lifeboat. 

Q.    What  did  you  see  after  the  searchlight  waw  turned  on  ? 
A.    I  saw  the  boats  pulling  back  and  forth. 

Me.  J.  F.  C.  Hagens, 
being  called  as  a  witness,  was  duly  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows: 

By  Chairman  Forbes: 

Q.    What  is  your  full  name  ? 

A.    J.  r.  C.  Hagens. 

Q.    And  your  occupation  ? 

A.    Vice  President  Hackfeld  &  Company. 

Q.    You  was  a  passenger  on  the  Kilauea  on  the  night  of  tliis  accident  ? 
A.    I  was. 

Q.    And  you  disembarked  where,  Mr.  Hagens  ? 
A.    In  Hilo. 

Q.    At  Hilo  ^    Was  you  on  deck  when  this  accident  occurred  ? 
A.  1^0. 

Q.    You  was  not  on  deck  ? 
A.  ISTo. 

Q.    Where  was  you  ? 
A.    In  my  berth. 

Q.    When  did  you  first  hear  of  this  accident,  Mr.  Hagens  ? 
A.    The  next  morning. 

Q.  Have  you  been  communicated  with  or  have  you  talked  with  any  of  the 
Inter-Island  officials  aboTit  this  accident  since  it  occurred  ? 

A.    N'o,  sir ;  unless  it  was  to  Mr.  McLean.    I  told  liini  I  was  subpoenaed 
to  this  examination  and  I  told  him  I  didn't  know  what  I  could  give  because  I 
was  asleep  at  the  time  this  thing  happened. 
By  Mr.  Sutton: 

Q.    What  did  Mr.  McLean  tell  you  ? 

A.    I  don't  know,  sir.    I  couldn't  tell  _you. 

Mk.  Edwakd  ^^^\IA^oLo, 

being  called  as  a  Avitness,  was  duly  sworn,  and  testified  ns  folhiws: 

By  Cliairman  Forbes: 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name  ? 

A.  My  name  is  Edward  Waiaholo. 

Q.  Where  is  your  place  of  residence  'i 

A.  Lahaina. 

Q.  You  was  a  passenger  on  the  Xihinea  tlic  niglit  of  this  iiccident  ^ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  disembarked  at  Lahaina  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  you  in  the  first  Iwiat  that  went  ashore? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  were  all  the  passengers  in  this  boat  ? 

A.  I  remember  myself  and  Robinson  and  Penhalhiw  and  Mrs.  Pcidialhiw 
and  Kaluakini  and  one  Chinaman. 

(.}.  Wliat  was  the  weather  cdnditions  on  I  his  nighl  '. 


A.    Oh,  kind  of  a  little  rough,  hut  when  we  go  in  kind  of  swell,  bnt  our 
boat  kind  of  slide,  you  know,  and  go  inside  kind  of  quick. 
Q.    Was  it  a  little  more  rough  than  usual  'i 
A.    'No;  not  very  much  rough;  no  danger  to  go  in. 
Q.    No  danger  to  go  in  'i 
A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  considered  that  night  was  no  worse  than  you  had  experienced 
there  before  ? 

A.    Yes.   Why,  we  take  that  boat  and  went  ashore  and  I  went  to  a  moving 
picture  house  to  make  a  speech  on  account  of  election  time. 
Q.    Did  you  have  any  hand  baggage  in  this  first  boat? 
A.    Yes;  I  had  hand  baggage. 

Q.    Did  you  wait  for  it  to  be  discharged  from  the  boat  on  the  wharf  ? 
A.    No;  I  told  the  driver  to  look  for  my  hand  baggage. 
Q.    You  didn't  stay  there  ? 

A.  No;  I  walked  right  over  to  tlie  moving  picture  and  the  people  wanted 
me  to  go  over  and  make  a  speech. 

Q.    Do  yon  know  anything  about  tlie  second  l)oat  that  left  tlie  ship  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.    Who  do  you  work  for  ? 

A.    When  I  come  out  from  tlie  mo\'ing  picture  I  come  out  over  the  road. 
Q.    I  say  who  do  you  work  for  ?    What  is  your  occupation  ? 
A.    I  work  on  the  Pioneer  Plantation. 

Q.    Well,  what  happened  after  you  came  out  of  the  moving  picture  show  ''i 
A.    I  hear  the  people  say  somebody  got  killed,  and  so  I  come  back  and  look 
for  my  trunk,  because  I  never  see  my  trunk  on  the  first  boat,  and  so  I  go  back  to 
the  wharf,  and  then  I  see  some  of  those  Hawaiian  boys  lift  up  my  trunk,  lift 
on  the  wharf,  and  all  full  of  water. 
Q.    What  did  you  do  then  ? 

A.  I  went  to  who  takes  charg-e  of  the  freight  and  asked  what  to  do  with 
the  trunk  because  it  is  that  wet  and  full  of  salt  water.  He  told  me  better  take 
home  and  soak  in  cold  water ;  so  I  did.  I  put  on  the  wagon  and  I  take  home 
and  then  I  hire  a  couple  of  Chinamen  and  chuck  all  my  clothes  in  a  tub  of  water 
and  wash  the  salt  out. 

Q.    You  was  not  on  the  wharf  when  the  first  boat  came  back  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.    You  don't  know  anything  about  the  first  boat? 
A.  No. 

Q.    Or  the  second  boat  ? 

A.  The  second  boat  I  don't  know.  Only  I  know  the  first  boat  we  went 
ashore  and  we  jump  on  the  Avharf  and  I  went  over  to  help  on  the  supervisors. 

Q.    You  was  not  on  the  wharf  at  any  time  during  this  trouble  ? 

A.  Well,  I  was  on  the  wharf  pretty  near  about  one  hour  when  I  come 
back  again. 

Q.    What  was  going  on  then  ? 

A.  I  see  a  lots  of  people.  He  says  lots  of  jieople  overboard,  and  my  boy 
call.  Well,  I  stay  there  about  fifteen  minutes.  I  went  liome  with  mv  trunk 
and  soak  clothes  in  water. 

Q.  You  say  you  was  away  one  hour  and  came  back.  Did  you  see  the  two 
pci  i]de  who  were  drowned  ? 

A.    No;  I  didn't  see  them.    I  didn't  see  them  until  next  morning. 

Q.  Do  .you  know  whetlier  the  two  ])ersons  that  were  drowned  were  found 
when  you  eaine  back  ? 
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A.    No.    I  hear  lots  of  people  drowned  and  died. 

Q.  No.  Answer  the  question.  Do  yon  know  whetlier  thej  were  found 
or  not  ? 

A.    No ;  I  never  heard  who  lieen  found. 
Q.    Well,  were  they  found  'i 

A.  No;  I  don't  know.  Of  eourse  1  see  lots  of  pe()]»le  go  on  the  boat  and 
look  aroiuid. 

Q.    Do  you  know  the  members  of  the  crew  of  the  boat  you  were  in  i 
A.    No.    Maybe  I  see,  but  I  don't  recognize  tlieni. 
Q.    You  have  lived  at  Lahaina  some  time  ? 
A.    Yes  ;  I  born  there. 

Q.    Are  you  acquainted  witli  any  of  the  boat  boys  tliat  come  ashore  thei-e  i' 

A.    I  seen  one  of  those  boys.    I  see  the  boys  but  1  don't  know  whose  name. 

Q.  In  your  travels  in  these  small  boats  of  the  Inter-Island  have  you  ever 
noticed  any  abuses  of  the  Oriental  passengers Are  they  ever  abused  that  you 
know  of 

A.    I  don't  know. 

Are  they  treated  all  right  ? 

A.    Well,  those  people  on  shore  they  were  all  right, 

Q.    I  mean  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  of  the  boat  i    Do  the  crews  of  the 
vessels  treat  them  all  right  ? 
A.    I  don't  know. 
Q.    You  have  nevei'  seen  any  abuse  'f- 
A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  have  never  seen  anybodv  kicking  aiu'l)ody  or  striking  anvbodv  i 
A.  No. 

Q.    And  in  the  small  boat  von  never  saw  anything  like  that  either '{ 
A.  No. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  water  alongside  of  the  wharf  where  the 
first  boat  was  ?   Was  it  rough  there  i 

A.  Rough,  you  know.  If  you  put  a  boat  alongside  the  wharf  it  always 
back  and  forth. 

Q.    More  rough  than  usual  ? 

A.  No;  not  very  rough.  That  ])lace  sometimes  very  smootli  aud  souie- 
tiines  the  swell  come  up. 

Q.    As  soon  as  vou  got  off  the  boat  vou  went  away  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    You  didn't  stav  tliere  I 
A.  No. 

Mr.  Mosks  S.\riTir, 
being  called  as  a  witness,  was  duly  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows: 

By  Chair'man  Forbes: 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name  'i 

A.  Moses  Smith. 

Q.  What  is  your  work  {    What  woi-k  do  you  do  ^ 

A.  Sailor. 

Q.  Sailor  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  are  you  employed  ( 

A.  Employed  as  a  sailor. 

Q.  Who  do  you  work  for  ? 

A.  Inter-Island. 
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Q.  TTow  long  liavo  vou  worked  for  the  Inter-Island  ? 

A.  Three  years. 

().  What  ship  are  vou  on  ? 

.    A.  W.  G.  Hall. 

Q.  \V.  G.  Hall  (    Il(.u  l..n,i.  on  W.  G.  Hall  ? 

A.  Thi-ce  yeai-s  on  W.  G.  Hall. 

Q.  The  first  time  yon  go  on  the  Kilanea  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  First  trip  ? 

A.  Yes;  first  trip. 

Q.  OnKilanea? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  ever  go  on  shore  Lahaina  before  in  small  boat? 

A.  1^0 ;  never. 

Q.  What  yon  do  this  nighl^    You  ])nll  oar? 

A.  Yes ;  I  pnll  oar. 

Q.  Yon  pull  oar  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  take  yon  go  fi"om  ship  to  wharf  ? 

A.  About  two  hundred  yards. 

Q.  ISTo.   How  long  it  take — ten,  fifteen,  twenty  minutes  ?   How  long? 

A.  About  fifteen  minutes. 

Q.  About  fifteen  miniites  ?  And  joxi  say  about  two  hundred  yards  from 
ship  to  wharf  ? 

A.  To  the  wharf. 

Q.  What  boat,  you  know,  No.  1  boat  or  Xo.  2  boat? 

A.  No.  2  boat,  the  second  boat. 

Q.  The  second  boat  you  were  in  ? 

A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Did  anyone  speak  on  boat  that  boat  no  in  right  place  ? 

A.  I  didn't  hear  nobody  speak. 

Q.  Where  was  boat  when  it  turned  over  ? 

A.  Outside  from  the  breaker. 

Q.  How  far  from  ship  was  boat  when  it  turned  over  ? 

A.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards. 

i}.  How  far  from  wharf  where  boat  turned  over  ? 

A.  About  over  more  than  fifty  yards. 

Q.  What  oar  yon  pnll  in  boat  ? 

A.  No.  4  oar. 

Q.  How  many  men  pull  oar  ? 

A.  Four. 

Q.  Four  men  ? 

A.  Four  men. 

A.  All  Hawaiian  boys  pull  oar  ? 

A.  All  Hawaiian  boy. 

Q.  You  know  them  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  ever  pull  oar  with  those  same  boys  before? 

A.  No ;  first  time  when  I  go  with  them  boys. 

Q.  That  is  the  first  time  yon  have  come  with  those  boys  ? 

A.  That  is  the  first  time  T  go  with  them  boys  that  night. 

Q.  And  vou  never  jMill  boat  in  Lahaina  before? 

A.  No. 
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Q.  You  ever  steer  boat  'i 

A.  ^o. 

Q.  Always  pull  oar  ? 

A.  Always  pull  oar.    T  always  go  Kauai  side. 

Q.  What  you  do  wlieu  boat  turn  over  ? 

A.  When  the  boat  turn  the  boat  capsized.  We  were  underuealh  the  boat 
at  that  time. 

Q.  Everybody  underneath  boat  ? 

A.  Yes,  everybody  underneath  the  boat.  1  hear  some  people  calling 
"Help !". 

Q.  Help  ? 

A.  Y^es. 

Q.  How  could  you  hear  them  when  you  were  underneath  the  boat  ? 

A.  I  heard  a'fter  I  come  up  from  underneath  the  boat. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then  ? 

A.  I  try  to  save  some  girls  fourteen  years. 

Q.  Did  you  save  them  ? 

A.  Yes;  I  save;  I  pull  on  top  of  the  keel  of  the  boa  I. 

Q.  Where  was  this  girl  ? 

A.  The  girl  was  on  the  side  of  the  boat. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  Chinaman  who  was  drowned  ? 

A.  No.    I  see  on  the  boat  one  Chinaman. 

Q.  Where  he  sit  on  the  boat — forward  or  aft  or  where  ? 

A.  Behind. 

Q.  Way  back,  eh  ? 

A.  Way  back. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  steersman  when  Ixiat  turned  over?  You  see 
wliere  he  go  ? 

A.  I^o. 

Q.  You  don't  know  where  he  go  ? 

A.  The  first  time  I  go  that  place. 

Q.  You  see  where  steersman  go  after  row  conic  out  from  nndci'ucalh  boal, 
wliei'o  steersman,  boy  who  steer  boat,  go? 

A.  The  steerer  was  over  there  that  time. 

Q.  ^\^^ere  was  he  ? 

A.  He  was  in  the  water  at  the  time. 

Don't  the  steersman  usually  stand       like  Ibis? 

A.  Yes;  he  stand  up. 

Q.  Where  was  the  Japanese  woman  ? 

A.  Behind  the  boat. 

Q.  The  one  that  was  drowned  ? 

A.  Tlie  Chinese  man  and  Japanese  woman  in  the  same  |)lacc. 

().  Tn  one  seat  ? 

A.  Tn  one  seat. 

(}.  You  sit  facing  tluit  Japanese  woman? 

A.  Yes. 

i}.  You  pull  No.  4  oiir  ?    You  face  tliem  ? 

A.  Yes. 

().  Did  you  feel  tliem  ?  Did  you  get  hold  oi'  tlicm  when  the  bonl  hirncd 
o\  ei-  ?   Did  you  try  to  get  hold  of  them  ? 

■   A.  No. 

Q.  What  became  of  your  oar  when  boat  turned  over?  A\'liat  did  \(in  do 
with  your  oar  wlien  boat  turn  over? 
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A.  When  the  boat  capHized  1  doiii  know  what  1  did  that  time. 

Q.  I  mean  with  oar  ? 

A.  My  oar  I  lose. 

Q.  No  break  ? 

A.  'No  break. 

Q.  You  just  lost  that?  ^  "  ^ 

A.  Yes ;  lost  that. 

().  How  many  people  in  this  boat  ? 

A.  I  guess  about  eight  or  ten. 

Eight  or  ten  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ten  passengers  and  hve  crew  ? 

A.  Five  crew. 

Q.  Four  oarsmen  and  one  steersman  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  liave  charge  of  boat  ?    Wlio  luna  i    The  boat-steerer,  he  had 

diarge,  eh  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  wben  you  came  up  ? 

A.  He  call  me  to  help  some  people. 

Q.  Help  some  people  ?   Did  ^'ou  help  some  people  ? 

A.  Yes;  T  help  one  girl. 

Q.  You  just  helped  one  girl? 

A.  Yes.  ' 

Q.  How  deep  was  the  water  you  stand  in  ? 

A.  Water  right  up  to  here.    (Pointing  to  his  chin.) 

Q.  Up  to  your  neck  ? 

A.  Yes. 

(}.  And  dill  vou  i^ct  bob!  (d"  girl  and  put  her  on  lop  of  boat  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wliat  else  did  you  do? 

A.  Just  close  by  the  boat. 

Q.  AVbat  did  you  do  then  aftei-  vfHi  ])ut  girl  on  top  keel?    AVhat  did  you 

do  thf'ii  ? 

A.  I  swim  ashore. 

C}.  You  no  stay  ?    You  swim  ashore  ? 

A.  The  steamer  boat  take  all  the  people  on  fop  of  the  keel  of  the  boat. 
Tlie  first  boat  came  down  there  and  then  we  all  put  in  the  boat. 

Q.  And  then  you  swim  ashore  ? 

A.  Everybody  on  top  of  boat  first. 

Q.  Yon  no  wait  until  other  boat  ? 

A.  The  other  boat  was  over  that  time.    The  first  boat  came  in. 

().  This  is  second  boat  now.    ^'ou  arrived  in  second  boat? 

A.  Yes. 

i).  Did  voH  stav  in  second  boat  until  first  boat  come  back? 

A.  Yes.  ' 

Well,  what  di<l  you  do  with  passengers? 

A.  They  juni])  on  top  other  boat. 

().  And  then  what  did  you  do? 

A.  T  swim  ashore. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do? 

A.  Then  T  waited  until  the  boat  capsized. 

Q.  You  waited  what  ? 
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A.  Tlieu  1  waited  the  second  boat. 

Q.  When  did  the  second  boat  turn  over  again  right  side  ? 

A.  Right  on  the  sand. 

Q.  You  bring  in  shore  that  way  'i 

A.  No;  the  other  boy  bring  him  in. 

Q.  The  other  boy  pull  in  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Upside  down  all  the  time? 

A.  Upside  down. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Chinaman  after  he  drown  ? 

A.  ^o. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  him  ? 

A.  IsTo. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  came  in  on  the  beach  ? 

A.  N^o;  1  never  see;  that  dark  night. 

Q.  Where  did  he  come  in  on  beach  ?    Did  soniebodv  tell  vou  ? 

A.  Ko.  '        '  ' 

Q.  You  don't  know  where  he  landed  on  the  beach  ? 

A.  Nobody  tell  me. 

■Q.  What  did  you  do  after  you  got  in  on  shore  ? 

A.  I  wait  over  there  that  the  second  boat  turn  over. 

Q.  What  you  find  inside? 

A.  We  find  a  trunk. 

Q.  What  else? 

A.  That  is  all  I  see — a  trunk. 

Q.  You  find  any  woman's  clothes  or  anything  underneath  there? 

A.  'No ;  only  trunk  have,  you  know. 

Q.  Any  oars  ? 

A.  Some  oars. 

Q.  How  many?  , 

A.  One — a  spare  oar. 

Q.  One  oar  ? 

A.  One. 

Q.  \\Tiat  time  you  go  back  ship  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  what  time  ? 

Q.  How  long  you  stay  wharf  ? 

■  A.  About  an  hour. 

Q.  Then  go  back  ship  ? 

A.  Then  I  go  back  ship.  > 

Q.  About  half -past  ten  you  go  back  ship  ? 

A.  I  guess  so, 

Q.  Captain  speak  you  you  go  back  ship  ? 

A.  No ;  the  mate  come  up  shore. 

Q.  What  did  mate  say  ? 

A.  He  say  all  the  crew  go  l)ack  to  the  l)oat,  Iiack  to  the  steamer. 

Q.  How  many  passengers  you  see  after  the  boal  turn  over  ^  Voii  s;iy 
vou  help  one  girl  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  who  else  ? 

A.  One  man. 

Q.  You  helped  one  man  ? 

A.  The  boat-steerer  helped  one  lady  and  two  small  little  children.  That 
is  all  I  see. 
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(^.  You  work  all  the  time  since  then  ^    Vou  work  every  day  ^ 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  w  ork  every  day  ? 

A.  Xo. 

(^  ^'ou  belong  Hall,  W.  G.  Hall? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  the  time  on  Hall  ? 

A.  All  the  time  on  the  Hall. 

Q.  And  just  one  time  you  make  trip  to  l^ahaina  ^ 

A.  Yes  ;  first  time. 

By  Mr.  Sm  ith  : 

Q.  ]\Ioses,  did  you  hear  the  oar  break,  tiie  boat-steerer's  oar  break  ;' 

A.  Xo  ;  I  never  hear  any  noise. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  which  way  the  boat  was  headed  when  she  was  cap- 
sized ? 

A.  Sideways. 

Q.  Sideways  to  the  waves  ? 

A.  Yes ;  coming  up  tbis  way ;  break  on  the  side. 

Q.  That  is,  when  the  wave  hit  the  boat  the  boat  was  side  to  the  wave  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whv  vou  were  going  up  sidewavs  that  time? 

A.  Xo.' 

Q.  AVhich  way  were  you  headed?    AVhich  way  was  the  boat's  bow? 

A.  Lanai  side. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  channel  to  go  into  Lahaina  was? 

A.  Right  in  front  of  me. 

(^.  Eight  in  front  of  yon  ? 

A.  Ye's. 

Q.  Was  the  boat  headed  straight  into  the  channel,  or  sideways? 

A.  Sideways. 

Q.  Was  the  boat-steei'er  standing  u])  when  the  wave  hit  the  boat? 

A.  Yes  ;  standing  up. 

Q.  Xow%  let  me  get  this  straight,  Moses.  When  the  wave  hit  you  was  the 
boat  headed  towards  the  Olowalu  side  or  was  the  boat  headed  towards  the  Ka- 

anapali  side  ? 

A.  The  boat  went  up  this  side,  Olowalu. 

(}.  Was  the  wave  on  the  starboard  side  or  on  the  port  side  ? 

.\.  On  the  Lanai  side. 

Q.  Which  way  were  you  facing? 

A.  Facing  Lanai. 

(^.  Lanai  or  Kaana])ali  ? 

A.  Facing  to  the  steamer. 

i}.  You  were  facing  the  boat-steerer  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Was  the  >teru  of  the  boat,  then,  towards  Lanai  or  the  side  of  tlu'  boat 

towards  Lanai  '. 

X.  The  behind  the  boat  was  tciwai'ds  Lanai. 

Q.  You  saw  the  reef,  did  you  i  Was  the  si(h'  of  the  bnat  towards  tlie 
reef  when  tlie  wave  struck  it,  or  was  tlie  stern  or  the  l)Ow  of  the  boat  towards 

the  reef  ^  When  the  wave  liit  the  boat  did  the  wave  hit  the  stern  of  the  boat 
1)1-  the  side  of  the  boat  ? 

A.  Tb(^  side  of  the  boat. 

(,).  Which  wa\'  were  I  he  wa\  i's  ciniiiim-  fr(nn? 


A.    This  way. 

Q.  What  do  yon  mean  by  this  way — that  the  wave  was  coming  from  tlie 
Lanai  side  ? 

A.  Yes. 
By  Mr.  Sutton: 

Q.  Moses,  when  you  left  the  ship  did  yon  go  around  the  back  of  the  ship 
when  you  started  asliore  ^  You  were  rowing  in  the  second  boat  when  you  left 
the  Kilauea.  J^ow,  after  you  got  your  passengers  and  started  for  shore  did  you 
2:0  around  the  bow  or  the  stern  ? 

A.    The  stern. 

Q.  And  after  yoTi  left  the  stern  do  you  know  which  direction  you  headed  ? 
Could  you  tell  which  direction  the  boat  was  going;'  You  were  facing  Lanai, 
were  you  ? 

A.    Yes  ;  facing  towards  the  stern  of  the  boat. 

Q.    Could  you  tell  from  where  you  were  standing  which  way  the  boat 
was  going? 
A.  1^0. 

Q.  When  you  capsized  what  was  your  location  in  relation  to  the  red 
buoy — the  red  light  on  the  buoy  ?  Where  was  that — which  direction  from  the 
place  where  you  capsized — towards  way  or  towards  Olowalu  way  ? 

A.  Olowalu. 

Q.    Towards  Olowalu  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  tirst  that  you  knew  that  you.  were  near  the  reef  ? 
Did  you  know  it  the  minute  you  got  there  or  two  minutes  l)ef()re  or  five  minutes 
before  ?  Could  you  hear  the  roaring  of  the  surf  In-eaking  on  the  reef  just  before 
you  capsized?    Did  you  hear  the  roar  of  the  breakers  on  the  reef? 

A.    Yes,  I  did ;  breaking  on  the  reef. 

Q.    How  long  before  ? 

A.    About  ten  minutes. 

Q.    Ten  minutes  ?    Did  you  know  how  close  to  the  reef  you  were  ?    1  )id 
vou  know  that  yoiir  boat  was  near  the  reef  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  way  was  the  stern  of  the  boat  at  that  time  ?  Was  it  heailed 
for  Lanai  ? 

A.    Lanai  side. 

Q.    You  didn't  look  around  to  see  how  close  to  the  reef  vou  were  ? 
A.  ^o. 

Q.  You  said,  in.  answer  to  Mr.  Smith.'s  question,  that  wlicn  the  wave 
struck  you  it  hit  on  the  side  of  the  boat,  not  on  the  stern  of  the  Ixiat.  Now,  sii])- 
pose  this  pencil  represents  the  line  of  the  reef  and  this  jiencil  re])resents  the  boat 
that  you  were  in,  now,  was  your  boat  headed  in  this  direction,  in  relati(jn  to  tlie 
reef,  or  was  it  located  at  an  angle  ? 

A.    This  way.    (Illustrating  an  angle  of  about  (iO  degrees.) 

Q.  Moses,  on  this  piece  of  pajjcr  1  have  nnirked  the  word  "reef"  next  to 
one  line  and  the  word  "boat"  on  the  other  line.  Now,  1  ])iit  an  arrow  on  ihc 
line  next  to  the  boat,  pointing  towards  the  reef.  Is  tluii  tlic  (lii'cciioii  in  wbidi 
the  boat  was  headed  towards  the  reef  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.    Which  way  Olowalu  ? 
A.    Olowalu  here. 
Q.    Over  here  Kaana])ali  ? 
A.  Yes. 


Q.    Have  you  ever  landed  at  Laliaina  since  the  date  of  tlie  accident Have 
you  been  there  again? 
A.  No. 

Q.    You  no  go  there  once  more  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.    And  you  never  went  there  before  this  day  the  boat  upset  ? 
A.  No. 
By  Mr.  Warren: 

Q.    Moses,  you  say  you  worked  three  years  Mauna  Kea  ? 
A.    No;  W.  G.  Hall. 

Q.    Now,  3'ou  have  worked  on  Mauna  Kea  'I 
A.    No.    On  first  trip  I  go  Kilauea. 

Q.  The  boats  belonging  to  the  W.  G.  Hall  more  big  or  more  small  thiiu 
Kilauea  boat  ? 

A.    More  small. 

Q.    How  much  ?    How  many  passenger  W.  G.  Hall  boat  ? 
A.    I  don't  know  how  many  passenger. 

Q.    The  first  three  years  you  work  W.  G.  Hall,  when  you  take  passenger 
from  steamer  to  go  ashore,  how  many  men  take  ? 
A.    Three  men. 

Q.    How  many  men  from  ship  ?    Three  men  on  crew,  eh  ? 
A.    Three  men,  and  boat-steerer  make  four. 
(,}.    And  how  many  people  you  take  ? 
A.    I  don't  know  how  many  people. 

Q.    Any  time  how  many  ?  .  Two  or  three  passenger  ?    Ten  or  fifteen  ? 

A.    No ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.    IIow  many  feet  long  W.  G.  Hall  boat  ? 

A.    I  don't  know  how  many  feet. 

Q.    How  many  feet  long  Kilauea  boat  ? 

A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.    One  more  long?    Which  one  more  long? 
A.    I  don't  know  which  one  more  long. 
Q.    You  think  maybe  just  about  same  ? 
A.    I  think  so. 

Q.    And  when  you  pull  oar  on  W.  G.  Hall  what  oar  you  pull  ? 
A.    Same  oar. 

Q.    What  side?    Starboard  side  or  

A.    Any  side ;  on  both  ;  on  both  two  sides. 

By  Mr.  Sutton:  Q.  At  the  time  the  boat  capsized  was  it  pounding  on  the 
reef  Avrong  side  iip  ?  Was  the  gunwale  of  the  boat  on  the  reef  after  it  turned 
over  ?   How  deep  water  right  where  boat  turn  over  ? 

A.    Up  to  here.    (Indicating.    Reporter  did  not  ol)8erve  where.) 

ByMr.Wanen:    Q.    Boat  hit  bottom  ? 

a".  No. 

When  wave  go  down  boat  hit  bottom? 
A.    When  wave  go  down  boat  hit  bottom. 
By  Mr.  Smith:   Q.   You  see  boat  go  down  to  bottom  ? 
A.    I  feel  on  my  body. 
Q.    You  feel  the  boat  hit  bottom  too? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    How  you  feel  ? 

A.    liccause  the  ])oat  liit  me  ou  to])  of  tlie  head  ;  ine  inside  the  boat. 
Q.    And  you  were  on  the  reef  ? 
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A.  Yes. 

By  Chairman  Forbes:    How  long  you  on  the  boat  ? 

A.  Huh? 

Q.  How  long  time  you  underneath  boat 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  no  long  while  underneath  l)oat  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  time  underneath  ? 

A.  Just  about  ten  minutes. 

Q.  Ten  minutes  ? 

A.  Ten  minutes. 

By  Mr.  Warren: 

Q.  Boat  turn  over  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  stojD  under  side  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  I  was  underneath  boat. 

Q.  You  go  underneath  ? 

A.  Yes.' 

Q.  How  long  you  stay  there  ? 

A.  I  guess  about  ten  minutes. 

By  Mr.  Smith : 

Q.  Yoxi  breathe  underneath  boat,-  Hoses  ? 

A.  'No ;  I  dive  again  that  time. 

Q.  Just  as  soon  as  boat  turn  over  you  dive? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wikiwiki  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  how  many  times  l)oat  hit  your  head  ? 

A.  Two  times. 

Q.  Two  times  l)oat  strike  reef  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  outside  reef  or  inside  reef  ? 

A.  Inside  the  reef. 

Q.  And  when  you  capsized  boat  inside  the  reef  or  outside  the  reef? 

A.  Inside  the  reef. 

Q.  Inside  the  reef  when  you  capsized  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Ka-ne  was  here  duly  sworu  as  iuterpTeter. 

By  M r.  Smith : 

Q.  Moses,  I  am  going  to  ask  ]\Ir.  Ka-ne  a  question  and  he  speak  Hawaiian 

to  you.  Where  was  the  boat  when  she  eajisized — outside  the  ])reakors  or  inside 
the  breakers  ? 

A.  Inside  the  breakers. 

Q.  And  inside  tlie  reef  too? 

A.  Itight  inside  tlie  breakers. 

(^.  And  from  where  you  touched  bdltom  with  yinir  feet  could  yon  walk 
ashore  or  was  the  water  deeper  as  you  went  towards  shore? 

A.  It  was  deeper  as  you  go  further  in  sliore. 

Q.  So  that  3'ou  tliink  yon  were  \-ery  nearly  on  lo])  of  the  i-eel"  when  the 
boat  capsized  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  the  bnoy  willi  the  I'ed  light  as  yon  went  in  hefoi-e  the  boat 
capsized  ? 
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A.    I  saw  the  red  light. 

Q.  And  were  yon  on  tlie  Kaanapali  side  or  the  Olowaln  side  when  the 
hoat  capsized  ( 

A.    Towards  Olowaln. 

Q.    Were  you  near  the  red  light  when  yon  capsized  ^ 

A.  Xo.  Yes;  the  hnoy  with  the  red  light  was  towards  the  Olowaln  side 
when  the  hoat  capsized. 

i}.  Do  yon  know  how  far  up  yon  were  from  that  hnoy  ?  Wei'e  yon  inside 
lhat  hnoy  or  outside  that  huoy  when  yon  capsized  '^ 

A.     Inside  the  hoy. 

ii.    Now,  how  long  were  you  under  the  hoat  when  the  hoat  capsized  ? 
A.    About  ten  minutes. 

Q.     Did  yon  hold  your  breath  all  the  time  !' 

A.     T  would  breathe  under  the  water  because  there  was  room  there. 
Q.    Underneath  the  boat  i 
A.     Underneath  the  hoat. 

Q.  And  when  the  waves  would  go  down,  when  the  sea  would  go  down,  the 
reef  would  be  bare  of  water  ? 

A.  No;  still  water,  but  when  the  waves  go  down  yon  cannot  see  the  bot- 
tom. 

.U)Out  how  deep  was  the  water  when  the  waves  went  down  ? 
A.    Here.     (Points  to  his  chest.) 
Q.    Did  yon  know  where  the  channel  was? 
A.     I  don't  know. 

Mk.  Haiku  Iona, 
being  called  as  a  witness,  was  duly  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows: 

/)'//  ('lidirmnn  Forbes: 

(^.    AVhat  is  your  full  name? 
A.    My  name  is  Haiku  loija. 
Q.    What  is  your  occupation  ? 
A.    I  do  all  kinds  of  work — sailor. 
().    Who  do  yon  Work  for  ? 
.V.     With  the  Tnter-Island. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  wfirkiug  for  the  Tnter-Tsland  Steam  N'aviga- 
lion  ( ^ompany  ? 

A.    Over  two  years. 

Q.    Yon  boat-boy  all  the  time? 

A.     Some  time  I  go  row  boat,  some  time  I  go  boat  steerer. 
Q.    What  shi])  was  you  on  on  the  night  of  ^lay  the  1st? 
A.  Kilauea. 

Q.    How  long  was  you  aboard  th(>  Kilauea  ?    How  long  have  you  been 
w (irking  aboard  the  Kilauea  ? 
A.    For  that  trip. 
(^).     What  is  your  I'cgular  boat  ? 
A.    Maun  a  Lea. 

Q.  What  boat  was  you  in  on  the  night  of  the  accident,  the  first  or  the 
second  boat ( 

\.    The  second  boat. 

AVas  von  steei-sman  of  the  second  boat  this  night  ^ 
A.    Yes.  ■ 

Q.     Descrilx'  the  weather  conditions  this  night. 

.\.    The  wind  was  blowing  inward  through  the  channel.    Sometimes  it 
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was  blowing  a  little  hard  and  sometimes  it  was  mild  and  dropped  a  little  off. 
Q.    Had  you  ever  been  steersman  at  Laliaina  before  i 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    In  which  boat  'i 
A.    Maima  Kea. 
Q.    When  ? 

A.    Since  the  Mauna  Kea  arrive. 

Q.    How  long  have  yon  served  in  the  Manna  Kea  ? 

A.    More  than  two  years. 

Q.  Where  was  this  boat  when  it  capsized '(  Describe  the  location  of  the 
l)oat  when  it  capsized. 

A.  The  location  of  that  boat  when  it  capsized  was  about  one  hiuidred  feet 
from  the  wharf,  that  is,  the  bow  of  the  boat  pointed  inward. 

Q.    How  deep  was  the  water  ? 

A.    Deep  ? 

Q.    How  deep  ? 

A.    Al)out  between  eight  and  nine  feet. 

Q.    What  did  you  do  when  the  boat  capsized  ^ 

A.    AVhen  the  boat  capsized  I  try  to  help  passengers. 

Q.    Was  you  underneath  the  boat 

A.    l^o.  ■' 

Q.    What  became  of  your  oar  ? 

A.    T  broke  my  oar  before  we  capsized. 

Q.  You  broke  your  oar  before  you  capvsized  (  What  became  <)f  the  rest  of 
the  oars '( 

A.     I  don't  know. 

Q.    How  did  your  oar  come  to  break  ? 

A.    As  the  boat  was  going  in  the  channel  it  was  not  very  straight  towards 
in  line  but  kind  of  sideways,  and  I  ti-ied  to  imike  that  boat  sti-aight  to  the  chan- 
nel, and  in  that  case  the  oar  broke  while  I  was  trying  to  sti'aigbteu  the  l)oat.  I 
was  going  in  sideways  with  the  oars. 
Mr.  Wlliiams: 

Q.     I  understand  him  to  say  that  when  he  threw  his  weight  on  the  oar  to 
make  te  boat  go  around  then  he  broke  bis  oar?    Is  that  right 
A.  No. 

Q.    Then  how  did  it  come  to  break  t 
A.    Because  the  wave  is  a  big  one. 
Q.    The  wave  that  struck  the  l)oat  ^ 
A.  Yes. 
Ih/  Cludrman  Forces: 

().     How  many  passengers  did  yon  heli)  ? 

A.    Five  passengers. 

().    Who  were  they  ? 

A.    One  Japanese  and  four  Hawaiians. 

Q.     How  many  .ra])anese  were  in  the  I»oal  ( 

A.    Two  Japanese. 

(}.     Were  they  men  or  women  ( 

.\.     One  nuin  and  one  woman. 

Q.     Which  did  yon  h('l]>,  the  man  or  ihc  woman  ( 
A.     The  man. 

(}.     Did  you  try  to  he!])  the  wonuin  ? 

.\.     I  was  trying  to  help  her.    I  wonld  have  tried  lo  help  licr  if  I  hnd  -(•(  ii 

her. 
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Q.    Was  the  Japanese  man  the  husband  of  the  lady?^ 
A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.    Did  the  Japanese  man  ti-y  to  find  the  Japanese  lady  ? 
A.    The  Japanese  excited.    It  seems  to  me  he  got  excited. 
i}.    How  long  was  the  boat  capsized  ? 
A.    About  ten  minutes. 

Q.    The  boat  was  capsized  only  ten  minutes  ? 
A.    Ten  minutes. 

Q.    What  did  they  do  with  the  boat  after  it  capsized? 
A.    When  the  boat  capsized  we  leave  the  boat  there  and  we  try  to  help 
the  passengers. 

Q.    What  did  you  do  with  the  passengers  you  helped  ? 
A.    We  liclped  the  passengers  to  pull  right  over  on  the  keel. 
Q.    How  many  passengers  were  on  the  keel  ? 
A.  Five. 

Q.    How  many  passengers  in  the  boat  ? 

A.    I  don't  know  exactly  how  many,  but  between  eight  and  ten.  - 
Q.    Where  were  the  other  five  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  what  became  of  them.  The  five  are  the  only  ones  I 
know. 

Q.    Did  you  see  the  other  five  passengers  at  any  time? 
A.  No. 

Q.    You  hadn't  seen  them  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.    How  do  you  know  the  Japanese  man  got  excited  ? 
A.    Why,  I  think  the  man  was  excited  because  when  I  got  hold  of  him 
his  hand  was  slapping  on  the  water  when  I  picked  him  up. 
Q.    Was  any  one  else  excited  there? 
A.    I  don't  know  any  o2ie  else. 

Q.    What  effort  was  made  tQ  look  for  the  missing  passengers  ? 
A.    We  tried  to  search  aroimd  where  the  boat  capsized  with  other  little 
boats  from  shore  with  lights  and  lanterns  and  we  couldn't  find  them. 

Q.    Did  you  wait  until  the  steamer  boats  came  before  you  searched  ? 

A.    No;  we  searched  before. 

Q.    Did  you  look  under  the  boat  ? 

A.    Yes;  searched  under  the  boat  and  found  one  woman  and  a  baby. 

Q.    A  Japanese  woman  and  baby  ? 

A.    Saffery's  wife  and  child. 

Q.    How  long  had  she  been  under  the  boat  ? 

.V.    About  five  or  six  minutes. 

().  Fs  it  possible  that  when  the  boat  capsized — I  want  to  ask  this  (|uesti()u 
(if  Mr.  Slieedy — if  it  is  possible  when  the  boat  capsized  that  she  would  draw 
less  water  on  her  gunwales,  upside  down,  than  she  would  on  her  keel,  if  slie 
was  right  side  up  ? 

Mr.  Sheedy:    A.    It  is  pretty  hard  to  say  offhand. 

Mr.  Forbes:  The  reason  I  asked  this  question  was  because  it  might  seem 
funny  for  a  man  to  be  under  the  boat  for  five  or  six  minutes  and  it  might  be 
possible  that  the  boat  did  draw  less  water  when  the  gunwale  was  upside  down. 

Q.  Now,  T  would  lik(>  to  ask  if  when  the  boat  capsized  it  was  broadside 
onto  the  sea  wlien  it  ca])sized  or  it  was  bow  onto  the  sea.  AAHiat  was  the  angle 
of  tli(>  boat  with  reference  to  the  sea  that  was  running? 

A.  It  had  been  going  sideways.  The  wave  was  going  towards  shore  and 
the  iinjit  was  kind  of  not  even  with  the  water,  running  together,  sidewavs. 
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Q.  In  other  trips  that  yon  have  made  from  a  vessel  to  Lahaina  has  that 
always  been  the  same  conrse  yon  have  taken  to  get  to  the  wharf? 

A.  It  is  not  on  the  same  line  with  the  boat. 

Q.  I  asked  yon  if  the  conrse  yon  took  this  night  was  the  eonrse  that  yon 
were  acenstomed  to  take  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  Kilanea  anchored  in  approximately  the  same  location  as  the 
Manna  Kea  anchors  ? 

A.  ISTo  ;  not  in  the  same  location. 

Q.  How  far  were  yon  from  the  channel  when  the  boat  capsized  ? 

A.  Abont  twenty-five  feet. 

Q.  Twenty-five  feet  from  the  channel  ? 

A.  Twenty-five  feet  from  the  channel. 

Q.  How  far  were  yon  from  the  ship  ? 

A.  Well,  between  the  boat  and  the  steamer  was  abont  from  here  to  the 
McCandless  bnilding.    (About  800  feet.) 

Q.  Plow  far  were  yon  from  the  wharf? 

A.  More  than  one  hundred  feet. 

Q.  Did  yon  know  when  the  two  passengers  were  dfowned  ? 

A.  I  didn't  know  wliether  there  was  anybody  drowned. 

Q.  Didn't  you  count  the  passengers  ? 

A.  I  counted  only  those  I  put  on  the  boat.    I  heard  it  in  Hilo. 

Q.  How  soon  after  you  left  the  ship  did  yon  return  to  the  ship  ?  How 
long  a  time  did  it  take  you  after  you  left  the  Kilaiiea  until  you  got  back  ? 

A.  About  two  hours. 

Q.  And  had  the  bodies  been  found  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Thev  were  not  found  ? 

A.  1^0."' 

Q.  How  did  you  know  they  were  not  found  ? 

A.  Because  I  didn't  know  there  was  anybody  di-owned. 

Q.  ^AHiat  ship  are  you  serving  on  now  ?  > 

A.  I  am  not  working  with  the  Inter-Island. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  away  from  the  Inter-Island  ? 

A.  About  a  month  and  three  weeks. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  other  boat-boys  ? 

A.  We  came  together. 

Q.  Wliat  became  of  them?    Where  ;\vo  they  now?  ' 

A.  They  are  all  here. 
By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.  Mr.  lona,  on  Avhich  side  of  the  channel  were  yon  wlicii  ibc  boal  (•;!]>- 
sized — the  Olowalu  side  or  the  Kaanapali  side? 

A.  Towards  Kaanapali  side. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  channel  when  you  capsif-od  ? 

A.  On  the  side  of  the  channel. 

Q.  And  did  you  say  that  you  were  inside  tlie  reef  when  Vdii  (■ai)si/,cd  ? 

A.  Inside. 

Q.  How  far  inside,  do  you  know  ? 

A.  About  this  side  of  the  room  and  tlicn  Ihc  otiici-  room.     (  Ksl  i uui I cd  m1 

about  26  feet.) 

Q.  Did  you  capsize  as  soon  as  tlie  wave  liit  von  ? 

A.  Yes.' 

Q.  And  was  the  first  wave  that  hit  yon  the;  one  llial  lirokc  yunr  oar? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  at  the  same  time  your  oar  broke  you  capsized,  did  you  i — at  ex- 
actly the  same  time  ? 

A.  Just  a  little  after. 

Q.  Have  you  often  steered  the  l)oat  into  Lahaina  'i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  vou  are  thoroui>-hlv  familiar  with  the  channel 

A.  Yes.  ^ 

Q.  Which  way  Avas  the  wind,  do  you  know  ? 

A.  From  outside  the  channel,  going  towards  shore,  going  inside. 

Q.  Which  way  was  the  wind  blowing  with  reference  to  the  compass  ?  Do 
you  know  "whether  the  wind  was  coming  from  the  north  or  south  or  west  ? 

A.  Direct  from  the  sea  going  inland.  ' 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  coming  from  the  south  at  all  or  not  ? 

A.  I  don't  know. 

By  Mr.  Warren: 

Q.  How  deep  was  the  water  when  the  boat  capsized  ? 

A.  I  answered  that ;  about  between  eight  and  nine  feet. 

Me.  Lipaxa  Kauooluhi, 
being  called  as  a  witness,  was  duly  sworn,  and  testifie<l  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Forbes: 

Q.  ^^^lat  is  your  full  name? 

A.  Lipana  Kahooluhi. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

A.  Sailor. 

Q.  Where  are  you  employed  ? 

A.  At  present  time  at  shore  Avith  the  Inter-Island. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  ? 

A.  Stevedore,  laborer. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  crew  of  the-Kilauea  on  the  night  of  May 
the  first  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  l)een  regularly  engaged  on  any  of  the  vessels  of  the  Inter- 
Ishnid  Steam  JSTavigation  Companv  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  ? 

A.  About  a  year. 

Q.  Which  boat  Averc  you  an  oarsnuui  on  on  the  night  of  this  accident? 

A.  The  second  boat. 

Q.  Had  A'ou  cA-er  been  an  oai-snuui  before  at  Lahaina? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Plow  many  times  ? 

A.  Six  months. 

Q.  You  have  been  rniniiuii  there  i-ciiularlv  for  six  months'' 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  what  ship? 

A.  The  Claudiue. 

Q.  What  were  the  weather  conditions  the  iiii>lit  of  the  accident? 

A.  South  ;  the  Avind  was  blowing  sontherlv. 

Q.  Was  the  sea  rougli 

A.  TsTot  verv. 

0.  Which  oar  was  you  pulling? 
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A.  1^0.  2. 

Q.  A^Tiat  became  of  your  oar  ? 

A.  At  what  time  ? 

Q.  When  the  boat  capsized. 

A,  I  lost  the  oar. 

Q.  Did  you  find  it  a2:ain  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  passengers  were  there  in  the  boat  ? 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Describe  the  location  of  the  boat  when  it  capsized  ? 

A.  The  position  on  that  night  was  that  the  waves  just  hit  on  the  side  of 
the  boat. 

Q.  Was  the  boat  broadside  to  the  waves  ? 

A.  Yes;  on  the  broadside. 

Q.  Was  the  boat  on  the  usual  course  taken  for  the  boats  leaving  the  ves- 
sels going  to  the  wharf  ? 

A.  1^0 ;  not  on  the  regular  course. 

Q.  How  far  was  the  boat  from  the  reef  ? 

A.  About  fifty  yards  inside  the  reef. 

Q.  How  far  was  the  wharf  from  where  you  capsized  ? 

A.  About  as  far  as  the  McCandless  building. 

Q.  Is  it  customary  for  a  Hawaiian  sailor  to  define  distances  bv  an  object  ? 

A.  ]^o.  ' 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  Chinese  man  and  the  Japanese  womau  wlio  wei'e 
drowned,  who  were  lost  in  your  boat  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  I  seen  them. 

Q.  Where  were  they  sitting? 

A.  They  were  sitting  in  the  rear  of  tlie  boat,  in  tlio  stern. 

Q.  How  far  astern,  the  extreme  stern  ? 

A.  Inside,  right  in  the  middle. 

Q.  In  the  middle  ? 

A.  Not  quite  in  the  middle,  just  abaft  the  middle. 

Q.  Then  they  were  not  sitting  in  the  last  seat  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  How  deep  was  the  water  where  the  boat  capsized  ? 

A.  About  the  height  of  my  neck. 

Q.  Were  yon  standing  on  the  bottom  ? 

A.  When  the  sea  goes  down  it  hit  my  head. 

Q.  Then  ordinarily  the  water  was  over  your  body  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  the  boat  capsized  ? 

A.  When  the  boat  capsized  I  was  undernoatli  and  then  I  would  (]Wo  nnd 
go  over  on  the  other  side  and  call  for  help. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  effoi-t  to  help  get  the  people  <iiil  fi-<nii  niKlciMicntli 
the  l)oat  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  vou  know  tliere  was  someone  benciitli  tlic  bout? 

A.  No.  ' 

Q.  What  did  the  boat-steerer  sav  to  you  ?    Wlial  oi'dci's  did  he  iil\c^ 

A.  No. 

Q.  No  orders  given  ? 

A.  No. 
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Q.  From  the  time  you  left  the  Kilauea  how  long  was  it  before  you  got 
back  ? 

A.    Nearly  an  hour. 

Q.  Did  you  swim  from  tlie  ea])size(l  l)oat  to  the  wharf,  or  (li<l  you  wait 
until  JSfo.  1  boat  came  back  ^ 

A.  When  the  boat  capsized  1  swam  ashore  and  I  met  on  my  way  a  Japan- 
ese, one  of  the  passengers  of  the  caj^sized  boat,  and  then  I  hold  him  and  the 
Japanese  sampan  was  coming  and  I  put  the  Japanese  on  the  sampan  and  the 
Ijoat  iS[o.  1  was  coming  over  from  shore  and  I  got  on. 

Q.    Did  you  make  any  personal  effort  to  save  any  of  the  passengers  ? 

A.    Yes;  that  is  the  very  Jajianese  that  I  put  on  the  Japanese  sampan. 

Q.  I  mean  at  the  time  the  boat  capsized.  You  met  the  Japanese  on  your 
way  to  the  wharf.  At  the  time  tlie  boat  capsized  did  you  then  make  any  effort 
to  save  any  of  the  passengers  ^ 

A.    No ;  I  was  under  the  boat. 

Q.    How  long  were  you  under  the  boat  i 

A.    rive  minutes. 

Q.    Could  you  breathe  under  the  boat  ^ 
A.    No.    I  can  stay  under  water  for  five  minutes  or  more. 
Q.    Were  you  alongside  the  capsized  lioat  when  this  lady  was  taken  fi-om 
beneath  the  boat  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.    Where  were  you  then  ? 
A.    I  was  swimming  ashore. 
Q.    Were  you  afraid  ? 
A.    No ;  I  am  not  afraid. 

Q.    Why  didn't  you  stay  and  I'ender  some  help  '( 

A.  I  am  not  afraid,  but  I  just  swam  o\it  to  catcli  the  other  Japanese.  Tlic 
Japanese  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  boat,  and  I  held  him  up  until  the  sampan 
came. 

Q.    Do  you  know  intimately  the  boat  boys  and  the  boat  steerer  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  just  go  to  sea  occasionally  or  are  you  regularly  engaged  on 
a  vessel ? 

A.  Regularly. 

Q.    Can  you  steer  ? 

A.    I  can  try. 

Q'.    Have  you  ever  steered  a  boat  ? 

A.    No ;  only  a  row  boat. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  going  to  sea  ? 

A.    One  year. 

Q.    And  before  that  wliat  did  you  do? 
A.  Stevedore. 

Q.    And  you  are  now  a  stevedore 
A.    Stevedore  w'ith  the  Inter- Island. 
Q.    Did  you  know  that  these  two  people  were  missing? 
A.     I  didn't  know  they  were  missing. 
Q.    When  did  you  find  out  ? 
A.    At  Hilo;  when  I  Avas  at  Hilo. 
Q.     You  didn't  find  out  until  von  got  to  JTilo  '( 
A.  No. 
By  Mr.  Smith: 

Q.     In  answer  to  ^fi'.  Fnrbcs'  (|ii('sti(iii  at  tlio  outset,  you  said  that  tlie  wind 
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was  southerly.  Do  you  mean  that  the  wind  came  from  the  south  or  was  blowing 
towards  the  south  ? 

A.    Blowing  from  the  south. 

Q.  You  said  that  when  the  Avave  hit  the  boat  the  boat  was  not  on  its  regu- 
lar course,  its  usual  course.    What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

A.  Because  the  boat  anchor  below  the  rod  ligiit.  That  i.s  the  reason  why 
this  boat  was  going  broadside  with  the  waves. 

Q.  Your  answer  is  that  the  reason  the  boat  was  going  alongside  the  waves 
when  she  was  hit  was  because  the  Kilauea  was  anchored  l)elo\v  the  red  light  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  were  first  hit  by  the  wave  were  you  inside  the  reef  or  out- 
side the  reef  ? 

A.    Inside  the  reef. 

Q.    What  oar  did  yon  row  tliat  night? 

A.    No.  2.  '  .  . 

Q.    You  could  see  the  boat  steerer  ? 

A.    No.  .  ■ 

Q.    Did  you  hear  his  oar  break  before  you  were  upset  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.    Did  von  see  him  fall  down  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.    Did  you  see  the  wave  before  it  hit  the  boat  ? 
A.    ISTo;  I  didn't  see  it. 

Q.    Was  it  a  large  wave  which  hit  the  boat  which  capsized  it  ? 
A.    I  don't  know  anything  a1)out  it  at  all.    I  only  know  it  when  the  boat 
capsize. 

Q.    Did  you  know  it  was  a  wave  which  hit  the  boat? 
A.    Yes. ' 

Q.    Now,  when  the  wave  hit  the  boat  did  it  hit  the  side  or  the  stern  ? 
A.    Right  in  the  side. 
Q.    Which  side? 
A.    Starboard  side. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  far  out  of  your  usual  course  you  were  when  ihe 
wave  hit  the  boat  ? 

A.  The  boat  was  not  going  her  usual  course,  kind  of  off  on  the  side,  when 
the  boat  capsized. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  far  oft'  you  were  from  your  regular  course  when  the 
boat  capsized  ? 

A.    It  seems  to  me  we  are  off  about  fifty  feet  from  the  regular  course. 
Q.    On  which  side  of  the  channel  do  yon  hink  you  were,  the  Kaanapali 
side  or  the  Olowalu  side  ? 

A.    On  the  Olowalu  side. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  you  were  off  of  the  regular  (•(mrs(>  oi-  what  uiade 
you  think  you  were  off  of  the  regular  course  ? 

A.  Because  the  boat  anchored  below  the  red  light.  That  is  the  only 
reason  I  know  we  are  off  of  the  course. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  at  the  time — did  you  kimw  at  tlie  time  whether  you 
were  in  the  channel  or  not  ? 

A.    I  can  never  tell  because  I  am  facing  the  steamer. 

Q.  So  that  the  only  reason  you  luid  for  thiuking  that  you  were  off  of  the 
regular  course  was  the  fact  that  the  steamer  was  anchored  bcilow  the  l)Uoy;  i.s 
that  right  ? 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  After  you  got  out  from  under  the  lioat  (]o  you  know  whether  you  were 
near  the  channel  or  not  ? 

A.    No;  I  can't  tell  whether  we  are  going  near  the  channel  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  at  all  at  any  time  after  the  accident  whether  you  were 
near  tlie  cliannel  or  not? 

A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  After  you  came  out  from  under  the  boat  did  you  see  the  lights  of  the 
wharf  ? 

A.  Xo. 

Q.    Where  did  you  start  to  swim  for  when  you  left  the  boat? 
A.    From  the  place  where  the  boat  capsized  ? 
Q.    'No.    Where  did  you  start  to  swim  to  ? 
A.    After  I  dived  from  under  the  hoat  \hen  I  swam  ashore. 
Q.    Well,  after  you  dived  from  under  the  l)oat  did  you  see  the  lights  at 
llie  wharf  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    liow  soon  do  you  think  it  was  after  you  came  out  from  under  the  lioat 
tliat  you  saw  the  lights  of  the  wharf — immediately  ? 
A.    A  little  after. 

Q.  And  from  your  position  when  you  first  saw  the  lights  on  the  wharf 
could  you  tell  whether  you  yourself  were  near  the  course  which  the  boat  usually 
took  to  go  in  or  not  ? 

A.  As  soon  as  I  got  out  from  the  boat  and  sized  up  the  location  where 
the  boat  capsized,  we  are  not  on  the  regular  course  going  in  the  channel ;  we 
are  out  of  the  course. 

Q.    And  how  could  you  tell  that  at  that  time? 

A.    Why,  because  the  lights  on  the  wharf  are  further  up. 

Q.    The  lights  on  the  wharf  were  diiferent  from  the  regular  course  ? 

A.  Here  is  an  illustration  how  the  lights  were,  the  wharf  and  the  boat, 
liut  at  that  time  when  I  got  out^from  under  the  boat  I  find  out  the  lights  were 
kind  of  towards  the  Olowalu  side. 

Q.    That  is,  the  light  was  further  towards  Olowalu  than  it  usually  is? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.    Have  you  any  idea  how  luuch  further  towards  Olowalu  it  was  than 
it  usually  is  ? 
A.  ^^o. 

Q.  You  testified  a  while  ago  that  at  times  when  the  sea  would  go  down 
you  could  touch  the  bottom  and  the  water  would  Ik-  ^^^  to  your  neck.  At  that  time 
or  at  those  times,  were  you  close  to  the  l)oat  ? 

A.    Yes;  I  was  standing  on  the  outside  of  the  boat. 

Q.  When  the  boat  capsized  you  came  out  from  under  it  just  as  quickly 
as  you  could,  did  you  ? 

A.    Wlien  the  boat  capsized  we  all  got  imderneath. 

Q.    And  you  got  out  from  under  just  as  soon  as  you  could? 

A.  Yes.  When  the  boat  capsized  I  got  under  and  so  I  dived,  and  on  the 
first  attempt  I  hit  my  head  with  a  trunk,  because  there  is  a  trunk  on  my  side, 
and  then  T  make  anotlior  dive  again  close  to  the  bottom  and  I  get  out  from 
under. 

By  Mr.  Warren: 

Q.  You  have  sjioken  several  times  of  the  usual  course.  AVhat  is  the  usual 
course  for  a  boat  to  go  in — from  what  point  ? 

A.  The  reason  why  I  testified  that  is  that  the  red  light  on  the  buoy  here 
is  on  tlic  sauu'  line  with  the  red  light  on  the  wharf.    They  are  on  the  same  line 
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as  the  regular  course.    We  generally  take  that  for  the  regular  coiirse. 
Q.    That  is  for  the  steamer  boats  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    But  if  you  start  from  the  steamer  what  is  the  ditierence  in  the  course  'i 

A.  Well,  the  boats  generally  anchor  right  at  the  buoy,  but  that  is  what 
I  say ;  that  is  the  regular  course  to  anchor  like  that,  but  when  they  come  off 
the  buoy  I  say  it  is  off  the  course. 

Q.  Well,  then,  it  doesn't  matter  very  much  if  that  is  the  regular  course, 
does  it,  whether  the  steamer  anchors  one  side  or  the  other  side  of  the  buoy, 
doQi^  it  ? 

A.    Just  the  same. 

Q.    I^ow,  isn't  it  also  true  that  the  Claudine  anchors  on  one  side  of  the  . 
buoy  on  the  up  trip  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  buoy  on  the  down  trip  'I 
A.    Yes ;  the  Claudine  generally  uses  both  sides. 
Q.    K^ow,  which  position  did  the  Kilauea  take  this  time  ^ 
A.    Well,  the  boat  anchored  about  a  hundred  feet  towards  the  Kaanapali 

side. 

Q.  And  on  the  other  trip  they  anchor  about  a  hundred  feet  on  tlie  other 
side  of  the  buoy  ;  is  that  right  ? 

A.  On  the  Kilauea  that  is  the  first  trip  I  went  up  and  it  anchored  aljout 
one  hundred  feet  from  the  buoy  on  the  Kaanapali  side. 

Q.  But  that  is  the  position  the  Claudine  would  take,  de]iending  on  tlie 
position — depending  on  the  direction  which  she  was  going,* wouldn't  it? 

A.  Yes ;  not  too  far  from  the  buoy,  luit  either  wa_y,  towards  Kaanapali 
or  towards  Olowalu. 

Q.  And  the  position  of  anclioring  that  steamer  de})cnds  also  (>n  current 
and  wind,  does  it  not  ? 

A.    I  don't  know. 

The  Commission  then  took  an  adjournment  until  10:00  o'clock  a.  m.,  July 
19th,  191.5,  at  Avhich  time  the  hearing  was  conchided. 

JULY  19,  1915. 
10  o'clock  A.  M. 

Mr.  John  kSAFFREY, 
was  called  as  a  witness,  was  duly  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Bi/  Mr.  Forbes: 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name  ? 

A.  John  Saffrey. 

Q.  AVhere  do  you  live  ? 

A.  Olowalu,  Lahaina. 

Q.  What  is  your  age? 

A.  Fifty-eight. 

Q.  Was  you  a  passenger  on  tlio  Kilauea  on  Mav  1st,  1915  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  your  destination  ? 

A.  Going  to  Lahaina. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  arrive  at  Laliaiiui  ? 

A.  I  am  not  quite  sure;  about  half  past  eight  or'  nine  o'clock. 

Q.  What  was  the  weather  couditioTis  ? 

A.  Calm. 

Q.  Can  you  descril)c  tlie  location  where  the  Kilauea  anchoi-ed  ? 

A.  The  boat  anchored  fiu'ther  from  tlie  buoy,  towards  the  Kaanapali  side. 
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Q.    That  is  her  usual  anchorage  place,  is  it  not  ? 

A.    ISTo ;  further  up. 

Q.    How  much  further  up  ? 

A.    About  two  hundred  yards  from  where  the  Kilauea  anchors. 
By  Mr.  Sutton:    Q.  Yards? 
A.  Yards. 

Br.  Mr.  Scott:  Q.  You  are  speaking  of  the  Kilauea  now  ?  The  Kilauea 
only  runs  occasionally  ? 

By  Mr.  Forbes:  Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  feet  there  are  in  a  yard? 
A.    Three.  "  ■  '  *  ■ 

Q.    ^^Tiich  boat  did  you  leave  the  ship  in,  the  first  or  the  second  boat  ? 
A.    The  second  boat. 

Q.    How  many  passengers  were  in  the  boat  ? 

A.  Three  Japanese,  two  Chinese,  myself  and  family,  a  total  of  five  TTa- 
waiians,  making  ten. 

Q.    Did  you  have  any  hand  baggage  with  you  ? 
A.    Yes;  three  packages,  A^alises. 

Q.  Wliat  Avas  the  weather  conditions  Avhen  you  left  the  ship's  side  for  the 
wharf  ? 

A.    No  wind;  calm.  ■  . 

Q.    A  calm  sea  ? 
\.    A  calm  sea. 

Q.  Describe  any  conversation  that  occurred  between  any  member  of  the 
passengers  and  the  steersman. 

A.  I  am  the  only  one  that  asked  one  of  the  crew  of  the  boat.  His  name 
is  Ahia.  I  told  him  we  are  not  going  in  the  regular  course;  we  are  way  far 
down,  and  this  place  is  very  bad ;  they  generally  have  high  winds  from  this 
direction  we  are  going.  As  soon  as  we  leave  the  boat  we  go  the  direction  of  the 
Avharf  instead  of  going  the  regular  course.  As  soon  as  we  leave  the  boat,  the 
steamer,  we  go  directly  to  the  wharf  on  the  course  that  was  not  generally  taken 
by  any  boat  to  go  to  shore. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  lived  at  Lahaina? 

A.    T  lived  at  Lahaina  since  18G8. 

Q.    Are  you  acquainted  with  the  channel  ? 

A.    Yes  ;  T  know  it  thoroughly.    T  have  Ix'on  ii  l)oat  l>oy  there. 

Q.    A  boat  boy?    Tn  whoso  em])loy  hav(^  you  l.een  a  boat  boy? 

A.    Captain  Taylor,  imder  Captain  Taylor. 

Q.    TTnder  Captain  Taylor  ? 

A.    Yes  ;  he  runs  a  boat. 

Q.  You  have  made  manv  cnti-ances  to  the  channel  from  the  Intcr-Tsland 
boats  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  been  a  steersman  ? 

A.    Yes;  steer  sometimes  ;  sometimes  boatman. 

Q.    How  far  was  the  boat  from  the  Kilauea  when  she  capsized  ? 

A.    Well,  wo  are  too  far.    We  were  right  in  the  channel. 

Q.    Kight  in  the  channel  ? 

A.    Tvight  in  the  channel  before  the  boat  capsized. 

Q.    What  Avas  the  position  of  the  boat  in  relation  to  the  sea  ? 

A.  The  boat  was  going  directly  towards  the  wharf,  in  line  with  waves  at 
the  stern,  but  when  the  steersman  saw  the  waves  he  turned  the  boat  broad  way 
and  the  wave  hit  the  boat  broad  wav  on  tliat  side. 
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Q.  Describe  what  happened  from  the  time  the  boat  left  the  vessel  until  it 
capsized. 

A.  While  we  were  on  the  boat  I  heard  one  of  the  boatmen,  the  crew,  say 
that  the  sailors  are  drunk  on  the  boat  and  he  Avill  make  them  swim  when  they 
get  in  Lahaina ;  he  will  make  that  boat  capsize.  AYhile  we  were  going  to  La- 
haina  he  says  that.   Hiku  is  the  man  that  said  that. 

Q.    How  do  you  know  the  men  were  drunk  ? 

A.  I  saw  them  on  the  boat  drunk,  and  being  I  don't  know  who  tlie  crew 
will  be  on  that  boat,  finally,  when  we  got  on  tlie  l)oat  T  saw  this  big  fat  man 
steer  the  boat,  and  the  crew. 

Q.    Where  was  you  sitting  when  the  ])oat  capsized  ? 

A.    We  capsized  inside  the  cliannel. 

Q.    Where  were  you  sitting  when  it  capsized  ? 

A.    ISTear  the  boat  steerer. 

Q.    What  happened  when  the  ])oat  capsized  ? 

A.    We  were  all  caught  under  the  l)oat. 

Q.    All  caught  under  the  boat  ? 

A.    Myself,  my  wife  and  my  children. 

Q.    Do  you  know  how  many  Avere  caught  iinder  the  boat  ? 

A.  Well,  I  could  not  very  well  tell,  because  it  was  dark,  but  T  am  pretty 
sure  all  the  passengers  were  under  there. 

Q.    Who  got  you  out  from  beneath  the  boat  ? 

A.  I  dive  under  the  boat  with  my  child  and  tliat  dead  Chinaman,  think- 
ing it  was  my  wife. 

Q.    You  brought  out  the  dead  Chinaman  ? 

A.    He  was  not  dead  at  that  time  when  we  got  out. 

Q.    Wliat  did  you  do  with  the  Chinaman  ? 

.'\.  T  told  him  to  start  right  for  shore  because  the  water  was  not  deep, 
riffht  at  his  neck.  T  told  him  to  jjo  direct  to  the  shore  and  don't  go  any  further 
toAvards  Kaanapali ;  "you  Avill  get  in  deep  AA^ater." 

0.    Did  you  see  the  Chinaman  start  for  the  shore  ? 

A.  When  T  got  under  the  boat  T  Avas  still  holding  the  Chiuauiau,  and 
Avhen  T  got  outside  of  the  boat  I  told  the  Chinaman  to  go  and  T  let  the  Chiua- 
Aiian  ffo  and  then  he  started  to  go  for  shore. 

0.    HoAv  deep  was  the  Avater  there  ? 

A.  (Points  to  his  neck.)  When  I  let  the  Chinaman  go  ashore  the  only 
men  there  is  the  steersman  of  the  boat,  the  steerer. 

Q.    Did  you  see  the  balance  of  the  crew  aroimd  the  boat  ? 
A.    Only  the  steersman.    All  the  sailors  were  not  there. 
Q.    Wliat  became  of  the  sailors  ? 
A.    I  don't  knoAv;  probably  they  swam  ashore. 

Q.    Describe  Avhat  became  of  the  rest  of  the  passengers  that  were  in  flic 

l)oat. 

A.  They  were  still  under  the  boat  and  then  my  daughter  came  out  from 
under  the  boat.    They  are  still  under  the  boat. 

Q.    Who  Avere  the  passengers  that  Avere  on  the  keel  of  the  boat  ? 
A.    Myself  and  my  boy  were  on  the  keel  of  the  boat. 

Q.    Did  you  see  any  other  passengers  at  any  time  on  the  keel  of  the  boat  ? 

A.  Then  my  daughter  came  out  from  under  the  boat;  only  three  of  us 
on  the  keel  of  the  boat. 

Q.  Was  you  still  on  the  keel  of  the  1)f)at  wheu  tlie  first  l)oat  cauie  back 
from  the  wharf? 
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A.    There  is  a  little  hoal  the  first  h(iat  tliat  reached  tlie  eapsized  hoat. 
Q.    A  small  hoat  ? 
A.    A  small  boat. 
Q.    Not  an  Inter-Island  hoat? 
A.  IsTo. 

Q.    Who  got  into  the  small  hoat  ? 
A.    My  two  children. 
Q.    Is 'that  all? 

A.  There  were  only  two  taken  ashore.  Quite  a  long  time  after  that  and 
as  soon  as  I  take  my  children  to  shore  people  from  shore  they  swam  over  to  the 
capsized  boat  and  they  were  holding  the  boat,  because  not  enough  until  they  get 
enough  men  there  and  the  Inter-Island  boat  come  back  from  the  wharf  to  the 
('a])sized  boat,  and  the  crew  of  that  boat  call  to  these  men  swim  in  the  water  to 
tui-n  the  boat,  and  these  men  turn  the  boat  and  not  one  of  the  crew  of  the  Inter- 
Island,  of  the  first  boat. 

Q.    The  capsized  boat  was  righted  by  the  passengers  ? 

A.    By  these  people  from  shore. 

Q.  Was  the  lights  distinguishalile  from  where  you  were  capsized  ?  Was 
there  any  distress  light  on  the  wharf  ? 

A.    Yes ;  I  see  lights  on  the  Avharf. 

Q.    Did  the  Inter-Island  do  everything  they  possibly  could  do  to  rescue  the 
passengers  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.    AVhat  more  could  the  Inter-Island  do  in  the  way  of  rescuing? 

A.  Well,  if  the  crew  did  not  leave  the  boat  there  would  be  no  trouble,  so 
they  would  render  assistance  to  the  passengei's,  if  they  stayed  around  there  and 
got  the  passengers  from  under  the  boat. 

Q.    Did  you  see  the  Japanese  girl  that  was  lost  ? 

A.  I  don't  know.  When  these  men  from  shore  got  to  the  lioat  they  didn't 
turn  the  boat  up  l)ut  just  lift  th^  boat  up  so  as  to  get  a  little  room  underneath 
to  dive  in  and  then  dive  in  and  some  man  '^•ot  hold  of  my  wife.  You  know, 
when  they  lift  the  boat  up  these  men  outside  of  the  boat  dive  in  and  my  wife 
is  still  under  the  boat.  When  she  dived  she  found  the  hair  of  a  woman  and 
when  she  dived  she  pulled  it  out  and  thought  it  was  the  hair  of  my  daughter,  but, 
come  to  find  out,  the  hair  was  the  hair  of  that  Japanese  woman. 

Q.    How  many  men  were  lifting  this  boat  ? 

A.    Prol)al)ly  twenty  ;  I  don't  know — plenty  Japanese  ;  iiioi-c  than  twenty. 
Q.     Do  you  think  the  five  members  of  the  crew  could  have  lifted  that  boat  ? 
A.    Yes ;  five,  or  even  four,  can  do  it. 
Q.    Do  von  mean  lift  it  or  right  it  ? 
A.    Lift  it. 

Bij  Mr.  Scott:    Q.    Lift  one  of  those  heavy  boats? 

By  Mr.  Forhps:    Q.    Did  you  lose  your  personal  effects  ^ 

A.    Yes;  all  diu'  jiackages.    We  lost  all  our  packages. 

How  long  was  you  at  the  ea])sized  boat  before  you  left  for  the  shore? 

A.  About  fifteen  minutes;  because  that  was  the  length  of  time  my  wife 
was  oil  the  boat  with  the  (lauglitcr.  As  soon  as  they  got  off  the  boat  we  started 
for  shore. 

Q.    Did  vou  see  the  steerer's  oar  break? 
.'\.  No. 

i}.     Did  yon  see  any  of  the  oars  lireak? 

A.     Ko;   1  (loiTt  know  whcllicr  llic  oai-s  broke    I  don't  liavc  any  idi'a  that 
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any  oars  broke  because  they  were  capsized,  and  on  the  way  I  don't  know  what 
happened.    All  of  a  sudden  the  boat  capsized. 

Q.    Did  you  see  any  of  the  oars  fall  in  the  water  'i 

A.    'No;  I  wasn't  looking  for  those  oars.    I  was  thinkin;;'  of  my  family. 
Q.    Did  you  see  the  remains  of  the  Japanese  lady  and  the  Chinese  man 
at  the  time  they  were  on  the  beach,  at  the  time  they  floated  in  i 
A.    Yes. ' 

Q.    How  long  after  the  boat  capsized  were  they  found  'i 
A.    About  one  hour  the  Chinese  was  found. 
Q.    And  the  Japanese  lady  ? 

A.    The  Japanese  lady  it  was  very  long  before  she  was  found,  a1)out  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 
By  Mr.  Sutton: 

Q.  Mr.  Saft'rey,  you  spoke  of  having  heard  while  you  were  on  the  Kilauea 
a  conversation  or  statement  made  by  someone  that  the  crew  being  drunk  they 
would  get  a  soaking  when  they  got  into  Lahaina.    Who  told  you  that  ? 

A.  The  man's  name  is  Hiku.  He  was  telling  that  to  the  other  sailor  on 
the  boat.  That  is  while  they  were  on  the  steamer,  telling  them,  "All  right,  when 
we  get  at  Lahaina  we  will  have  a  swim." 

Q.  Just  what  did  Hiku  say  to  these  men  ?  Just  what  was  it  that  Hiku 
said  to  these  other  sailors  that  you  overheard  ?  Give  the  exact  words  that  Hiku 
used  in  speaking  to  the  sailors,  telling  them  what  would  happen  to  them  when 
they  got  to  Lahaina. 

A.    Meaning  just  to  capsize  the  boat. 

Q.  I  want  the  words  that  Hiku  used.  I  don't  care  what  the  meaning 
was.    T  just  want  the  conversation  that  you  overheard. 

Q.  Well,  these  sailors  were  drinking  together  and  this  big  man  he  says 
they  was  around  there  and  this  man  was  telling  to  the  other  members,  "That's 
all  right;  you  people  are  having  a  good  time  like  that;  when  we  get  over  there 
we  will  have  a  swim;  we  will  go  there  to  Lahaina  and  have  a  swim  there." 

Q.    And  that  was  all  you  overheard  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  vou  drinking  with  the  sailors  at  the  time  you  overheard  this? 
A.  No. 

When  (lid  you  first  remend)er  baring  hoard  this  conversation  ?    Is  tliis  the 
first  time  you  remembered  it  ? 
A.    The  first  time. 

Q.    You  didn't  say  anything  a1)out  this  conv-crsatioii  at  I  he  iiupicst,  did 

you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  testimony  that  you  gave  before  the  coroner's 
inquest  at  Lahaina,  Mr.  Saft'rey,  and  I  have  read  it  through  and  there  isn't  any 
statement  at  all  about  anything  of  that  kind.  Now,  why  is  it  you  can  I'ciiicinlxT 
a  conversation  of  that  kind  now,  when  just  a  few  days  after  the  accident  \imi 
didn't  remember  anything  about  it  ?   Who  told  you  this  ( 

A.    ISTobody  told  me  this. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  tell  it  before  the  shcritt'  and  rlic  coroner's  jnrv  at 
Lahaina  ? 

A.  The  reason  why  1  didn't  say  anything  in  I'cgard  to  this  was  hecanse 
they  won't  giv^e  us  time  to  answer  or  to  explain — vei-v  little  time — so  I  could  not 
explain  any  further,  and  that  is  the  very  reasoii  I  liaven't  said  so. 

Q.  That  is  your  only  reason  foi'  not  liaviiiii  snid  anytliini:'  altoiit  it  :il  liie 
time — that  you  were  hurried  so  ? 
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A.  Yes ;  because  wlien  1  asked,  lie  says,  "Have  you  answered  ?"  I  says 
yes,  because  I  could  not  stay  there  any  further,  because  when  they  put  the  ques- 
tion to  me  I  answered  and  I  told.  It  is  true.   I  cannot  ex^jlain  anything  further. 

Q.  You  spoke  also  of  your  wife  having  caught  the  hair  of  the  Japanese 
woman  who  was  drowned.  What  do  you  know  about  that  Plow  did  3'ou  learn 
of  it     Did  you  see  it  ? 

A.    No;  my  wife  told  me. 

(^).    Then  you  don't  know  anything  about  it  at  all  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.    Now,  this  Chinaman,  you  say  you  got  the  Chinaman  that  was  later 
drowned  and  pulled  him  out  from  imder  the  boat,  thinking  it  was  your  wife  ? 
A.  Yes. 

C^.    When  you  got  hiui  out  why  didn't  you  put  him  on  the  keel  instead  of 
sending  him  ashore '(   Was  it  perfectly  safe  to  walk  ashore  ? 
Yes. 

Q.    It  was  all  right,  was  it,  perfectly  safe  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

i).    Where  was  the  water  ? 

A.  Up  here.  (Pointing  to  his  neck.)  The  steersman  wanted  to  pull  the 
boat  out.    I  said,  "N^o ;  go  inside." 

Q.  When  the  waves  went  down  how  deep  was  the  water  where  you  were 
standing  out  there  ? 

A.    Wlien  the  water  is  low,  at  the  neck,  and  when  it  is  high,  over  the  head. 

Q.  And  how  is  the  walking  from  the  place  where  the  l)oat  capsized  towards 
the  shore  'i    Does  it  get  shallower  as  von  go  in  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.    Well,  could  a  man  walk  ashore  from  the  place  where  the  boat  capsized, 
or  woidd  he  have  to  swim  part  of  the  way  ? 
A.    No;  walk. 
Q.    Walk  all  the  way  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  said  that  tlie  Kilauea  was  anchored  two  hundred  yards  further 
towards  Kaanapali  than  the  Kilauea  usually  anchors.  Do  you  mean  by  that 
that  the  Kilauea  was  two  hundred  yards  further  away  from  her  usual  anchor- 
age, or  the  Kilauea  was  two  hundred  yards  further  towards  Kaanapali  than  the 
other  Tnter-Island  boats,  the  Claudine,  the  J\rauna  Loa  or  the  Mauna  Kea,  or 
auy  of  the  other  boats  anchor  ? 

A.  Other  boats  anchor  there.  1  am  only  estimating  about  two  hundred 
yards. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  were  not  referring  to  the  usual  anchorage  of  the 
Kilauea,  but  the  anchorage  of  the  usual  boats  that  go  to  Lahaina,  when  you  said 
that  the  boat  was  two  hundred  yards  further  towards  Kaanapali  i"  You  are  sure 
it  was  two  hundred  yards  ? 

A.    I  said  at  the  buoy. 

Q.    AVell,  let  that  go.    You  said  that  the  boat  was  two  hundred  yards  fur- 
rlu  i-  towards  Kaanapali? 
A.    That  is  too  far. 
Q.    A  little  too  far  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    ISTot  quite  that  far?    Tt  was  dark? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  froui  the  red  light  outside  of  the  channel  to  the  wharf  how  far 
is  it?   Is  it  as  far  as  from  here  to  the  McCandless  Imildinff? 
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A.    Just  about. 

Q.  Then,  as  I  understand  yovi,  Mr.  Saffrey,  the  position  of  the  boat,  of 
the  Kilauea,  with  reference  to  the  channel  was  about  this :  A  representing  the 
Kilauea,  B  representing  the  red  light,  and  C  the  wharf  ^  (Showing  the  witness 
a  diagram  hereto  appended  and  marked  Exhibit  "B".) 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  boat  started  directly  for  the  shore,  the  boat  that  you 
were  in  ? 

A.  When  the  boat  left  the  Kilaiiea  the  boat  was  like  this.  (Showing  on 
the  diagram.) 

Q.  Directly  towards  the  shore  and  not  paying  any  attention  whatever  to 
the  wharf  then  ? 

A.    Directly  towards  shore. 

Q.  And  now  you  want  to  change  your  testimony  ?  On  your  direct  exami- 
nation you  said  when  the  boat  left  the  Kilauea  you  left  directly  for  the  wharf. 
]S[ow  you  think  that  is  wrong,  do  you  ? 

A.  I  didn't  say  that.  I  didn't  say  directly  to  the  wliarf.  I  said  directly 
to  the  shore.  When  the  boat  left  the  steamer  they  started  direct  to  the  shore 
instead  of  direct  to  the  wharf.    That  is  what  I  said. 

_Q.  Then  your  statement  on  direct  examination,  that  the  boat  that  you  were 
in,  that  capsized,  when  it  left  the  Kilauea  started  for  the  wharf,  is  incorrect  and 
you  want  to  now  change  that  and  state  that  the  boat  instead  of  going  in  that 
direction  went  straight  towards  shore  'i 

A,  Yes ;  I  want  to  change  tliat  testimony.  Instead  of  going  direct  to  the 
wharf  going  direct  to  the  shore. 

Q.  During  your  examination  by  the  coroner  at  the  inquest  held  on  the 
death  of  the  Cliinaman  and  Japanese  woman,  you  were  asked  this  question : 
"Q.  That  course  that  the  boat  took  that  night,  is  that  the  course  generally  taken 
by  boats  generally  going  to  the  landing?"  Your  answer  to  that  question  was: 
"K^o,  except  when  it  is  very  calm.  I  have  never  seen  boats  take  tliat  course  in 
rough  weather." 

A.    My  answer  to  that  question  is  correct,  according  to  my  own  testimony. 

Q.  Well,  how  do  you  reconcile  your  statement  now,  that  the  boat  was  not 
headed  towards  the  landing,  with  the  inference  that  is  to  be  gained  from  this 
answer  of  yours  at  the  inquest  that  the  boat  was  going  towards  the  landing  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  believe  that  I  ever  said  that  the  boat  was  heading  to  the 
landing.  I  mean  more  directly  to  the  shore  in  landing  there  with  the  boat,  with 
the  steamer. 

Q.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Saffrey,  aren't  you  trying  to  make  your  testi- 
mony fit  in  with  this  story  of  the  ducking  that  the  crew  was  supposed  to  get? 
"a.  1^0. 

Q.  Mr.  Saffrey,  if  Eugene  Devauchelle  says  that  instead  of  you  doing 
anything  to  try  to  help  any  of  the  passengers  or  your  wife  or  your  children  you 
were  standing  out  there  in  the  water  yelling  your  head  off,  is  that  right  or  is  that 
wrong  ? 

A.    Yes  ;  I  was  yelling,  calling  for  help. 

Q.  That  is  true  about  your  yelling  for  help,  but  how  about  Eugene  Devau- 
chelle's  statement  that  you  were  not  doing  anything  to  render  any  assistance  to 
your  wife  or  your  children  ?   Is  that  true  ? 

A.  That  is  true  until  the  time  the  otlKM-  girl  came  right  under  the  boat — ■ 
"Kokua,  kokua !    Help,  help!" 

Q.  On  your  direct  examination,  Mr.  Saffrey,  you  said  twice  or  three 
times  that  at  the  time  the  boat  was  capsized  you  were  in  the  channel.    Now  that 
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yon  lia\-e  elianged  your  meaning  about  the  direction  the  boat  was  traveling  in, 
do  you  want  to  change  that  also  and  state  tliat  instead  of  the  boat  being  capsized 
in  the  channel  you  were  on  the  reef  ? 

A.  1  don't  reniend)er  that  I  stated  the  way  that  we  capsized  in  the  chan- 
nel. Wo  capsized  in  a  reef,  inside,  whicli  means  the  channel  inside  the  reef. 
W'c  call  that  a  channel. 

Was  tliere  any  conversation  between  any  of  the  passengers  and  any  of 
the  crew  during  the  time  when  you  left  the  Kila\iea  until  you  were  capsized,  that 
is,  conversation  with  respect  to  the  direction  the  boat  was  going  in  before  yoii 
were  capsized  ? 

A.  ^o. 

Q.    There  was  no  conversation  ? 
A.    No  conversation. 

Q.     Did  you  have  any  talk  with  any  member  of  the  crew  on  this  subject? 
A.    I  am  the  only  one  that  asked  the  steerer  of  the  boat  that  we  are  not 
going  in  the  right  direction;  we  are  going  on  the  reef. 
Q.    And  what  was  liis  reply  ? 
A.    He  didn't  say  anything. 

Q.    Well,  was  your  remark  loud  enough  so  that  he  could  have  heard  it  ? 
A.    lie  was  standing  behind  my  back  and  I  just  turned  at  him  and  told 
him  that  we  are  too  far  below  the  channel.    He  don't  say  nothing. 
Q.    He  never  said  anything? 
A.  No. 

Q.    Did  he  change  his  course  after  you  made  this  remark  ? 
A.    Yes ;  he  turned  the  course. 
Q.    Immediately  ? 

A.    Immediately  turned  his  boat  straight  down. 

Q.    So  it  was  right  after  your  remark  that  the  boat  capsized  ? 

A.    Well,  after  I  called  his  attention  that  we  are  not  in  the  right  course 

at  that  same  time  he  saw  breakers  

Q.    (Int.)    Who  is  he?  ' 

A.  The  steersman.  The  steersman  when  he  saw  the  breakers  he  could  not 
help  turn  the  boat  or  else  we  would  get  capsized. 

Q.    At  the  time  you  made  this  remark  were  tlie  breakers  in  sight  ? 

A.    Inside  as  we  are  going  we  see  the  breakers  right  in  front  of  us. 

Q.  How  far  away  from  the  breakers  were  you  when  this  remark  was 
made  ? 

A.    From  the  other  wall  of  the  room  to  this  room. 

i}.  Did  any  one  else  besides  yourself  call  the  attention  of  the  boat  steerer 
to  the  fact  that  you  wei"e  out  of  your  course? 

A.    No;   1  was  the  only  one  that  made  that  remark. 

Q.  You  were  sitting  between  the  boat  steerer  and  the  rest  of  the  passen- 
gers, were  you  not  ? 

A.    Yes;  here  is  the  boat  steerer  and  me  here  and  my  wife  on  this  side. 
i}.    Where  were  the  passengers,  in  front  of  you  ? 
A.    In  front  of  me. 

Q.  So  if  any  of  the  other  ]iasseugers  made  a  remark  to  the  boat  steerer, 
you  would  have  heard  it? 

A.    ]  know  T  am  the  only  one  that  asked  him. 

Q.  Xow,  if  Katie  Keao  says  she  told  the  boat  steerer  lu'  was  out  of  his 
course  she  is  mistaken? 

A.  All  I  know,  I  am  ihc  oidy  one  reminding  the  boat  steerer  that  we  are 
out  of  ihe  course. 
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By  Mr:  Forbes: 

Q.    Did  you  see  any  of  the  crew  drinking,  taking  a  drink  ? 

A.  I  didn't  see  them  drinking,  but  they  were  all  drunk.  I  saw  that.  I 
know  that. 

Q.  What  was  your  answer  when  Mr.  Sutton  said  that  if  this  Katie  Keao 
made  a  statement,  that  is,  if  she  testified  that  she  remarked  the  boat  was  not  on 
the  right  course — that  she  was  mistaken  ?   What  was  your  answer  to  that  i! 

By  Mr.  Sutton:    I  looked  at  the  transcript  and  I  see  she  didn't  make  tliat 
statement  until  after  the  boat  capsized. 
By  Mr.  Sutton: 

Q.  You  said  you  knew  the  crew  was  drunk.  Were  they  all  unable  to 
walk  ? 

A.    They  were  drunk,  but  they  could  walk. 

Q.    They  had  been  drinking,  but  thev  could  walk  ? 

A.  Yes.' 

Q.    Could  they  row  ? 

A.  Well,  I  can't  tell,  because  when  we  got  there  whether  I  hey  were  the 
same  men  on  the  boat  or  different  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  After  this  boat  got  into  this  perilous  ]Wsition,  shortly  after  which  it 
was  capsized,  would  it  have  made  any  difference  if  the  crew  liad  all  been  strong 
men  without  any  touch  of  liquor  in  them  ? 

A.  It  would  not  make  any  difference.  We  would  ca]isizc  on  the  course 
we  had  taken. 

Mr.  S.  G.  J^oda  was  duly  sworn  as  interpreter. 

Mr.  Miziokami  E^aokichi 
.  was  called  as  a  witness,  was  duly  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows: 
By  Chairman  Forbes: 

Q.    What  is  your  full  name  ? 

A.    My  name  is  Mizokami  ISTaokichi. 

Q.    What  is  your  occupation  ? 

A.    I  am  a  milkman. 

Q.    Was  you  a  passenger  on  the  Kilauea  on  May  the  first? 

A.    Yes ;  I  was. 

Q.    AVhat  was  your  destination  ? 

A.    My  wife  was  sick  in  town  

Q.    That  is  not  the  question.    Where  was  Vdii  going  in  the  Kihiuca 
A.    I  was  on  my  way  to  my  home  in  Lahaina. 
Q.    What  time  did  jow  arrive  at  Lahaina  ? 
A.    I  think  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  niglit. 

Q.    Which  boat  did  you  go  ashore  in,  the  first  or  tlie  sccdiid  lioal  'i 
A.    The  second  boat. 

Q.    Can  you  recognize  any  of  the  crew  of  tlio  l)oat. 
A.    I  cannot  recognize.    T  cannot  tell  who  it  is. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anytliing  unusual  abont  tlic  ci-cw  ?  Had  Ibcy  been 
driid<ing  ? 

.  A.     I  cannot  recollect  whctlier  tlicy  wci-e  dnnik  uv  nut.     I  didn't  gn  inti> 
that  so  far.    I  couldn't  tell. 

Q.    What  time  did  yon  ari-ive  at  Laliaimi  ? 

Q.     TTow  fai'  was  it  from  the  Kilanca  to  wlici'c  llic  lioal  capsized  ( 
A.     T  couldn't  tell  tlie  exact  distance,  bnl  alioni   five  minnles  after  the 
boat  left  the  steamer. 

Q.     Where  was  tlie  snndl  boat  yon  was  in  when  it  (•a|)si/,ed  ? 
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A.  I  could  not  describe  exactly  where  the  boat  capsized.  I  can  only  tell 
it  was  about  five  minutes  after  it  left  the  steamer. 

Q.    Do  you  know  whether  you  were  in  the  channel  or  on  the  reef '( 

A.  It  was  quite  a  deep  place  and  I  think  it  is  about  fi^'e  minutes  after 
we  left  the  steamer. 

Q.    How  deep  was  the  water  there  ? 

A.  Where  the  boat  capsized  I  cannot  tell  the  exact  depth  of  it,  but  as  the 
waves  pushed  me  alongside  to  the  reef  then  I  found  out  it  was  shallow,  but 
where  I  fell  down  it  was  deep. 

Q.    Can  you  swim? 

A .    Yes ;  I  can. 

Q.    What  did  you  do  when  the  boat  cajisized  ? 

A.    As  soon  as  the  boat  capsized  I  could  not  do  anything.    I  was  under 
the  boat.    I  tried  something,  but  I  could  not  do. 
Q.    How  long  were  you  under  the  boat? 
A.    About  fifteen  minutes. 

Q.    How  did  you  get  out  from  under  the  boat  ? 

A.  Wlie.n  the  boat  capsized  I  could  not  tell,  hut  as  the  boat  came  along- 
side and  the  waves  pushed  me  along  to  the  shallow  part  then  I  came  out.  I  felt 
something  touch  my  foot  and  I  thought  it  was  the  land.  As  soon  as  I  got  out 
from  nnder  the  boat  there  were  lots  of  men  around  me  watch  for  help  and  there 
were  lots  of  men  to  go  help  and  we  call  for  help  and  they  take  me  away. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  Inter-Island  was  negligent  in  the  offer  of 
assistance  ? 

A.  I  could  not  very  well  tell  that  the_y  neglect  throughout  on  their  part. 
l)ut  at  the  same  time  if  they  gave  a  hand  right  away  as  soon  as  the  boat  capsized 
we  might  he  better  off  after  we  were  capsized  until  I  got  alongside  to  where  it 
was  shallow. 

Q.  MHiat  do  you  think  that  the  Inter-Island  might  have  done  in  the  way 
of  further  assistance  ?  » 

A.  Well,  I  could  not  give  any — I  could  not  tell  exactly  what  the  crew 
should  have  done  outside  of  what  they  done.  I  could  not  tell  anything.  That 
Avas  the  best  I  think. 

Q.    PTave  you  been  abused  by  any  of  the  Inter-Tsland  officers  or  crews  ? 

A.  Well,  I  didn't  see  anybody  abused  or  anything  like  that.  I  think  that 
the  handling  of  the  third  class  passengers  is  not  the  right  way. 

Q.  Did  you  swim  ashore  from  the  capsized  boat  or  did  you  get  into  a 
small  boat  and  go  ashore? 

A.    I  went  ashore  on  tlie  boat  that  went  before. 

Q.    Boat  No.  1  ? 

A.  Yes ;  No.  1  boat.  They  were  hack  already  when  T  came  out  from 
under  the  boat. 

Q.  Isn't  it  true  that  you  had  already  gotten  assistance  from  the  Inter- 
Island  by  getting  into  this  'No.  1  boat? 

.A.  I  think  it  Mas  the  crew  of  the  first  boat  that  helped  me  out  and  put 
me  on  the  boat  and  took  me  ashore. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  crew  of  the  second  boat  after  you  came  from 
beneath  the  boat  ? 

A.    That  was  the  first  time  I  rode  in  the  boat  and  T  cannot  tell. 

Q.    Did  you  know  the  Japanese  lady  that  was  di'owned? 

A.    Yes;  I  did  know. 

Q.    Did  you  know  she  was  beneath  the  boat? 
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A.  I  could  not  exactly  tell  wlietbei-  that  is  her  or  not,  b\it  I  felt  with  niy 
foot  there  was  some  other  person  beside  me. 

Q.  How  was  it  that  yon  felt  her  with  your  feet  ?  Was  it  someone  in  the 
bottom  ? 

A.  The  one  I  felt  was  drowned  already  while  I  was  hanging  onto  the 
boat.    I  felt  it  down  in  the  bottom. 

Q.    Did  you  make  any  elfort  to  reach  her  ? 
A.    ISTo ;  I  didn't  try  to  help  her. 
Q.    Why  not? 

A.    Well,  I  was  the  one  myself  that  was  nearly  going  to  die ;  so  I  didn't 
care  to  pick  up  the  other  person  below  me  that  I  felt. 
Q.    How  long  have  you  lived  in  Lahaina  ? 
A.    About  fourteen  years.    I  took  a  trip  to  Japan  once  between. 
Q.    Have  you  been  to  Lahaina  many  times  ? 
A.    About  three  or  four  times. 
Q.    Are  you  a  fisherman  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.    Did  you  feel  any  sense  of  danger  when  vou  was  beneath  the  boat  ? 
A.    Yes ;  I  did. 

Q.  It  was  not  worth  the  effort  to  try  and  save  this  Japanese  woman  that 
you  were  probably  walking  on  ?  You  stated  that  you  felt  Avith  your  feet  this 
woman  on  the  bottom.    Did  you  walk  on  her  ?   Did  you  step  on  her? 

A.    I  didn't  do  any  such  thing  as  that. 

Q.    Were  your  feet  on  the  bottom  Avhen  you  were  beneath  the  boat? 
A.    ISTot  at  the  first  time,  but  gradually  when  the  boat  came  to  shore  my 
feet  were  on  the  bottom. 


Q. 

Well,  were  your  feet  on  the  bottom  when  you  saw  this 

Japanese  lady  ? 

A. 

'No ;  not  at  that  time. 

Q. 

It  was  in  deep  water,  was  it  ? 

A. 

It  was  in  deep  water. 

Q. 

Where  did  you  go  after  you  got  ashore  ? 

A. 

I  went  to  my  relative  at  the  Lahaina  hotel  after  I  go 

't  ashore. 

Q. 

Was  you  summoned  before  the  Coroner? 

A. 

1^0 ;  I  didn't  go. 

By  Mr.  Scott:  Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  witness.  He  testified  here  that 
the  third  class  passengers  he  didn't  thiidv  were  properly  handled.  In  what  man- 
ner aren't  they  properly  treated? 

A.  I  could  not  point  out  one  by  one  where  they  were  not  treated  rightly, 
but  of  course  I  am  complaining  with  the  first  class  passenger  and  tlio  third 
class. 

By  Mr.  Williams:    He  means  he  thinks  as  a  general  rule  tboy  arc  udI 
treated  as  Avell  as  the  third  class  passengers  should  be. 
By  Mr.  8utton: 

Q.  When  you  were  under  the  boat  and  during  the  time  you  felt  this 
woman  under  your  feet,  or  with  your  feet,  what  were  you  doing?  AVhiit  was 
your  position  under  the  boat? 

A.    I  just  lumg  onto  the  boat  and  did  the  best  I  could  to  hold  oulo  il. 

Q.    What  part  were  you  holding  onto,  one  of  the  seats? 

A.  The  middle  part  of  the  boat.  I  was  hanging  onto  the  middle  of  the 
boat.  There  was  a  board  across  the  middle  of  the  boat,  just  where  the  bottom 
of  the  boat  is. 

Q.    One  of  the  floor  boards  ?   Was  your  head  out  of  water  ? 
A.    My  head  was  out  just  enough  to  breathe. 
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(}.    Was  your  head  toucliing  tlie  bottom  of  the  boat  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    So  that  when  you  were  standing  up  yon  would  stretch  from  the  bottom 
of  the  boat  downward  about  five  feet  two,  wouldn't  you  ? 
A.    About  that. 

Q.    Was  that  your  position  during  all  the  time  after  the  boat  capsized 
until  the  boat  was  overturned  and  vou  were  taken  out  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    Then  by  deep  water  you  mean  water  that  was  below  the  bottom  of 
vour  feet  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  you  got  to  shallow  water  that  is  wdien  your  feet  touched 
bottom  ?  In  other  words,  you  might  have  been  in  five  feet  of  Avater  when  you 
call  it  deep  water  ?   This  woman  you  felt  with  your  feet,  did  she  grab  your  feet  ? 

A.    The  person  I  felt  with  my  feet  didn't  even  try  to  grab  my  legs. 

Q.    Do  you  know  what  part  of  her  body  you  struck  with  your  feet? 

A.    I  could  not  tell. 

Q.    You  could  not  tell  by  the  feeling? 

A.    ISTo,  sir. 

Mrs.  Paptj  Saffery 
was  called  as  a  witness,  was  duly  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows : 
Bji  Chairman  Forbes: 

Q.    Wliat  is  your  full  name  ? 

A.    Papu  Saifery. 

Q.    Where  do  you  live  ? 

A.  Olowftlu. 

Q.    Was  vou  a  passenger  on  the  Kilauea  the  uiffht  of  this  accident  ? 
A.    Yes.  ' 

Q.    Was  you  in  the  first  or  the  second  boat  to  leave  the  vessel  ? 
A.    Second  boat.  , 
Q.    Who  was  with  you  ? 

A.    Myself,  my  husband,  my  children,  a  Chinese  and  Japanese. 
Q.    Do  you  know  how  m;niv  passengers  there  were? 
A.  Ten. 

Q.    Was  you  sitting  close  to  vour  husband  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    Did  you  hear  voiir  husband  speak  to  the  boat  steerer? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    What  did  he  say  ? 

A.  I  heard  him  say  tluit  tlic  Ix.at  is  too  far  down  and  not  in  tlie  regular 
jthicc  to  go  to  the  wharf. 

Q.     Did  tlie  boat  steerer  answer  him  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.    What  did  he  do  ? 

A.    Still  steering  the  boat. 

Q.    How  far  was  the  boat  from  the  vessel  at  this  time  ? 
A.    I  could  not  remember  how  far. 

Q.  How  soon  after  your  husband  spoke  to  the  boat  steerer  did  the  boat 
capsize  ? 

A.    Right  after  he  told  tlie  steersman  and  then  the  boat  capsize. 
Q.    Did  the  boat  steerer  shift  the  course  or  change  the  course  of  the  boat 
wlieii  your  husband  told  him  he  was  on  the  wrong  course? 
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A.  Yes ;  he  changed  the  course  towards  Hawaii  and  right  then  the  boat 
capsized. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  oar  break,  the  steerer's-oar  break  ? 

A.  1^0. 

Q.  Did  voii  see  any  of  the  oars  break  ? 

A.  No.  " 

Q.  Did — were  all  your  children  around  you  when  the  boat  capsized  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  the  boat  capsized  what  did  you  do  ? 

A.  I  called  for  help. 

Q.  Well,  was  you  under  the  boat  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  your  children  'I 

A.  Under  the  boat  with  me. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  onto  them  ? 

A.  Only  one  of  the  girls. 

Q.  Where  were  the  others  ? 

A.  The  other  children  I  don't  know  where  they  are. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  all  of  your  children  were  under  the  boat? 

A.  I  only  know  one. 

Q.  Was  your  husband  under  the  boat  with  you  i! 

A.  No. 

Q.  Where  was  he  ? 

A.  He  dive  up  out  of  the  boat. 

Q.  Was  there  enough  room  under  the  boat  by  which  you  could  freely 

breathe  and  talk  ? 

A.  Yes;  there  was  room  there  provided  that  the  seas  goes  down,  but  of 
course  when  the  seas  go  up  we  have  to  go  under  water  and  when  the  seas  goes 
down  we  have  plenty  of  room  to  breathe. 

Q.  Plow  long  were  you  under  the  boat  i 

A.  I  don't  remember  how  long. 

Q.  Who  got  you  out  from  beneath  the  boat  ? 

A.  My  big  daughter. 

Q.  Didn't  your  husband  help  to  get  you  out  ? 

A.  He  got  out  of  the  boat  with  the  other  little  boy.  He  could  not  leave 
that  little  boy.    He  got  out  together  with  that  little  boy. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  you  when  you  got  out  from  l»cnoath  tlie  boat  ? 

A.  1  was  carried  over  a  boat. 

Q.  On  top  of  the  boat  ? 

A.  I  was  carried  over  onto  another  l)oat. 

Q.  Who  carried  you  over  there  ? 

A.  Cousins  to  my  husband. 

Q.  Was  your  husband  there  when  you  got  out  from  under  the  boat  ? 

A.  H^  was  already  on  the  boat  and  I  was  carried  too. 

Q.  What  boat  was  this  your  husband  was  on  ? 

A.  It  is  a  boat  from  shore.  I  don't  remember  who  owns  tlio  boat,  but 
T  saw  a  lot  of  Japanese  in  the  boat. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  Chinese  or  the  Japanese  girl  ? 

A.  They  were  lost  in  the  boat. 

Q.  Where  were  they  when  you  last  saw  them  ? 

A.  I  last  seen  them  when  we  were  on  the  boat,  before  we  capsized. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  after  the  boat  capsized  ( 

A.  No.  ' 
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Q.  Did  the  boat's  crew  render  assistance  in  rescuing  the  passengers  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Where  was  the  boat's  cre^v  when  you  came  from  beneath  the  boat  ? 

A.  When  I  came  out  from  under  the  boat  I  didn't  see  them;  only  the 
boat  steerer  lioldiug  the  boat. 

Q.  Did  the  boat  steerer  lielp  to  rescue  any  of  tlie  passengers  ? 

A.  No ;  he  is  holding  the  boat — the  boat  steerer. 

Q.  Who  was  instrumental  in  making  this  rescue  ?  Who  was  instrumental 
in  sending  the  passengers  in,  if  the  Inter-Island  was  not  ? 

A.  Only  me  and  a  man  that  dived  under  the  boat  and  picked  me  up. 

Q.  Who  was  that  man  that  dived  under  the  boat  and  jjicked  you  up  ? 

A.  JSTinau. 

Q.  Is  he  a  Hawaiian  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  rescued  your  children  ? 

A.  The  other  girl  with  me  under  the  boat  we  go  together  when  the  other 
man  dive  underneath  to  pick  out  vinder  the  boat.  That  girl  went  with  me,  and 
the  other  one  went  with  my  husband  already  out  there. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  when  you  got  ashore  ? 

A.  When  we  got  ashore  we  are  taken  over  to  my  husband's  family. 

Q.  Did  you  lose  your  personal  effects^ 

A.  Yes ;  except  the  clothes  I  was  wearing.  ■  - 

Q.  Were  the  boat's  crew  drunk? 

A.  I  don't  remember.    Only  when  we  were  on  the  steamer  I  saw  some 

of  them  drunk. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  drinking  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  they  were  drunk  ? 

A.  I  know  by  their  actions,  talking. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  it  was  the  boat's  crew  that  was  drunk  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  are  not  sure? 

A.  ISTo ;  dark. 

Q.  Was  you  with  your  husband  all  the  time  while  you  was  aboard  the 

Kilauea  and  after  vou  went  aboard  the  small  boat  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  men  drunk  or  did  your  husband  tell  you  they  were 
drunk? 

A.  I  saw  them  because  they  were  sitting  around  us. 

Q.  Wliere  were  the  men  when  you  fii'st  saw  them  drunk? 

A.  On  board  the  steamer. 

{}.  Wliat  part  of  the  steamer? 

A.  On  the  stern. 

Q.  Steerage  ? 

A.  Yes;  steerage. 

Q.  Was  you  a  steerage  passenger  or  a  first  class  passenger  ? 

A.  Steerage. 

Q.  Describe  the  location  of  the  boat  wlien  it  capsized.  Where  was  it  witli 
reference  to  the  channel  ? 

A.  I  cannot  remember. 

Q.  Could  your  feet  touch  the  bottom  when  you  was  in  the  boat  ? 

A.  jSTo;  I  don't  put  my  foot  down  because  I  was  holding  to  the  inside 
liiii idin  of  the  boat. 
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Q.  And  do  you  consider  that  the  Inter-Island  Company  did  everything  in 
their  power  to  assist  in  the  rescue  ? 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know  ? 

A.  I  don't  know. 
j\fr.  Sutton:   No  questions. 

Katie  Keao, 

called  as  a  witness,  was  duly  sworn,  and  testihed  as  follows: 
By  Chairman  Forbes: 

Q.  What  is  your  name  ? 

A.  Katie  Keao. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? 

A.  Olowalu. 

Q.  Was  you  a  passenger  on  the  Kilauea  the  night  of  this  accident  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  you  a  first  class  passenger  or  a  steerage  passenger  ? 

A.  Steerage  passenger. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  members  of  the  crew  of  your  boat  on  the  Kilauea  dur- 
ing your  trip  from  Honolulu  to  Lahaina  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  the  members  of  the  crew  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  of  the  members  of  the  boat's  crew 
Avere  drunk  ? 

A.  No ;  I  don't  know  because  when  I  got  on  the  steamer  I  sleep.  I  seasick. 

Q.  You  were  on  the  first  or  the  second  boat  that  left  the  Kilauea  this 
night  ? 

A.  The  second  boat. 

Q.  Was  you  seasick  when  you  left  the  ship  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  still  seasick  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  was  you  located  in  this  boat  ? 

A.  I  was  sitting  together  with  Safl^ery  and  wife  and  children. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  far  your  boat  was  from  the  vessel  when  it  capsized  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  because  I  am  seasick.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  ^fr.  Saffery  tell  the  boat  steerer  that  the  lioat  was  off  its 
regular  course? 

'.  A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  did  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  loud  enough  so  that  the  boat  steerer  could  hear  him  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  he  spoke  loud  enough. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? 

A.  He  said,  "We  are  too  far  down  to  the  landing." 

Q.  Did  the  boat  steerer  make  any  reply  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  he  do? 

A.  He  was  steering  the  boat.  So  one  of  the  waves  came  up.  So  he  turned 
the  Ijoat  over  to  the  side. 

Q.  He  turned  the  Ijoat  broadside  to  the  wave? 

A.  Yes. 

{}.  So  that  the  wave  hit  the  boat  broadside? 
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Q.  Yes. 

Q.  JJid  you  know  where  your  boat  was  at  that  time?    Were  you  in  the 

fliiuniel  or  on  the  reef  or  near  the  reef  ? 

A.  Further  down  towards  Kaanapali  side. 

Q.  Further  down  towards  the  Kaanapali  side? 

A.  Outside  of  the  reef. 

Q.  jSIow,  when  the  boat  capsized  what  did  you  do? 

A.  I  was  \inder  the  boat  and  I  was  calling  for  help. 

Q.  You  were  under  the  boat  and  calling  for  help  ? 

Q.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  was  Mrs.  Saffery  ? 

A.  She  was  under  too. 

Q.  Close  to  vou  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  you  talk  to  her  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  we  both  of  us  were  calling  for  help. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  have  any  conversation  ?  Was  it  so  you  could  speak  with 
Mrs.  Saffery  under  the  boat. 

A.  I  don't  talk  with  her.    I  just  only  call  "Help !  Help !" 

Q.  Where  were  the  children  ? 

A.  The  children  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know. 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  Chinese  man  or  Japanese  girl  that  were  drowned  ? 

A.  ^0.  ' 

Q.  At  no  time  did  you  see  them  ? 

A.  N"o,  sir. 

Q.  Was  you  facing  the  boat  steerer  or  facing  the  

A.  (Int.)    I  was  facing  the  bow. 

Q.  How  long  was  you  under  the  boat  ? 

A.  I  was  under  the  boat  I  think  about  ten  minutes. 

Q.  About  ten  minutes  ? 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  Did  you  hud  space  enough  between  the  boat  with  which  to  breathe 
freely  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  when  the  waves  go  down  I  could  breathe.  If  the  waves  came  up 
ui\  head  would  be  under  the  water. 

i).  Did  you  see  any  of  ^frs.  Saffery's  children  while  you  were  under  that 
boat  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Who  rescued  vou  from  beneath  the  boat  ? 

A.  Myself. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  ? 

A.  I  catch  the  edge  of  the  boat  and  hold  one  hand  like  this  and  come  up. 
(Illustrating.) 

Q.  Can  vou  swim? 

A.  Yes. ' 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  boat's  crew  when  you  came  from  under  the  boat  ? 

A.  No ;  I  couldn't  see  them. 

Q.  None  of  them? 

A.  None  of  them  I  didn't  see. 

Q.  Who  was  around  the  boat  when  you  came  out? 

A.  Well,  .bilni  Safferv  with  his  little  son. 
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Q.    Did  yon  bring  anjbodv  out  when  jon  came  out  from  under  the  boat  ? 
A.    When  I  came  out  one  small  boat  came  out  from  the  harbor  and  took 
me  out. 

Q.    As  soon  as  you  came  out  from  beneath  the  boat  you  were  taken  in  a 
small  boat  and  taken  ashore? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  you  didn't  see  anything  of  the  rescue  there  'i 
A.    'No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  became  of  the  Chinese  boy  or  Japanese  girl  ^ 
You  don't  know  anything  about  that  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  because  I  was  the  first  one  went  ashore. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  any  oars  break  on  the  trip  from  the  vessel  to  the  shore 
until  you  capsized  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  did  hear  Mr.  Saffery  tell  the  boat  steerer  he  was  not  on  the 
right  course  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  describe  where  the  boat  was  at  any  time  from  the  time  it  left 
the  vessel  until  it  capsized  ? 

A.  It  was  too  far  down  where  the  harljor  is.  The  boat  was  headed  directly 
to  shore. 

Q.    Have  you  made  many  trips  between  Honolulu  and  Lahaina? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    How  many  have  you  made  ? 
A.    Four  times. 

Q.    Was  the  boat  on  any  different  course  this  time  than  any  other  times 
vou  were  aboard  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.    1^0  different  course  ? 
A.    This  is  different. 

Q.    What  did  you  do  when  you  got  ashore  ? 

A.    I  went  to  my  sister's  place  and  changed  my  dress. 

Q.    And  then  what  did  you  do  ? 

A.    From  there  I  went  home. 

Q.    You  went  home  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Are  you  satisfied  that  the  Inter-Island  did  all  they  coidd  to  rescue 
these  passengers  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.    They  did  not  do  all  they  could  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.    What  makes  you  think  they  didn't  ? 
A.    I  don't  know  why  that. 
Q.    You  don't  know  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.    You  said  when  you  cauic  out  froui  uudcr  tlic  lioal  thai  vow  did  nol 
see  the  Chinaman  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    Did  you  see  any  of  the  rest  of  tlie  passengers  'i 
A.    r  didn't  see  them ;  no. 

Q.  What  made  you  remark  that  the  crew  were  dauiu  fodls  when  vou  ciinic 
from  beneath  the  boat  ? 

A.    Because  we  call  for  help  aiul  because  they  don't  couic  so  (|uick,  because 
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they  were  daiuii  fool  because  they  don't  come  so  quick,  and  I  scream  and  scream 
and  I  cannot  call  any  more. 

Q.  At  any  time  you  were  under  the  boat  did  any  of  the  boat's  crew  dive 
beneath  the  boat  and  get  any  of  the  passengers  ?  Did  you  feel  anybody  touch 
vou  ? 

A.  -No. 

Q.  And  all  the  rescues  that  were  made  were  made  by  the  passengers 
themselves  or  someone  who  M^ere  not  members  of  the  crew  ? 

A.    I  don't  know  that  becaiise  I  was  the  first  to  be  taken  ashore. 

Q.  I^ow,  at  the  Coroner's  inquest  didn't  yow  say  you  were  put  on  the  keel 
of  the  boat  ?   Didn't  you  give  that  evidence,  that  you  were  put  on  top  of  the  keel  ? 

A.    Yes ;  I  climbed  myself  on  the  boat. 

Q.  What  makes  you  state  now,  then,  that  when  you  came  out  from  beneath 
the  boat  you  were  put  in  a  small  boat  and  taken  ashore  ? 

A.  From  that  place.  They  came  down  quick  and  got  me.  I  sat  down ; 
they  come  right  away. 

Q.    Well,  was  you  on  top  of  the  capsized  boat? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Who  put  you  there? 

A.    Myself ;  I  climbed  on. 

Q.    You  climbed  on  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.    Didn't  you  say  that  as  soon  as  you  got  out  of  the  boat  you  got  into  a 
small  boat  and  rode  right  away? 
A.    After  that  the  boat  came. 

Q.    How  long  were  you  on  the  ujiturued  boat  before  you  were  taken  awav? 

A.    I  think  about  two  minutes. 

Q.    Wlio  else  was  on  the  upturned  boat  ? 

A.    John  Saffery. 

Q.    And  who  else?  ' 

A.    And  his  little  son. 

Q.    A^Hiere  was  his  Avife  ? 

A.    Well,  still  underneath. 

Q.    His  wife  was  under  tlie  lioat  and  he  was  on  top  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    What  did  he  say  to  you  ? 

A.  We  call  for  help.  We  call  for  help,  and  nobody  come.  Then  in  about 
five  minutes  the  first  boat  came  down. 

Q.  Did  John  Saffery  make  any  effort  to  save  his  family  ?  Did  he  try  to 
save  his  family  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.    TTow  ? 

A.    Tlic  small  boat  took  his  little  son  off. 

Q.    No,  no.    You  stated  that  his  wife  and  children  were  under  the  boat. 
A.    Yes;  two  of  theui,  she  and  the  little  girl. 
Q.    And  he  was  on  top  of  the  boat  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    All  this  time? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    Did  he  tell  you  tluit  he  knew  they  were  in  there  under  the  boat,  or 
did  you  tell  him  ? 
.4.    He  know. 
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Q.  And  he  sat  on  top  of  the  boat  and  didn't  try  to  di^^e  beneatli  and  get 
his  family  out  ? 

A.  Because  the  little  son  was  there;  so  he  could  not  let  the  little  son  go. 

Q.  Couldn't  you  have  held  the  little  son  ? 

A.  He  had  the  little  son,  and  then  I  had  the  little  son. 

Q.  Then  after  that  Avhat  did  he  do  ? 

A.  After  that  I  don't  know. 

Q.  After  you  took  the  son  did  Mr.  Saffery  stay  out  there- by  the  capsized 
boat  ? 

A.  Yes ;  only  myself  and  his  son  went  out  to  the  shore. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Saffery  when  he  came  to  the  shore  ? 

A.  1^0 ;  I  didn't  see  him  because  I  was  going  to  my  sister's  house. 

Q.  When  you  and  the  little  boy  was  on  the  boat  alone  where  was  Mr. 
Saffery  at  this  time  ? 

A.  Mr.  Saffery  was  near  to  the  capsized  boat. 

Q.  In  the  water  ? 

A.  Yes;  in  the  water. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing? 

A.  Well,  !  don't  know  that. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  boat  steerer  in  the  water  ? 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  boat  steerer  ? 

A.  'No;  I  don't  know  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  boat  boys  ? 

A.  No.' 

Q.  Had  you  ever  seen  them  before  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  tlie  boat  boys  on  shore  when  you  got  on  shore 

A.  No;  because  I  went  right  liome. 

Q.  How  many  people  were  around  the  boat  when  you  came  from  l)eneatli 
it  ?  When  you  came  from  beneath  the  boat  how  many  people  did  you  see 
around  ? 

A.  I  only  saw  John  Saffery  and  his  son. 

Q.  And  you  were  under  the  boat  how  long? 

A.  About  ten  minutes. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  fii-st  boat  came  back,  the  first  Inter-Island  l»oat, 

that  had  the  first  passengers  ?    How  long  before  it  came  back  from  the  wluirf  ? 

A.  I  think  about  five  minutes. 

Q,  Was  you  there  then  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  in  this  l)oat  that  came  back  ? 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Some  of  the  boat  boys  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  boat  steerer  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  get  into  that  boat? 

A.  They  told  me  to  go  home  in  that  small  boat. 

Q.  Did  you  see  wliat  they  did  when  they  got  to  the  ca2)sized  boat  ^ 

A.  ISTo;  I  didn't  see. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  stated  that  yon  saw  two  waves  strike  the  boat? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.    Tlic  iii'st  one  didn't  eapsize  jou  ? 
A.  No. 

Q     The  second  one  ? 
A.  Yes. 
Q.    A  big  one? 
A.    Not  very  big. 

Q.    Was  the  second  one  bigger  than  the  first  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q;    The  second  was  bigger  tlian  the  first  ? 
A.    Not  very  big. 
Q.    Not  very  big? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  know  tliat  there  was  a  Chinaman  and  a  Japanese  girl  lost? 
A.    No ;  '  I  did  not. 

Q.    When  did  you  know  it  ?   When  did  you  first  hear  about  it  ? 
A.    In  the  morning  I  heard  that,  because  I  went  right  straight  home. 
Q.    And  you  don't  know  very  much  about  this  at  all,  do  you? 
A.    No ;  I  don't  know  very  much  because  I  went  home  straight. 
By  Mr.  Sutton: 

Q.  Just  a  few  moments  ago  jon  said  when  you  got  out  from  under  the 
boat  there  was  no  one  there  but  John  Saffery  and  his  little  son  and  that  they 
were  sitting  up  on  the  keel  of  the  boat.    Is  that  right? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.    How  about  the  boat  steerer  ? 
A.    I  didn't  see  him. 
Q.    You  didn't  speak  to  him  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.    At  the  coroner's  inquest  you  said  that  when  you  got  on  the  boat  you 
told  the  boat  steerer  he  was  a  damn  fool  ? 
A.    Yes ;  I  told  to  John  S&flfery. 

Q.  Then  let  me  call  your  attentioii  to  the  testimony  you  gave  before  the 
coroner's  inquest.  The  question  was  this:  "Did  you  say  anything  to  the  boat 
steerer  ?" 

A.    No;  I  didn't. 

Q.  Well,  this  is  what  you  said  :  ''A.  I  told  him  he  was  a  damn  fool. 
They  ought  not  to  tu.rn  up  this  way.  Q.  When  was  that  you  told  them  ?  A. 
After  the  boat  ca]>sized  and  I  came  out.  Who  did  you  tell  that  to  ?  A.  I  don't 
know  who  it  was.  '\^nien  I  came  out  there  was  only  one  sailor."  Now,  was 
there  any  sailor  there  ? 

A.    T  didn't  see  any  sailor. 

Q.    So,  then,  this  testimony  before  the  coroner's  inquest  is  not  correct  ? 
A.    T  only  saw  -Tohn  Saffery  there  and  this  little  boy. 

Q.  And  there  was  no  sailor  there  ?  That  is  what  you  want  to  testify  to 
now  ? 

A.    Yes;  T  didn't  see  any  sailors  there. 

Q.  Then  let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  little  more  of  the  testimony  of 
yours  before  the  coroner.  After  you  had  answered  that  there  was  only  one 
sailor  there  the  coroner  said,  "Any  questions?"  And  Juror  Whitehead  savs, 
"She  says  one  sailor.  Does  she  know  Avhat  particular  sailor  it  was  ?"  And  you 
answered,  "T  can't  see  plainly.  I  saw  only  one  was  there.  Q.  You  don't  know 
whether  tliat  was  the  man  who  steered  the  boat  or  not  ?  A.  T  don't  knov/." 
Tlicn  ipicstioii  by  Mr.  ^fossnian  :    "Q.    Did  anybody  put  lier  on  the  keel  of  the 
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boat  ?  A.  Yes ;  one  sailor.  Tlie  one  that  was  outside  when  I  came  out."  jSTow, 
is  that  all  wrong  ?   Is  what  you  are  telling  now  the  correct  statements  ? 

A.    I  didn't  say  any  sailor.    I  think  there  was  a  sailor  there. 

Q.    Now,  didn't  that  sailor  help  you  on'the  keel  of  the  boat 

A.  No. 

Q.    Then  when  you  said  then  that  he  helped  you  on  the  keel  of  tlie  lioat 
you  made  an  incorrect  statement  and  what  you  are  telling  now  is  right  i 
A.    I  think  what  I  told  is  right. 

Q.    You  think  what  you  told  before  the  Coroner's  inquest  was  right  ? 
Your  recollection  of  the  events  at  that  time  was  better  than  it  is  now  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    That  Coroner's  inquest  occurred  on  May  6th  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    And  your  recollection  at  that  time  was  better  than  it  is  now  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  if  there  is  any  difference  between  your  testimony  today  and  what 
it  was  before  the  Coroner's  inquest  you  think  the  statements  made  before  the 
coroner's  inquest  were  correct  and  what  you  state  now  is  incorrect  in  so  far  as 
it  differs  from  the  other  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.    When  you  started  in  towards  shore  from  the  Kilauea  and  before  you 
were  capsized  were  you  standing  up  in  the  boat  or  sitting  down  ? 
A.    Sitting  down. 

Q.  Was  your  head  high  enough  so  that  you  could  see  out  towards  shore  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.    You  were  sitting  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    And  you  could  not  see  what  direction  it  was  going? 
A.  No. 

Q.    Then  you  could  not  see  anything  ? 
A.    I  could  only  see  the  black  thing. 

Q.  You  don't  know  from  what  you  saw  whether  there  was  a  first  wave 
that  turned  tlic  boat  over  or  a  second  one  that  capsized  it It  was  mcivly  what 
vou  felt  'i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  were  before  the  coroner's  inquest  you  gave  a  verv  ac- 
curate description  of  the  location  of  the  boat  at  the  time  it  was  capsized,  show- 
ing how  the  boat  was  in  relation  to  the  waves.  You  were  asked  this  question : 
"How  many  waves  did  you  see?"  And  to  that  you  answered:  "Two  waves, 
but  the  first  wave  was  not  so  trouble,  but  the  second  wave  capsize."  Now^  if 
you  told  the  coroner's  jury  that  you  saw  two  waves,  would  you  say  that  yon 
saw' them  or  woi;ld  you  say  that  you  didn't  see  them,  at  the  present  time? 

A.    I  saw  them. 

Q.  Then  you  were  not  down  in  the  boat  where  you  conhhi't  see  tlu^  waves  ? 
A.    T  coiild  see  the  ])lack  thing. 

(^.    Then  you  inust  have  been  sitting  high  eufdigli  so  lliat  ynuv  bciid  wiis 
at  least  al)Ove  the  level  of  tlie  gunwale  of  the  l)oat  ? 
A.    T  was  sitting  on  a  level. 
Q.    Sitting  on  the  side  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    Then  vou  could  see  the  waves  ? 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.    Well,  Ijefore  Mr.  Saffery  spoke  to  the  boat  steerer  was  the  boat  headed 
for  the  wharf  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Headed  towards  the  wharf 'i' 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

■  i).  In  a  straight  line  ivom  tlie  steamer  Kilauea  to  the  wharf,  or  more  up  ? 
Here  is  a  piece  of  pajier  I  have  marked.  This  line  here  is  the  shore.  I  have 
written  the  word  "shore"  there.  The  letter  "0"  is  where  the  wharf  is.  The 
letter  "B"  is  where  the  lighted  buoy  is. 

Chairman  Forhea:   i}.    Do  you  know  what  a  buoy  is  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
Bi,  Mr.  Sutton: 

Q.  And  your  father  said  that  the  Kilauea  was  down  about  here  at  the 
point  "A".  Now,  in  which  direction  did  the  small  boat  travel  from  the  time 
it  left  the  Kilauea  until  you  were  capsized — towards  the  wharf  ? 

A.    Running  straight  up. 

(}.    This  way  or  that  way  ? 

A.     (Witness  shows  on  diagram.) 

Oh,  running  straight  towards  shore? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

().    Not  towai'ds  the  wharf,  straight  in  towards  the  shore  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

(}.    Not  away  towards  the  red  light? 
A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Not  down  towards  Kaanapali,  but  straight  in  towards  the  shore  ? 
A,    Yes,  sir. 

The  diagram  shown  the  witness  is  hereto  appended  and  marked  Exhibit  "B". 
Mr.  Farm  Cornn  was  duly  sworn  as  interpreter. 

Mr.  ,Y.  Chuenq  Kong, 
called  as  a  witness,  was  duly  swoi-n,  and  testified  as  follows : 

By  Chairman  Forbes: 

Q. '  What  is  your  name  ? 

A.  Y.  Chueng  Kong.  # 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

A.  You  want  now  or  at  the  time? 

Q.  Well,  where  do  you  live  now  ? 

A.  Some  place  I  don't  know  the  name  of  the  street. 

Q.  In  Honolulu  ? 

A.  Yes;  I  live  in  the  city  now,  from  Lahaina. 

Q.  Was  you  a  passenger  on  the  Kilauea  on  the  night  of  JVIay  the  1st  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  I  was. 

Q.  A  steerage  passenger  ? 

A.  Steerage  passenger. 

Q.  What  boat  did  yon  leave  tlie  ship  in,  tlie  first  or  the  second  boat,  to 
come  to  the  wharf  at  Lahaina  ? 

A.  The  second  boat. 

Q.  Wlio  was  in  the  second  boat  ? 

A.  [  remember  there  was  two  Chinese,  one  otlier  Chinese  and  myself,  and 
there  were  some  Japanese  and  Ilawaiians;  just  liow  manv  I  couldn't  sav. 

Q.  What  was  the  weather  ? 

.\.  It  was  good  weather;  it  was  pretty  calm. 

Q.  Did  yon  notice  whotlici'  or  not  the  lioat  l)oys  were  intoxicated  ? 
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A.  I  couldn't  say  whether  they  were  intoxicated  or  not.  I  didn't  pay  any 
particular  attention  to  them,  but  the  waves  were  about  the  same  as  usual. 

Q.  Can  you  describe  the  position  of  the  boat  when  the  wave  struck  it  ? 

A.  Well,  we  were  capsized  just  as  soon  as  we  were  struck  by  the  weaves. 

Q.  Just  as  soon  as  you  were  struck  by  the  waves  ^ 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  boat  heading  towards  the  shore  'i 

A.  Well,  the  boat  was  headed  towards  the  Chinese  stores. 

Q.  Wliere  was  you  sitting  in  the  boat  ? 

A.  I  was  at  the  head  of  the  boat  with  the  rower. 

Q.  The  head  of  the  boat  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  other  Chinaman  that  was  lost  sitting  near  you  ? 

A.  I  think  he  is  about  in  the  center  of  the  boat. 

Q.  Did  you  know  him  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  know  him.  ■■ 

Q.  Where  was  you  when  the  ])oat  capsized  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  where  I  was.    I  was  in  the  water.    Just  wliere  I  was  T 

couldn't  say. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  the  boat  capsized  ? 

A.  After  it  capsized  and  I  was  thrown  around  I  got  out  of  the  boat,  out 
of  ^he  water,  and  I  had  hold  of  one  of  the  oars,  and  I  held  onto  that. 

Q.  Well,  were  you  under  the  boat  any  length  of  time  ? 

A.  N^ot  very  long.    I  came  out  of  the  bottom  right  away. 

Q.  Did  anybody  help  you  out  ? 

A.  ISTobody  helped  me. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  broken  oars  ? 

A.  I  didn't  notice  any  oars  broken. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  got  out  from  underneath  the  boat  ? 

A.  Well,  after  I  got  out  of  the  boat  and  got  hold  of  the  oar  I  held  it  under 

my -arm  and  I  was  walking  aroimd  and  swimming  around  in  some  deep  place 
and  I  was  out  there  for  quite  a  while  until  a  boat  came  and  took  me  asliore. 

Q.  What  boat  took  you  ashore  ? 

A.  There  is  a  boat  that  carried  mail. 

Q.  Was  it  an  Inter-Island  l)oat  ? 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  An  Inter-Island  boat  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  crew — any  of  the  boat  crew — after  vou  got  out 
from  under  the  boat  ? 

A.  I  didn't  see  any. 

Q.  Did  you  look  for  them  ? 

A.  Well,  I  looked  around  and  I  didn't  see  any. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  anybody? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Didn't  you  see  a  big  fat  man  sitting  on  top  of  the  boat  ? 

A.  Yes;  T  saw  one  there,  and  tlionjio  disappeared,    lie  liad  a  b(ty  with 

him. 

Q.  He  had  a  boy  with  him  ?  • 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  this  man  was  undcu'  tlic  boat  for  some  time,  then  —  I'or  soiik! 
little  tiuie? 
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A.  Xo;  I  (lidiTt  spc  tliis  iiian  with  the  hoy  right  away.  It  was  after  a 
while  I  saw  him. 

Q.    Did  tlie  iiieiuhers  of  the  crew  help  you  in  any  way 


Q.     Did  you  see  the  nieuihei-s  of  the  crew  hel])  any  one  !^ 
A.    I  didn't  see  any.    It  was  (piite  dark  tlien  and  I  couldn't  see  and  I 
didn't  see  any  there. 

Q.    Plow  long  hefore  a  hoat  came  to  your  rescue  ? 
A.     F  think  it  is  l)etween  ten  and  twenty  minutes. 

Q.  Did  the  Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Company  render  all  the  assist- 
ance possible  ? 

A.    Yes;  they  are  assisting;  that  is,  they  are  sending  a  hoat  to  the  rescue 
after  we  are  sending  for  help. 
Q.    Can  you  swim  'i 
A.    Yes;  a  little. 
Q..    What  is  your  business  ? 

A.  Well,  1  am  a  laborer.  I  used  to  work  on  the  rice  field  and  I  have  been 
working  in  the  cane  field  at  the  plantation. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  lived  in  Lahaina  'i 

A.    That  is  the  first  time  I  arrived  at  Lahaina. 

A.    The  first  time  ? 

A.    Yes,  the  first  time. 

Q.    Did  you  lose  your  personal  efFects  ? 

A.     [  lost  all  my  personal  effects. 

Q.    Did  you  report  it  to  the  Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Company  ? 

A.    No ;  I  haven't. 

Mr.  Sutton:    No  questions. 

Mr.  Scott:   No  questions. 

Mr.  AiiiA  MoicpoNo, 
called^as  a  witness,  was  duly  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows: 
By  Chairman  Forties: 

Q.    AVhat  is  your  name  ( 

A.    Ahia  ]\loepono. 

(}.     What  is  your  occupation  ? 

A.  Sailor. 

Q.    Where  are  you  employed  ? 
A.    With  the  Inter-Island. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  with  the  Inter-Island  !' 
A.    About  a  month. 
Q.    About  a  month  ? 
A.     About  a  month. 

(j.     Where  was  you  a  sailor  before  you  were  with  tlie  Inter-Island? 

A.     Mauna  Loa. 

().     On  the  steamer  Manna  Loa  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.     llow  long  liave  you  been  working  for  the  Inter-Island  ? 
A.    About  a  month. 


A.  No. 


Q. 


.\boiit  a  month  \v(n-kiiig  for  the  Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Com- 


])any  ? 


A. 
A. 
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Q.  What  oar  was  you  pulling? 

A.  'No.  3  oar. 

Q_.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Saffery  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  sitting  in  front  of  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Describe  the  location  of  the  boat  where  the  wave  struck  it  and  cap- 
sized it. 

A.  The  wave  hit  broadside  and  capsized  iis. 

Q.  How  far  was  the  boat  from  the  Kilauea  when  it  capsized 

A.  From  here  to  Nuuanu  street. 

Q.  How  far  was  it  from  the  shore? 

A.  About  half  of  that,  from  here  to  Nuuanu,  al)out  one-half  of  it. 

Q.  When  the  boat  capsized  what  did  you  do  ? 

A.  I  just  dived  out  from  under  the  boat. 

Q.  How  long  after  the  boat  turned  over  did  you  dive  out  ? 

A.  About  three  minutes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  came  out  ? 

A.  As  soon  as  I  got  out  of  the  boat  I  grabl)ed  an  oar  and  swam  ashore. 

Q.  Grabbed  an  oar  and  swam  ashore  ? 

A.  I  had  a  sore  foot. 

Q.  What  made  your  foot  sore  ? 

A.  Hit  by  the  boat.  So  I  only  hold  one  foot  and  hold  an  oar  to  swiui 
a  si  lore. 

Q.  Did  you  help  any  of  the  passengers  ? 

A.  I  couldn't  because  I  was  struck. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  oar  you  swam  ashore  with  ( 

A.  I  swam  with  the  oar  until  I  got  to  shallow  water  and  then  I  left  the 

oar  and  then  I  walked  and  threw  the  oar  out. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  oar  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  what  became  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  stay  around  the  boat  after  you  got  from  underneath  of  it 
loui>'  enough  to  see  any  of  the  passengers  come  out  from  under  ? 

"  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  came  out  ? 

A.  I  could  not  recollect.    I  didn't  see  their  faces.    It  was  dark  and  then 

I  was  a  little  way  from  the  boat. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  were  hui't  to  the  extent  that  you  could  not 
render  any  aid  to  the  passengers  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  rest  of  the  boat  hoys  do  anything  towai'ds  rcndcriiiii  assistance  ( 

A.  The  boat  steerer  is  the  only  man  I  saw  around  the  boat. 

Q.  The  boat  steerer  was  the  only  man  you  saw  around  the  boat  ?  When 

von  got  ashore  did  vou  see  the  rest  of  the  bovs  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  back  to  the  Kilauea  that  ni^iiht  ? 

A.  The  last  boat  leaving  shore. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  there  was  a  Chiucsc  boy  and  a  Japanese  i>irl  lost? 

A.  After;  yes,  I  heard. 

Q.  How  soon  after  ? 

A.  About  an  hour  after  that. 

Q.  Are  you  accpuiinted  with  the  Lahaina  channel  ? 

A.  Yes.' 

1  1!) 


Q.  Was  the  boat — did  you  consider  the  boat  on  its  proper  course  to  the 
wharf  at  the  time  of  the  accident  ? 

A.    I  don't  know  ;  because  I  was  facing  the  steamer. 

Q.    How  many  times  have  you  been  into  Lahaina  'f 

A.    That  was  the  first  trip. 

Q.    You  have  never  been  in  Lahaina  before  ? 

A.    K'ot  as  a  boatman,  but  I  live  at  Lahaina. 

Q.  Not  as  a  boatman  ?  What  Avere  you  doing  in  the  Inter-Island  service 
before  you  went  out  as  a  boatman  ?   Were  you  a  deck  hand  ^ 

A.    I  was  a  sailor  on  the  Mauna  Loa  carrying  sand  to  Hilo. 
Q.    How  deep  was  the  water  where  the  boat  capsized  ? 
A.    I  think  about  eight  feet  ? 

Q.  Did  you  walk  in  all  the  way  from  the  boat  to  the  shore,  or  did  you 
swim  part  of  the  way  ? 

A.    I  swam  until  I  got  into  the  still  water  and  then  I  walked. 

Q.    Did  any  boats  pass  you  on  the  Avay  in,  going  out  ? 

A.    Not  until  I  got  at  the  wharf ;  the  boat  started  out. 

Q.  Did  you  know  there  were  passengers  still  underneath  the  boat  when 
you  got  out  from  underneath  it  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  thei-e  is  a  passenger  under  the  boat. 

Q.    Did  you  tell  anybody  there  were  passengers  under  the  boat  ? 

A.  Yes.  When  I  left  the  capsized  boat  I  started  for  shore  and  I  called 
for  help  and  kept  on  calling  for  help  until  I  reached  the  wharf. 

Q.    What  was  the  boat  steerer  doing  when  you  saw  him  ? 

A.    I  don't  know  what  he  was  doing  there. 

Q.  Was  he  holding  onto  the  boat?  Was  tlie  boat  steerer  holding  onto  ihe 
boat  or  was  he  rendering  any  assistance  or  Avhat? 

A.    I  don't  know  what  he  was  doing. 

Q.    You  don't  know  what  he  was  doing? 

A.  No. 
By  Mr.  Sutton: 

Q.    When  you  testified  at  Lahaina  before  the  coroner's  inquest  you  said 
you  had  been  into  Lnliaina  uiauv  times  before. 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    Well,  is  that  riglit  or  not  ? 

A.    Well,  yes;  that  is  right.    I  told  tliat  at  that  time  because  I  was  a 
sailor  under  the  Wilder  Steamship  Com]-)any  and  I  have  been  there  many  times. 
Q.    How  long  were  you  with  the  Wilder  Steamshi]!  Company  as  a  sailor  ? 
A.    About  a  year  and  a  half. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  a  saihu'  on  the  ]\Iauna  Loa  before  you  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Kilauea  ? 

A.    About  a  month  on  the  Mauna  Loa. 

Q.    And  then  this  was  the  first  tri])  on  the  Tvilauea  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.     Did  you  ever  work  on  any  other  luter-lsland  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany's boat  that  landed  at  Laliaina  Iteforc  the  ^launa  Loa  ? 
"  A.  No. 
Q.    You  said  von  live  at  Lahaina? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    "V\niil(>  vou  were  tliere  did  vou  yet  actiuainted  with  tlie  channel? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.    Do  vou  know  the  right  way  to  go  in? 
A.  ^'es! 

1-^0 


Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  injury  to  your  leg  ? 

A.  It  is  all  right  now.    (Shows  the  scar  to  the  Commission.) 

Q.  I  see  you  have  a  scar  on  your  leg  below  the  knee.    Was  that  scar  the 

result  of  the  injury  you  received  at  that  time? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  injury  to  your  leg  painful  at  the  time? 

A.  Yes. 


Olowalu 


Shore 
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Flndlngrs  of  Com- 
mlBBlon. 


Public  Utilities  CommissiuiN  o¥  Hawaii. 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Investigation  of  ) 

an  Accident  of  the  Inter-Island  Steam  ) 

Navigation  Co.,  Ltd.,  which  occurred  ) 

at  Lahaina,  Maui,  in  which  Chow  Soj  )  findings. 

(male)  and  S.  Ushi  Kuwaye  (female)  ) 

were  drowned  while  being  transported  ) 

to    the    Landing    from    the    S.    S.  ) 

"Kilauea".  ) 

t 

The  Commission  has  reviewed  the  evidence  taken  at  the  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  the  Lahaina  drowning  and  begs  to  report  as  follows: 

Having  reviewed  all  of  the  evidence,  the  Commission  is  satisfied  that  the 
accident  could  have  been  avoided  had  the  boat  been  on  its  proper  course  and 
under  control  of  a  deck  officer.  The  evidence  bears  out  the  fact  that  the  weather 
on  this  occasion  was  not  unusual ;  that  no  danger  signals  were  displayed ;  that 
no  precautionary  instructions  were  given  to  the  boat's  crew;  that  the  boat 
was  steered  to  the  reef,  and  on  the  boat-steerer  becoming  aw-are  of  the  fact  he 
turned  the  boat  to  get  on  the  right  course,  and  in  so  doing  was  capsized  at  the 
edge  of  the  reef,  some  150  yards  West  of  the  Lahaina  wharf,  reason  for  the  said 
capsizing  given  as  being  the  breaking  of  a  steering  oar ;  that  the  crew,  Avith  the 
exception  of  the  boat-steerer,  deserted  the  capsized  boat  without  rendering  all 
possible  assistance  to  the  passengers ;  that  the  boat-steerer  was  warned  that  he 
was  on  the  wrong  course  by  a  passenger  who  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
Lahaina  waters,  however,  the  boat-steerer  denies  having  heard  this. 

In  the  main,  the  evidence  given  by  persons  examined  by  the  Public  Utili- 
ties Commission  corroborates  the  evidence  given  at  the  Coroner's  inquest  held 
at  Lahaina,  Maui,  on  May  fi,  1915,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  deaths  of 
the  two  persons  mentioned. 

Prom  the  evidence  taken  at  the  Coroner's  inquest,  dated  May  6,  1015,  and 
at  the  hearing  held  by  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Hawaii  on  Mry  8, 
and  on  July  16,  and  10,  1015,  the  Commission  is  satisfied  that  the  loss  of  life 
(»Ti  the  occasion  of  said  accident  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1015,  thereat 
iiKinired  into,  was  due  to  the  negligence  of  some  of  the  employees  of  the  Inter- 
Tsbind  Steam  "NTavigatiori  Co.,  Ltd.,  to-wit :  the  boat-steerer  and  the  crew  of  the 
boat  which  Avas  capsized,  and  that  this  Commission  concurs  in  the  findings  of 
the  Coroner's  jury  handed  down  on  the  fith  day  of  May,  1015,  at  Lahaina,  Maui. 

Public  ITtilities  Commission  of  Hawaii, 

By 

Charles  R.  Foebes, 

Chairman. 

A.  J.  GiGNOUX, 

Commissioner. 

J.         S.  AViLLIAMS, 

Commissioner. 

1 1. .11. .lulu,  T.  J  I.,  August  10,  1915. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT. 

Affidavit  of  Joseph  E.  Sheedy,  General  Supekintendent  of  the 
Inter-Island  Steam  I^avigation  Co.,  Ltd. 

"Inter-Island  Steam  ISTavigation  Co.,  Ltd., 

"Honolulu,  T.  H.,  August  3rd,  1915. 

"Public  Utilities  Commission, 

"Honolulu,  T.  H. 
"Gentlemen : 

"At  the  meeting  of  your  Commission  held  on  July  16th  and  17th  last  wit- 
nesses were  examined  relative. to  the  accident  at  Lahaina  on  May  1st,  in  which 
two  passengers  from  the  S.  S.  'Kilauea'  were  drowned  while  going  ashore  in 
one  of  the  life-boats  of  the  'Kilauea'.  At  the  close  of  the  hearing  your  Com- 
mission suggested  that  instead  of  the  writer  being  called  to  give  testimony  on 
behalf  of  the  Company  relative  to  the  conditions  at  Lahaina,  etc.,  he  submit 
a  statement  relative  thereto  concerning  all  matters  to  which  he  would  testify 
if  called.  Accordingly  the  following  statement  is  submitted: 
"Lahaina  Landing : 

"The  anchorage  at  Lahaina  is  an  open  roadstead,  there  being  quiet  water 
only  along  the  shore  behind  the  reef,  which  is  suitable  for  small  boats  and  sam- 
pans. All  steamers  anchor  outside  of  the  reef  and  the  pulling  boats  approach 
the  landing  through  a  channel  in  the  reef  about  100-150  feet  wide.  During 
Southerly  weather  the  waves  break  across  the  entrance  to  this  channel,  and  quite 
often  under  other  weather  conditions  a  long  swell  will  be  running  and  blind 
rollers  will  break  across  the  entrance  without  any  warning. 

"The  Federal  Government  maintains  an  achorage  buoy  at  Lahaina  which 
is  situated  about  3-lOths  of  a  mile  from  the  wharf  on  which  the  Inter-Island 
Steam  ISTavigation  Company  maintains  a  red  lantern  which  is  lighted  by  a  man 
from  shore  every  night  when  it  is  possil)le  to  reach  the  buoy.  In  the  past  it  has 
been  found  that  the  buoy  could  not  be  reached  probably  a  quarter  of  the  days  in 
the  year,  owing  to  the  weather  conditions,  and  occasionally  when  the  lantei'u 
has  been  lighted  it  has  gone  out  due  to  the  rolling  of  the  buoy,  etc. 

"The  function  of  this  buoy  is  simply  to  indicate  the  anchorage  to  the 
captain,  as  it  is  very  hard  to  tell  with  the  bright  shore  lights  just  how  far  off 
the  beach  the  vessel  is  and  the  buoy  simply  indicates  the  depth  of  the  water  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  range  for  the  anchorage. 

"It  is  customary  with  our  vessels  anchoring  around  the  buoy  to  give  tlie 
right  of  way  to  the  through  vessels, — that  is  if  the  'Mauna  Kea'  is  to  be  at 
Lahaina  on  any  night  the  'Mikaliala'  or  the  'Claudine'  anchor  so  as  not  to  cause 
any  delay  to  the  'Mauna  Kea'.  As  a  rule  vessels  anchor  on  the  side  of  the  Iniov 
from  which  it  is  approached,  those  from  Honolulu  on  the  Honolulu  side  and 
those  from  Hilo  on  the  Hilo  side,  and  under  normal  weather  conditions  the 
captains  run  right  up  to  the  buoy  and  anchor  so  as  to  allow  the  vessel  swinging 
clear.  This,  of  course,  depends  entirely  upon  the  weather  conditions  and  on 
the  set  of  the  current,  and  there  can  be  no  fixed  rule  about  it. 

"The  steamships  'Claudine',  'Mauna  Kea',  'Mauna  Loa'  and  '.Mikaliala' 
anchor  off  Lahaina  several  times  each  week,  this  being  the  connecting  point  for 
in  and  out  mail.  Each  week  tliere  are  eight  vessels  which  anchor  off  Lahaina 
at  night  and  five  vessels  which  anchor  there  during  the  daytime. 

"The  ])earing  of  the  wharf  and  the  buoy  at  Lahaina  is  Northeast-Southwest, 
the  distance  l)eing  a])])r()xiniately  .'5-lOtlis  of  a  niih'  and  the  reef  al)out  l-5th  of 
this  distance  from  the  wharf. 
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(.ffidavit  of  Joseph 
E.  Sheedy,  G-eneral 
Superintendent, 
S.  Hf.  Co. 


"The  correct  way  to  approach  the  landing  at  Lahaina  is  to  open  up  the  line 
of  the  wharf  and  continue  on  that  course  with  the  hoat  and  if  this  is  done  the 
reef  will  be  cleared. 
"Precaidions  at  Lahaina: 

"In  addition  to  the  light  maintained  at  the  expense  of  this  Company  our 
agent  at  Lahaina  is  instructed  to  display  a  green  and  a  red  light  on  the  end  of 
the  wharf  whenever  landing  conditions  are  unusual.  If  the  weather  is  so  bad 
that  it  is  impossible  to  land  a  red  light  is  placed  above  the  green,  but  if  the 
landing  can  be  made  with  care  the  green  light  is  placed  above  the  red.  If 
there  are  unusual  conditions  no  lights  are  displayed  and  on  the  night  of  this  acci- 
dent no  lights  were  shown. 

"Before  any  boat  is  lowered  from  any  vessel  at  Lahaina  tlie  captain  gives 
careful  attention  to  the  surf  and  the  signals  disjilayed  on  the  end  of  the  wharf, 
and  if  the  weather  conditions  are  at  all  unusual  a  mate  is  sent  in  a  boat.  At 
all  times  either  the  purser  or  the  freight  clerk  make  the  trip  there  in  the  first 
l)oat. 

"As  an  additional  precaution  when  the  weather  conditions  are  unusual  the 
captain  plays  the  searchlight  on  the  entrance  to  the  channel  while  the  boats  are 
going  ashore,  and  directs  them  by  signals  as  to  the  course  to  take  and  the  time 
when  the  boat  may  safely  proceed  toward  the  wharf  between  the  rollers. 
"Handling  of  Passengers : 

"in  landing  passengers  at  Lahaina  the  tirst  passengers  to  be  taken  ashore 
are  the  cabin  passengers.  No  deck  passengers  are  allowed  to  be  in  the  boat  with 
the  cabin  passengers  but  are  sent  in  separate  boats.  The  mail  may  be  sent  in 
any  of  the  boats,  depending  upon  the  number  of  passengers,  the  amount  of  hand 
baggage  and  mail.  The  only  discrimination  in  the  handling  of  deck  and  cabin 
passengers  is  in  the  fact  that  the  cabin  passengers  are  the  tirst  ones  to  be  taken 
ashore.  As  respects  the  safety  of  passengers,  cabin  and  deck  passengers  are 
handled  alike,  the  same  care  being  exercised  with  respect  to  both. 

"As  to  the  number  of  passengers  handled  in  a  boat  this  depends  a  great 
deal  upon  the  weather  conditions  at  the  landing.  In  no  case  is  the  nimiber  of 
passengers  handled  in  any  boat  landing  at  Lahaina  or  elsewhere  anywhere  near 
the  capacity  of  tlie  boat  as  fixed  by  the  Federal  authorities.  The  average  capac- 
ity of  the  boats  of  the  'Kilauea'  is  35.8  persons  per  boat,  but  rarely  if  ever,  is 
the  total  number  of  passengers  and  crew  in  one  boat  more  than  20  persons. 

"The  records  of  the  Company  show  that  this  loss  of  life  at  Lahaina  was  the 
first  loss  at  any  i)lace  in  the  Islands  in  23  years.  During  this  time  we  have 
carried  over  a  million  passengers,  this  loss  representing  .0002  of  1%  of  the  per- 
sons carried. 

"In  the  year  1912  we  carried  over  71,000  passengers;  in  1913  over  84,000 
and  in  1914  over  73,000,  without  a  single  serious  accident  of  any  sort  and  with 
])ractically  no  accidents  even  of  the  most  minor  character.  Of  these  passengers 
carried  more  than       were  landed  through  our  small  boats. 

"This  record  of  the  safe  handling  of  passengers,  of  which  we  are  justly 
proud,  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  crews  on  our  boats  are 
much  larger  and,  due  to  the  almost  continuous  use  of  small  boats,  are  the  best 
l)oatmen  in  the  world. 

"90%  of  the  Company's  business  is  handled  through  the  small  boats  and 
a  large  tonnage  and  a  very  large  number  of  passengers  have  been  carried  yearly 
since  1878  with  a  remarkable  absence  of  serious  mishaps. 
Eqiii pment  of  Lifeboats: 

"The  Fedei'al  authorities  appre<'iatc  tlu-  local  conditions  and  recognize  the 
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fact  that  our  lifeboats  are  unsinkable,  and  accordingly  the  wooden  lifeboats  on 
steamers  uavigatiiig  Hawaiian  waters  exclusively,  are  exempt  from  require- 
ments relative  to  lifeboat  equipment  for  all  other  American  steamers,  except 
for  the  requirements  for  extra  oars.  This  is  a  result  of  tests  of  our  boats  show- 
ing that  these  boats  will  not  sink  imder  any  conditions,  and  we  are  not  even 
required  to  fit  the  air  tanks  commonly  installed  in  lifeboats. 

"The  boat  equipment  for  any  steamer  depends  primarily  on  the  number 
of  persons  carried,  but  the  size  of  the  individual  boats  depends  a  great  deal  upon 
the  woi-k  done, — for  instance  the  boats  with  the  larger  capacity  are  used  on  the 
steamers  working  the  siigar  landings,  and  it  so  happens  that  one  of  the  smallest 
steamers  of  the  Company  has  the  largest  boats,  this  being  the  'Iwalani'  whose 
lifeboats  have  an  average  capacity  of  39  8-lOths  persons  per  boat. 

"The  question  of  boat  equipment  is  all  regulated  by  the  Federal  laws  and 
regulations  and  the  boat  equij^ment  on  all  of  our  vessels  is  in  excess  of  the 
requirements  of  the  Federal  authorities. 

"Crews  of  Vessels: 

"The  crews  of  the  various  vessels  belonging  to  the  Company  are  selected 
by  a  shipping  master  at  Honolulu  and  are  composed  mostly  of  Hawaiians  and 
Japanese,  preference  being  given  to  Hawaiians  becavise  of  their  larger  stature, 
greater  strength,  experience  and  natural  ability  in  handling  small  boats.  The 
boat  steerers  are  selected  on  accoimt  of  their  experience  and  knowledge  of  condi- 
tions at  the  various  landings,  and  all  who  are  in  the  service  of  the  Company 
have  been  employed  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  all  of  the  boat  steerers 
on  passenger  vessels  are  steady  and  reliable  men. 

"The  men  in  these  crews  keep  shifting  from  vessel  to  vessel  and  aside  from 
steamers  on  the  regular  runs  it  is  very  umisual  to  have  the  same  crew  for  any 
length  of  time.  However  the  work  in  small  boats  is  practically  the  same  all  over 
the  Islands  and  so  long  as  the  boat  steerer  is  acquainted  with  the  particular 
landing  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  crew  ever  saw  the  landing  or  not. 

"The  time  of  service  as  given  by  the  different  men  of  the  boat's  crew  before 
your  Board  does  not  agree  with  the  records  of  this  office. 

"Our  records  show  as  follows  respecting  the  crew: 

"Hiku  was  a  member  of  the  crew  of  the  S.  S.  'Maiuia  Kea'  from  1908  to 
1909  and  boat  steerer  on  the  'Mauna  Kea'  from  1909  to  1911;  'Helene'  1911 
to  1912;  'Claudine'  and  'Iwalani'  1913;  'Noeau'  1914,  and  'Mauna  Loa'  and 
'Kilauea'  1915. 

"Lipono  served  as  a  member  of  the  crew  on  the  'Mauna  Loa'  from  1901  to 
1905;  'i^oeau'  and  'Kinau'  1905  to  1907;  'Kinau'  1907  to  1909;  stevedore 
for  Company  January  1,  1909,  to  Jime  7,  1909  ;  as  a  member  of  the  crew  of  the 
'Mauna  Loa',  'A^oeau'  and  'Keauhou'  1909  to  1913;  'Mauna  Loa'  1913  to  1915 
and  'Mauna  Loa'  and  'Kilauea'  1915. 

"Moke  served  as  a  member  of  the  crew  of  the  'Iwalani'  1900  to  1902  ;  boat 
steerer  'Keaidiou'  1902  to  1903;  stevedore  for  Company  1903-1904;  crew  of 
'Maui',  'Likelike',  'Noeau',  'Niihau',  'Mikahala',  'W.  G.  Hall'  1904-1913; 
'Kinau'  and  'Helene'  1913  to  1914,  and  the  'Mauna  Loa'  and  'Kilauea'  1914 
and  1915. 

"Moepono  was  a  member  of  the  crew  of  the  'Hawaii'  and  'Kaiulani'  from 
190.",  to  1910  at  Ililo,  stevedore  for  Company  1910  to  1911;  crew  of  'Kinau' 
and  'Maui'  1911  to  1913;  'Mauna  Loa'  1913  to  1914;  'Kinau',  'Wailclc'  and 
'Helene'  1914  to  1915  and  the  'Mauna  Loa'  and  'Kilauea'  1915. 

"TTmauma  served  as  a  member  of  the  crew  of  the  'Helene'  from  1902  to 
lOOd;   boat  steerer  on  'Helene'  1900  lo  1907,  crew  of  'Mikaliala',  'Keauhou', 
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'Koeaii',  'Helene',  'W.  G.  Hall',  'Iwalani'  1907  to  1913;  'Kinau'  1913  to  1915 
and  'Mauna  Loa'  and  'Kilauea'  1915. 

"In  view  of  the  foregoing  record  there  can  be  no  question  but  what  the  boat 
steerer  and  tlie  mend^ers  of  the  crew  of  the  second  boat  were  not  only  experienced 
l)oatmen,  faniiliai-  with  the  binding  at  J^aliaina  by  i-eason  of  many  landings  at 
that  port,  but  also  reliable  men  of  steady  habits. 

"During  the  hearing  before  your  Board  one  of  the  witnesses,  John  Saffry, 
testified  to  the  eifect  that  the  crew  of  the  boat  which  overturned  were  drunk.  In 
this  regard  you  are  advised  that  Captain  Berg  states  that  while  Hiku  served 
under  him  wliile  he  (Berg)  was  mate  of  the  'Mauna  Kea',  that  he  had  never 
seen  any  sign  of  drink  on  Hiku.  Hiku  himself  emphatically  states  that  he 
never  drinks  or  smokes.  And  while  this  may  seem  remarkable  the  writer  has 
good  cause  to  believe  it. 

"From  our  rejDorts  of  the  accident  it  apjjears  that  the  master  took  all  neces- 
sary precaution  for  normal  weather  conditions,  and  there  was  nothing  to  indi- 
cate then,  nor  has  anything  since  developed,  to  indicate,  that  further  special 
precautions  should  have  been  taken  by  him. 

"A  great  deal  of  space  has  been  given  to  criticism  of  the  master  of  the 
'Kilauea'  for  having  left  Lahaina  before  both  bodies  were  recovered,  and  we 
would  call  your  attention  to  the  uselessness  of  the  'Kilauea'  remaining  any  later 
at  Lahaina.  The  vessel  was  carrying  mail  and  passengers  for  Hilo  and  the 
captain  stayed  until  reasonably  sure  that  nothing  further  could  be  done.  He 
thereupon  left  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  (^ompany's  agent  at  Lahaina  and 
proceeded  on  his  voyage. 

"Under  the  Federal  regulations  and  laws  the  master  of  the  vessel  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  safety  of  all  on  board  and  he  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  number 
of  boats  to  be  used,  the  number  of  passengers  to  be  carried  in  each  boat  and  all 
other  provisions  looking  toward  the  safety  of  the  persons  entrusted  to  his  care. 

"While  the  Company  would  welcome  any  information  to  throw  light  upon 
this  accident  and  in  order  to  j^revenrt  a  repetition  of  this  disaster,  yet,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  misapprehension  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission 
with  regard  to  the  safety  of  passengers,  we  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  laws  and  regulations  with  regard  to  shipping  are  exclusive  and 
that  neither  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  nor  any  of  its  political  subdivisions,  boards 
or  commissions  has  authority  or  jTirisdiction  to  add  any  burdens  whatsoever  in 
this  regard. 

"As  far  as  tlie  writer  can  find  out  from  his  investigation  of  the  accident  he 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  due  to  the  South-easterly  wind  and  the  heavy 
set  of  the  current  the  second  boat  was  carried  to  the  Westward  and  out  of  its 
course,  and  before  the  boat  steerer  realized  it  the  boat  was  close  to  the  reef.  In 
his  efl^orts  to  bring  the  boat  about  he  broke  the  steering  oar  and  before  he  could 
get  the  boat  under  control  it  was  swamped  by  a  roller.  The  position  in  which 
the  'Kilauea'  was  anchored  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  accident  except  that  if 
the  'Kilauea'  had  been  achored  farther  to  the  Eastward  there  would  have  been 
more  leeway  for  the  boat  to  clear  the  reef,  the  set  of  the  current  being  to  the 
Westward. 

"In  conclnsidu  your  attention  is  called  to  another  matter  concerning  which 
there  has  Ix'en  some  adverse  criticism  of  the  Company  and  that  is  with  regard 
to  the  condition  of  the  crew  of  the  steamer  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  It  is  not 
at  all  iiii])robable  that  when  the  'Kilauea'  left  Honolulu  some  of  the  crew  had 
been  drinking,  but  before  Lahaina  was  reached  six  hours  had  elapsed  without 
opi)ortHnity  for  the  crew  to  obtain  any  more  liquor. 
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"While  the  'Kilauea'  has  a  bar  service  it  is  maintained  entirely  for  cabin 
passengers  and  none  of  the  deck  passengers  or  creAv  can  obtain  any  liquor  there- 
from. This  rule  has  always  been  strictly  enforced.  Furthermore  none  of  the 
crew  are  allowed  on  the  upper  deck  of  the  vessel  except  to  go  to  the  boats  and 
are  not  allowed,  under  any  conditions,  in  the  passenger  quarters. 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"Joseph  E.  Sheedy, 

■  "General  Superintendent  of  Inter-Island 
Steam  Is^avigation  Co.,  Ltd." 

JESlEP 

TlORRITOKY  OF  HaWAII  CiTY  ) 

AND  County  of  Honolulu.     ) : :. 

Joseph  E.  Sheedy  being  duly  sworn  deposes  and  says  that  for  the  pur])<)se 
of  putting  the  foregoing  matters  in  verified  form  he  now  makes  oath  thei'eto 
as  follows : 

That  he  is  the  General  Superintendent  of  the  Inter-Island  Steam  i^aviga- 
tion  Company,  and  in  the  immediate  charge  and  superintendence  of  the  opera- 
tion of  its  vessels,  their  manning  and  equipment,  and  hj  frequent  travel  and 
inspection  of  the  Inter-Island  system  and  its  operation  has  personal  knowledge 
of  the  same.  That  the  matters  and  things  in  the  foregoing  statement,  except 
where  manifestly  stated  upon  information  and  belief  or  based  upon  past  records 
of  the  Company  are  within  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  undersigned  and  are 
true. 

That  where  matters  are  stated  u])on  information  and  belief  or  based  upon 
the  past  records  of  the  Company  they  are  believed  to  be  true.  Where  matters 
are  stated  in  the  form  of  an  opinion  or  conclusion  they  are  founded  iipon  the 
experience  and  general  knowledge  of  the  TUidersig-ned,  and  within  the  scope  of 
his  duty. 

Joseph  E.  Sheedy. 

Sul)scribed  and  sworn  to  l^efore  me 
this  9th  day  of  August,  1915. 

E.  W.  Sutton, 

T^Totary  Public,  First  Judicial  Circuit, 
Territory  of  Hawaii. 


Reply  of  Chairman    REPLY  OF  CHAIEMAA^  CHAELES  E.  FOEBES  TO  THE  AFFIDAVIT 

to  Mr.  Sheedy's 

Affidavit.  OF  JOSEPH  E.  SHEEDY,  GEXEEAL  SUPEEINTENDENT  OF 

THE  INTEE-ISLAND  STEAM  NAVIGATION  CO.,  LTD. 

"August  10,  1915. 

"To  THE  Public  Utilities  Commission, 

"Honolulu,  T.  H. 
"Gentlemen: 

"I  beg'  to  reply  to  the  affidavit  presented  by  the  Inter-Island  Steam  Navi- 
gation Co.,  Ltd.,  and  signed  by  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Sheedy,  General  Superintendent. 

"You  will  note  under  Captain's  precaution  at  Lahaiua,  it  is  stated  that 
before  any  boat  is  lowered  from  any  vessel  at  Lahaina,  the  Captain  gives  careful 
attention  to  the  surf  and  sig-nals  displayed  at  the  end  of  the  wharf,  and  if 
weather  conditions  are  at  all  unusual,  a  mate  is  sent  in  the  boat.  On  the  night 
of  the  Lahaina  accident,  and  from  testimony  taken  by  this  Commission,  no  such 
precautions  were  taken. 

"Mr.  Sheedy's  mention  of  either  the  purser  or  freight  clerk  at  all  times 
making  the  trip  in  the  first  Iwat  is  irrelevent,  since  their  purser  or  freight  clerk 
in  the  first  boat  is  merely  a  matter  of  being  on  shore  for  the  purpose  of  transact- 
ing the  ship's  business  and  is  no  excuse  for  any  boat  not  being  properly  manned 
and  in  charge  of  a  deck  officer.  Moreover,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Captain 
of  the  'Kilauea',  on  the  night  in  question,  took  any  precautions  bv  using  the 
searchlights  until  it  was  knoAvn  that  something  unusual  had  happened. 

"Mr.  Sheedy  states  that  no  deck  passengers  are  allowed  to  be  in  a  boat  with 
the  cabin  passengers.  Were  such  the  case,  this  procedure  should  be  condemned 
by  the  Commission  as  being  a  detriment  to  the  safe  handling  of  passengers,  as 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  'Kilauea',  there  were  five  passengers  in  the  first 
boat  and  double  that  number  in  the  second  boat,  the  necessity  for  ten  passengers 
in  the  second  boat  being  simply  because»they  were  deck  passengers. 

"I  take  exception  to  Mr.  Sheedy's  statement  in  this  paragraph,  and  wish 
to  explain  that  while  it  may  not  be  common  practice  to  take  deck  passengers  from 
the  vessel  to  the  wharf  in  the  same  boat  with  cabin  passengers,  both  cabin  and 
deck  passengers  are  carried  in  the  same  boat  from  the  Avharf  to  the  vessel.  The 
question  in  my  mind  is  if  deck  passengers  are  not  permitted  in  boats  with  cabin 
passengers  from  the  vessel  to  the  wharf,  why  does  it  not  apply  to  deck  passen- 
gers from  the  wharf  to  the  vessel  ? 

"The  Company  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  in  no  case  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers handled  in  any  boat  landed  at  Lahaina  or  elsewhere  is  anywhere  near 
the  capacity  of  the  boat  as  fixed  by  the  Federal  authorities,  and  quotes  the  capac- 
ity of  the  'Kilauea'  as  35.8  persons  per  boat,  and  it  is  admitted,  though  rarely, 
that  the  total  number  of  passengers  and  crew  in  one  boat  is  more  than  twenty 
persons. 

"The  conception  of  this  Commission  is  that  the  capacity  of  35.8  persons 
per  boat  is  not  intended,  as  the  Company  would  have  it  represented,  namely, 
that  35.8  persons  may  be  acconunodated  and  carried  in  such  boats  while  making 
such  a  landing  a.s  Lahaina  or  any  landing,  for  that  matter,  since  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  properly  vow  and  manage  a  boat  with  that  number  of  persons. 

"The  purpose  of  the  Federal  Inspection  Laws  is  to  provide  a  maximum 
number  to  each  boat  or  raft,  so  that  there  Avill  be  accommodations  for  the  aggre- 
gate total  number  of  passengers  and  crew  in  event  of  an  accident  to  the  vessel 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  abandon  her  at  sea. 

"The  Company  feels  justly  proud  of  tlie  safe  haudliug  of  passengers  due, 
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in  a  great  measure,  to  the  fact  that  the  crews  oii  their  boats  are  much  larger  and 
due  to  the  almost  continuous  use  of  smaller  boats  and  are  the  best  boatmen  in 
the  world. 

"I  cannot  concur  in  this  statement  in  its  entirety,  but  I  do  believe  that  the 
experienced  Hawaiian  boatman  is  as  good  as  there  is  in  the  world. 

"It  is  represented  in  Mr.  Sheedy's  affidavit  that  the  Federal  Authorities 
appreciate  local  conditions  and  recognize  the  fact  that  these  lifeboats  are  un- 
sinkable  and  are  exempt  from  requirements  relative  to  lifeboat  equipment  except 
for  extra  oars.  And  it  is  understood  that  if  any  deviation  from  the  Federal  reg- 
ulations issued  by  the  Departriient  of  Commerce,  in  Washing-ton,  have  been  made 
for  special  reasons  it  is  always  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Local  Inspectors. 

"In  conclusion  I  would  say,  that  in  view  of  Mr.  Sheedy's  affidavit,  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  equipment  of  the  Inter-Island  Steam  I^avigation  Co.'s  ves- 
sels is  maintained  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  as  represented  in  this  Territory  by  the  Inspectors  of  Hulls  and 
Boilers.  ISTevertheless,  I  recommend  that  for  the  future  the  Inter-Island  Steam 
ISTavigation  Co.,  Ltd.,  be  informed  that  it  is  very  desirable  the  following  sug- 
gestions of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Hawaii  be  adopted. 

"That  only  boat  steerers  who  are  familiar  with  the  Lahaina  waters  be  used 
in  making  landings  at  Lahaina. 

"That  every  boat  conveying  passengers  from  the  ship  to  the  shore  or  vice 
versa  be  in  charge  of  a  deck  officer. 

"That  signals  be  so  arranged  between  the  Lahaina  wharf  and  tlie  vessel 
that  when  the  signal  is  displayed  from  the  wharf  the  vessel  acknowledges  the 
signal  by  the  display  of  similar  signal. 

"That  on  entering  Lahaina  the  searchlight  be  immediately  turned  on  and 
kept  in  a  position  that  in  case  of  accident  the  light  can  be  immediately  played 
upon  the  scene  of  the  accident. 

"That  a  proj^er  signal  also  be  given  from  the  wharf  to  the  vessel  when 
the  last  boat  has  left  the  wharf  for  the  vessel. 

"That  the  boat  crew  be  instructed  in  their  duties  in  ease  of  accident  as  is 
the  custom  on  board  the  vessel  when  an  accident  occurs. 

"That  the  Inter-Island  Steam  I^avigation  Co.,  Ltd.,  furnish  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  with  the  names,  experiences,  etc.,  of  all  the  boat  steerers. 

"That  the  full  name  of  all  deck  passengers  l)e  obtained  before  selling  them 
transportation.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  drowned  persons  had 
relatives  at  Lahaina  it  would  have  been  impossilde  to  obtain  proper  identifica- 
tion, and  this  is  the  reason  why  deck  passengers  sliould  be  listed  by  names  as 
well  as  cabin  passengers. 

"That  the  Inter-Island  Steam  N^avigation  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  some  one  on  tlie 
wharf  in  a  location  where  he  can  distinguish  the  signals  from  the  vessel. 

"That  a  life-boat,  with  proper  equipment,  be  kept  by  the  Inter-Tslaud 
Steam  ISTavigation  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  Lahaina  in  readiness  for  immediate  use  in  case 
of  accident. 

"That  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  appreciates  the  effort  of  tlie  (Com- 
pany in  its  desire  to  afford  all  of  the  protection  possible  to  the  traveling  public, 
but  it  should  be  forcibly  impressed  upon  them  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  to  thoroughly  investigate  every  accident  coming 
under  its  jurisdiction  as  a  public  utilities  body,  and  to  follow  out  tlic  dulics  iiud 
responsibilities  imposed  upon  them. 

"I  recommend  that  the  Commission  (•oiiimniiiciilc  our  lindings  lo  llic  Int(M'- 
Ishunl  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd.,  with  a  copy  of  onr  rccommcndal  ions.  i;n(| 
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that  all  the  evidence,  findings,  etc.,  be  ])rinted,  a  copy  of  the  same  furnished  the 
Inspector  of  Hulls  and  Boilers,  and  a  copy  sent  to  Washini;ton. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  R.  Fokbes, 
Chairman,  Public  Utilities  Connnission  of  Hawaii. 

We  concur  in  the  foregoing  suggestions. 

A.   J.  GiGNOUX, 

Commissioner. 
J.  jN".  S.  Williams, 

Commissioner. 


Communications 
with  U.   S.  Iiocal 
Inspectors  of  Hulls 
and  Boilers. 


August  13,  1915. 

Capt.  William  Howe, 
Inspector  of  Hulls, 
Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Dear  Sir : 

The  Public  Utilities  Commission  desires  to  keep  a  record  of  the  informa- 
tion you  furnished  the  writer  when  you  so  kindly  accepted  his  invitation  to  call 
at  the  office  of  the  Chairman  to  discuss  the  Lahaina  drowning  that  occurred  on 
May  1,  1915. 

That  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding,  I  quote  the  statement  alleged  to 
have  been  made  by  yon:  "Capt.  William  Howe,  Inspector  of  Hulls,  and  T.  J. 
Pleney,  Inspector  of  Boilers,  here,  already  have  reported  to  the  Federal  authori- 
ties that  the  accident  was  unavoidable  wherein  they  disagreed  with  the  Coroner's 
jury  and  the  Public  Utilities  Commission,  Iwth  of  which  charge  the  two  deaths 
to  the  negligence  of  the  employees  of  the  company."  And  your  reply  to  me 
"that  your  Department  had  made  no  investigation  of  this  case,  nor  had  yon 
made  any  report,  of  any  kind,  whatsoever  to  the  authorities  in  Washing-ton,  and 
that  yon  further  agreed  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Federal  law  relative  to 
the  capacity  of  boats  as  to  its  maximum  number  of  passengers,  etc.''  Also,  "that 
the  Federal  law  does  not  re(piire  that  boatmen  be  drilled  in  the  handling  of 
boats  through  the  surf." 

It  is  the  desire  of  this  Commission  to  enlist  the  su])port  of  your  Depart- 
ment in  the  ])roper  interpretation  of  the  Federal  Laws,  that  the  Public  Utilities 
CV)mniission  may  not  encroach  upon  the  Federal  rules  and  regulations  of  your 
Department.  The  writer  thanks  you  for  the  information  you  so  kindly  fur- 
nished him,  and  assures  you  that  the  Commission  appreciates  your  desire  to  be 
of  assistance  to  them. 

Very  respectfully. 

Public  Utilitiks  Com. mission  of  Hawaii, 
By  Its  Chairman, 

Charles  R.  Foruks. 
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August  13,  1915. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Heney, 

Inspector  of  Boilers, 
Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Dear  Sir : 

The  writer  called  on  you  Thursday,  Aiigust  12th,  and  requested  of  you  cer- 
tain information  regarding  an  accident  that  occurred  at  Lahaina,  Maui,  on  the 
night  of  May  1,  191.5.  It  is  alleged  that  "Captain  William  Howe,  Inspector  of 
Hulls,  and  T.  J.  Heney,  Inspector  of  Boilers,  here,  have  already  reported  to  the 
Federal  authorities  that  the  accident  was  unavoidahle  wherein  they  disagreed 
with  the  findings  of  the  Coroner's  jury  and  the  Puhlic  Utilities  Commission,  both 
of  which  charge  the  two  deaths  to  the  negligence  of  the  employees  of  the  Com- 
pany." You  stated  to  the  writer  ''That  no  report,  of  any  kind,  had  been  for- 
warded to  the  Federal  authorities,  and  no  action  taken  in  this  j^articular  matter." 

The  Public  Utilities  Commission  solicits  your  cooperation  in  such  matters 
as  pertain  to  accidents,  etc.,  over  which  the  Commission  have  jurisdiction,  and 
it  is  our  earnest  desire  to  so  carry  out  our  proceedings  that  it  will,  in  no  way, 
conflict  with  the  Federal  laws  under  your  Department. 

The  writer  wishes  to  thank  you  for  your  courteous  consideration  when  he 
called  at  your  office  on  Thursday,  the  12th  instant,  and  begs  to  assure  you  that 
he  appreciates  the  information  you  gave  him,  all  of  which  will  lie  transmitted 
to  the  Commission. 

Very  respectfully, 

ChlAIiLES  R.  FoRBE.S, 

Chairman,  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Hawaii. 

Pfbtjc  Utilittks  Co:\r:Nris.siox  of  Hawaii. 

Honolulu,  T.  IT.,  Aug.  13,  101;-). 

Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd., 
Honolulu,  T.  II. 

Gentlemen : 

Inclosed  herewith  please  find  copy  of  Findings  and  Recommendations  in 
the  Matter  of  the  Investigation  of  an  Accident  of  the  Tnter-Fsland  Steam  Navi- 
gation Co.,  Ltd.,  which  occurred  at  Laluiina,  Maui,  in  wliirh  Chow  Soy  (male) 
and  S,  Ushi  Kuwaye  (female)  were  diMwiicd  wliih'  being  ti-ansjKirted  td  the 
Landing  fi-oni  tlie  S.  S.  "Kilauea". 

Very  truly  yours, 

PviuAC  Urn. iTiKs  ( 'om m issiox  oi-  Hawau, 

By  its  Ciiairinan, 

ClIAKLKS  R.  F<)I!I!i:S. 

1  inclosnre. 
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Intek-Island  Steam  ISJavigation  Co.,  Ltd. 

Honolulu,  T.  H.,  August  18,  191^. 

Pul^He  Utilities  Commission  of  Hawaii, 
Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Dear  Sirs: 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  13tli  inst.,  enclosing- 
copies  of  Findings  and  Recommendations  in  the  matter  of  the  investigation  of 
an  accident  which  recently  occurred  at  Lahaina,  Maui. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Inter-Islaxd  Steam  Nav.  Co.,  Ltd., 

By  Jas  L.  McLean, 

Vice-President. 

Inter-Island  Steam  I^avigation  Co.,  Ltd^ 

Honoluhi,  T.  II.,  August  26,  1015. 

Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Ilawaii, 
Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Gentlemen : 

In  further  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  13th  inst.  in  which  you 
enclosed  copy  of  Findings  and  Recommendations  in  re  accident  which  recently 
occurred  at  Lahaina,  Maui,  we  beg  to  advise  you  that  the  recommendations  of 
your  Commission  have  had  our  carefid  consideration  and  in  reference  to  same 
we  beg  to  reply  as  follows : 

1.  That  only  boat-steerers  who  are  familiar  with  Lahaina  waters  be  used 
in  making  landings  at  Lahaina. 

This  practice  has  been  carried  out  in  the  past  and  will  1)0  continued  in  the 
future. 

2.  That  every  boat  conveying  passengers  from  the  ship  to  the  shore  or  vice 
versa  be  in  charge  of  a  deck  officer. 

Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Master  of  the  steamer,  there-is  any  indica- 
tion of  danger  in  landing  passengers  at  Lahaina,  an  officer  is  sent  ashore  from 
the  steamer  in  the  first  boat.  It  is  not  practicable  to  send  a  deck  officer  in  every 
boat  as  the  law  requires  certain  specified  liours  of  duty  for  HccuscmI  officers  and 
there  is  not  a  sufficient  nuuihci-  of  officers  on  Imard  to  carry  out  this  recommen- 
dation. 

3.  Tliat  signals  be  so  arranged  between  the  Lahaina  wharf  and  the  vessel 
that  when  the  signal  is  displayed  from  the  wharf  the  vessel  acknowledges  the 
signal  by  the  display  of  similar  sigiial. 

Proper  signals  between  the  Lahaina  wharf  and  our  steamers  have  been  in 
vogue  for  some  time  past,  and  there  has  never  been  any  misunderstanding  as  to 
these  signals. 

4.  That  on  entering  Lahaina  the  searchlight  be  immediately  turned  on 
and  kept  in  a  position  that  in  case  of  accident  the  light  can  be  inunediately 
played  upon  the  scene  of  the  accident. 

The  steamer's  searchlight  is  always  ready  foi-  iunne<liate  use,  and  the  Cap- 
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tain  or  other  officer  remains  on  deck  while  the  boats  are  conveying  passengers 
between  the  steamer  and  the  landing,  and  the  searchlight  can  be  used  instantly 
by  such  officer  if  necessary. 

5.  That  a  proper  signal  also  be  given  from  the  wharf  to  the  vessel  when 
tlic  last  boat  has  left  the  wharf  for  the  vessel. 

This  recommendation  will  be  carried  out  in  future. 

6.  That  the  boat  crew  be  instructed  in  their  duties  in  case  of  accident  as 
is  the  custom  on  board  the  vessel  when  an  accident  occurs. 

This  has  been  done  in  the  past  and  will  be  continued  in  future. 

7.  That  the  Inter-Island  Steam  l^avigation  Co.,  Ltd.,  furnish  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  with  the  names,  experiences,  etc.,  of  all  the  boat-steerers. 

This  recommendation  will  be  complied  with  as  soon  as  possible. 

8.  That  the  full  names  of  all  deck  passengers  be  obtained  before  selling 
them  transportation.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  drowned  persons 
had  relatives  at  Lahaina  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  obtain  proper  identifi- 
cation, and  this  is  the  reason  why  deck  passengers  should  be  listed  by  names  as 
well  as  cabin  passengers. 

This  recommendation  will  be  very  difficult  to  follow,  especially  in  view  of 
the  numerous  nationalities  of  such  passengers  and  their  ignorance  of  the  English 
or  Hawaiian  languages.  An  effort,  however,  will  be  made  to  carry  it  out,  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  same  will  at  all  times  be  practicable. 

9.  That  the  Inter-Island  Steam  !Ravigation  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  someone  on 
the  wharf  in  a  location  where  he  can  distinguish  the  signals  from  the  vessel. 

A  representative  of  our  Company  is  always  on  the  wdiarf  to  receive  signals 
from  our  vessels  while  at  Lahaina. 

10.  That  a  life-boat,  with  proper  equipment,  be  kept  by  the  Inter-Island 
Steam  I^avigation  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  Lahaina  in  readiness  for  immediate  use  in  case 
of  accident. 

This  recommendation  we  consider  unreasonable.  It  would  seem  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  maintain  life-saving  stations  ashore  if  needed.  In 
case  of  emergency,  our  steamers'  boats  are  always  ready  to  be  lowered  into  the 
water  at  a  moment's  notice  and  can  render  assistance  quicker  than  any  boat 
from  shore. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Intek-Island  Steam  ISTav.  Co.,  Ltd., 

By  Jas  L.  McLean, 

Vice-President. 
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PuBT.ic  Utilities  Commission  or  Hawaii. 

Honolulu,  T.  H.,  Aug.  81,  191.5. 

Tntcr-li^laiKl  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd., 
ITonoluln.  T.  PI. 

Sirs.: 

Your  communication  of  the  26th  instant  replying  further  to  our  communi- 
cation of  the  18th  instant  with  reference  to  our  findings  and  recommendations 
in  re  accident  which  recently  occurred  at  Lahaina,  Maui,  was  carefully  consid- 
ei-ed  ]iy  the  Commission  at  its  meeting  held  today. 

With  reference  to  Kecommendation  4.  The  Commission  intended  that  at 
nights  when  steamers  are  landing  passengers  at  Lahaina,  Maui,  the  searchlight 
he  put  in  action  as  soon  as  the  vessels  anchor;  that  it  need  not  necessarily  ])e 
directed  on  the  course  of  -the  life-hoats  but  kept  in  a  position  that  immediate 
use  could  be  made  thereof  should  occasion  arise. 

Concerning  Recoiiimendation  10.  The  Commission  submits  the  following 
i-ecommendation  in  lieu  of  the  one  previously  adopted.  That  all  steamers  land- 
ing passengers  at  Lahaina,  Maui,  be  required  to  lower  into  the  water  a  life- 
boat, with  the  proper  crew  and  equii)ment,  to  be  in  readiness  to  render  assist- 
ance in  case  an  accident  should  occur  to  the  other  boats  engaged  in  landing  jias- 
sengers. 

Very  truly  yours, 

PuBLie  Utilities  Comalissiox  of  Hawaii, 

By  its  Chairman, 

Charles  K.  Forbes. 
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